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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


SHARP seasonal contraction in the activites of many industries 

and a corresponding increase in unemployment featured the labour 

market situation during January. Agricultural employment continued to 
decline from the unusually high peak of last summer to a level slightly 
lower than that of January 1954. The large number of workers released 
from the retail trade and the construction and transportation industries 
was only partially offset by seasonal hirings in some of the consumer 
goods manufacturing industries. During the six-week period ended January 
22, the decrease in employment in the non-agricultural sector was esti- 
mated at 136,000 compared with 117,000 in the same period last year. 


With this decline, the number of persons with non-farm jobs in the 
week ended January 22 totalled 4,231,000, virtually the same figure as 
a year earlier; persons with jobs in agriculture numbered 752,000, about 
7,000 fewer than a year earlier. Between January 1954 and January 1955, 
however, the labour force expanded by slightly more than 70,000 persons, 
so that the number of persons without jobs and seeking work, at 362,000, 
was larger by about 80,000. 


The seasonal drop in. labour 
demand during January was common = '"¢* 
to all regions except British Colum- ANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
bia. Usually, the spring upturn on 1949 = 100 
the west coast does not begin until 
February. This year, however, a 
combination of favourable weather 
and strong markets for lumber 
brought about an early resumption 
of forestry operations, which halted 
the rise in unemployment. 


Notwithstanding the large de- 
cline during January, the basic em- 
ployment trend in non-agricultural 
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industries has been stronger than 
index last winter. During both November 
and December the labour force 
surveys showed an actual increase 
in non-farm employment, in contrast 
to the steady decline that occurred 
in the last part of 1953. Conse- 
quently, the seasonal drop in em- 
ployment from November 1954 to 
January 1955 was almost 40,000 
less than a year before. 


oe JFMAMJJASOND (ot The strengthening trend. of 
labour requirements in the latter 
part of 1954 was distributed fairly 
evenly among the various non-farm industries. Manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation still had lower employment totals than a year 
earlier but the gap in each group was considerably less in December than 
in the preceding few months. At the same time, the year-to-year employ- 
ment gains in the forestry, mining, public utility operation and finance 
groups were maintained or increased. Only in trade and service was there 
any apparent weakening in the employment trend. 


Total manufacturing employment at the end of 1954 was still almost 
five per cent lower than a year earlier; the difference was considerably 
greater in some component industries. Here, too, there appeared to be 
some strengthening, although the demand for workers varied widely. In 
the manufacture of pulp and paper, chemical, petroleum and wood prod- 
ucts, employment continued to increase. It was lower than last year, but 
rising, in the textiles and clothing, machinery manufacture and basic 
steel industries. Employment was also rising in the transportation equip- 
ment group but only because of the recent gains in the automotive in- 
dustry; the aircraft, railway rolling stock and shipbuilding industries all 
showed considerable declines. 


The trend towards longer hours in manufacturing continued. Through 
most of 1954, the length of the work week was considerably less than in 
1953. This gap narrowed rapidly towards the end of the year and at the 
beginning of December the average work week of 41.2 hours in manufac- 
turing was the same as year earlier. 

Agricultural employment con- 
tinued to show the wide fluctu- 
ations that have been a charac- 
teristic of this industry for the past 
year. Until 1954, decreases in the 
farm working force had become an 
established trend. The first sign of 
a change occurred last July, when 
the agricultural labour force re- 
corded a_ year-to-year gain of 
10,000. This .margin increased to 
almost 100,000 in October but fell 
again towards the end of the year. 
A sharp decrease in January 


Hours per Week 


"AVERAGE HOURS WORKED. 
: turi ; 
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brought the number of persons with jobs in agriculture to 752,000, once 
again slightly under the year-earlier figure. 


The causes of the temporary increase in agricultural employment 
have not been established. Some tentative explanations, however, have 
been put forward, the main one being that fewer people left farms during 
the past 12 months than in previous years. The chief factor hindering 
the movement of persons from farms has been the relative lack of em- 
ployment opportunities in non-agricultural industries. Jt is also inter- 
esting to note that most of the recent drop occurred in Quebec and in 
the Prairie Provinces; in Ontario the number of agricultural job-holders 
was still some 25,000 higher in January than a year earlier. 


The Logging Industry 

In the post-war period, the pattern of employment has been more 
erratic in the logging industry than in any other major industry in Can- 
ada. Decreases amounting to 35 per cent of employment have occurred 
from one year to the next and, within a three-year period, increases of 
similar proportions have reversed the downward trend. These marked 
fluctuations have been in addition to the seasonal changes characteristic 
of the industry and have occurred largely in eastern Canada, where the 
greater part of the industry is located. 


The seasonal fluctuations in the industry, however, are also ex- 
treme and again are greater in eastern Canada than in British Columbia. 
In Quebec, for example, average employment in the period 1947-1951 
was 94 per cent higher at the peak of the logging season than at the 
lowest point of the slack months. In British Columbia, the average 
seasonal employment variation for the same period was 42 per cent. 
The busy season in eastern Canada extends from early September to 
late February or early March, with a slight pickup later in the spring. 
In British Columbia, on the other hand, the winter months are slack 
and the spring and fall months active. 


The seasonal employment pattern in British Columbia attracts a 
different type of worker from that employed in the industry in eastern 
Canada. Since logging operations are carried on almost all year in 
British Columbia, the workers are employed nearly full-time and depend 
largely on the industry for their livelihood. In eastern Canada, however, 


Logging Employment Logging Employment 
British Columbia Manitoba and East 


Saas 


Index 1949=100 
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Source: D.B.S. Employment and Payrolls Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Associ- 
Forestry (chiefly logging) ation (Woodlands Division) 
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Logging Employment 


Manitobo British 
and East? Columbia? 


1953 1954 1953. 1954 


August 24.2 26.9 06.7 106.4 
November 55.4 59.9 9.6 103.4 
December 39.3 48.9 88.0 96.9 


Monthly averages of actual number of men 
on payroll expressed in thousands. 
2Index of employment (1949=100) at first 


logging has a shorter active season 
and so provides only a supplemen- 
tary source of work and income for 
workers from other industries. The 
working force in eastern Canada, 
therefore, is made up of farm, con- 
struction, transportation and simi- 
lar types of workers who are not 
active in their particular indus- 
during the winter months. 


of month. “ 
The processes of the indus- 


try, i.e. cutting of logs, hauling from the woods, the river drive and the 
transport of logs by trucks, have not changed basically since before the 
war. The mechanization of cutting and hauling, however, through the 
greater use of power saws and tractors, has speeded up operations 
appreciably and has resulted in a corresponding reduction in manpower 
needs. Particular evidence of this is found in the increasing acceptance 
of the ‘‘skid-loader’’, a machine that does the heavy work of loading 
logs. It is estimated that this machine, which is able to operate over 
rough ground and to handle the logs at the cutting site, can do the work 
of eight or ten men. 


By mid-January, 90 per cent of the cutting in eastern Canada for 
the current logging season had been completed and hauling operations 
were underway in most areas. Total woods operations in the eastern 
Canadian pulpwood industry this year have been greater than last year, 
mainly because of the small log inventories held by pulpwood companies 
at the beginning of the season. 


In British Columbia, employment in the logging industry was higher 
throughout most of 1954 than in the preceding year because of increased 
lumber markets and because of the relatively few fire hazards in the 
summer of 1954. 


Correction 
On page three of the January issue of the Labour Gazette, the column headings 
of the table entitled ‘‘Length of Time Seeking Work’? should read: 


July- December Average 
1954 1953 
per cent per cent 


That is, the figures shown are six-month averages in both columns. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


(phe ed Mes bargaining settlements of particular significance were 
reached recently in the automotive, radio and television broad- 
casting, and shipbuilding industries. Most of the recent settlements 
continued to provide small wage increases; many are to be in effect for 
periods up to two years. 


At mid-February, collective bargaining had reached different stages 
in several industries, including public utilities, textiles, chemicals, 
leather products and public service. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Automobiles — The strike by plant employees of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada ended late in January. Some 9,000 workers had been on strike 
since last October at Windsor and Oakville and since mid-November at 
Etobicoke. A settlement was announced following several weeks of 
negotiations in Toronto between the company and the union, the United 


Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) 


The new agreement covers Ford employees at all three plants and 
runs until June 1, 1956. Previously, separate agreements had been in 
force in each locality. 


Reported changes in the collective agreement include the following 
items: 

1. A general wage-rate increase of four cents per hour, effective 
June 15, 1955. 

2. Incorporation of the present cost-of-living bonus of eight cents 
per hour into the basic rates and the discontinuance of the cost-of-living 
allowance provision. 

3. One additional paid holiday (Victoria Day), bringing the total 
number to seven. 

4. Three weeks’ vacation after 15 years of service. 

5. Improved hospital and medical benefits for employees and their 
dependents, to be paid entirely by the company. 

6. Life insurance benefits extended to pensioners. 

7. Employees to be free to follow their jobs if the company moves 
part of its operations outside Windsor or to exercise their seniority in 
the bargaining unit from which the change is made. 

8. Modified union shop provision. New employees will be required 
to become union members as a condition of employment. In addition 
members of the union at the date of the agreement will be required to 
maintain their membership. 

9. The company may reduce the work week from 40 to 32 hours for 
six weeks during one calendar year. 

10. Some modifications to seniority rules. 

11. A permanent panel of persons acceptable as umpires in the griev- 
ance procedure to be selected by the parties; the umpires to be chosen 
thereafter in turn from this panel. | 
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Contract negotiations between the union and the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration of Canada, Windsor, were still in progress at the time of writing. 
Union demands were similar to those made at Ford earlier. Following 
several months of negotiations, the membership voted at mid-February 
in favor of strike action at the call of the negotiating committee. 


The union has also been negotiating with the F'ord Motor Company 
for several months on behalf of office workers at Windsor. Union demands 
include a salary increase, reduced hours of work and other benefits. 


Broadcasting — Terms of a settlement were reached at mid-February in 
the dispute between the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
National Association of Broadcast employees and Technicians (CIO- 
CCL). The union represents more than 700 radio and television technical 
employees of the Corporation. Under the proposed agreement, which 
would run until July 31, 1956, a general increase of five per cent in 
salaries, retroactive to last August 1, was provided, together with other 
benefits. 


The union is currently conducting separate contract negotiations 
with the managements of radio stations in Quebec City, Ottawa and 
Peterborough. 


Shipbuilding — A new agreement, to be effective from January 1, 1955, 
to August 31, 1956, was reached recently between the IlJalifax Shipyards 
Limited, Halifax, and the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada (CCL). A general wage increase of five cents per 
hour, two more statutory holidays with pay and other benefits are pro- 
vided for some 1,700 employees. 


No settlement had been reported in the negotiations between ship- 
building firms in Quebec and the National Metal Trades [Federation 
(CCCL). 


On the West Coast, a strike by nearly 100 electricians, members 
of the Electrical Trades Union (CCL), affected some 900 marine workers 
at the Burrard Drydock Company, North Vancouver, The strike was called 
at mid-January when the electricians’ union rejected the recommendations 
of a board of conciliation previously accepted by other unions bargaining 
for the rest of the employees. The board of conciliation has recommended 
a two-year agreement beginning last October with a 2.5-cent wage in- 
crease, to become effective at the start of each year and other benefits. 


Public Utilities — A two-year agreement was reached between the Hydro- 
Klectric Power Commission of Ontario and an independent employee 
association representing 10,000 office, operational and maintenance 
workers, ‘The new agreement provides a 4-per-cent increase in salaries, 
retroactive to April 1, 1954, a further 2-per-cent increase, effective next 
April 1, and improvements in fringe benefits. The Ontario Hydro also 
entered into a collective agreement with the Allied Construction Council 
(AF'L-T'LC) grouping 17 construction unions. The agreement sets the 
wage rates, working conditions and other benefits for work on the St. 
Lawrence power development project. 


In Saskatchewan, contract negotiations were reported to be in pro- 
gress between the Saskatchewan Power Corporation and the Oil Workers 
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International Union (CIO-CCL), representing approximately 1,200 em- 
ployees of the crown corporation. A union demand for a general wage 
increase, which appears to be the main issue in the dispute, was turned 
down by a board of conciliation. 


Textiles — Following a strike which lasted several weeks, an agreement 
was reached between two syndicates of the National Federation of 
Chemical Workers (CCCL) and the Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Co. 
Limited, Montreal, and a subsidiary, Barry and Staines Linoleum (Can- 
ada) Limited, Farnham, Que. The new agreement provides wage increases 
totalling eight and nine cents per hour and a settlement of the disputed 
question of job classifications. 


An agreement was reached between the Artex Woollens Limited, 
Hespeler, Ont., and the Textile Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL). 
A third week of vacation after 15 years, wage adjustments to certain 
classifications, improved seniority provisions and other benefits were 
included in the one-year contract. 


Chemical Products — Several collective agreements were bargained 
recently in the chemical industry, mostly in Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and Newfoundland. Fringe benefits were improved and wage increases 
ranging from three to five cents per hour were generally included in the 
new agreements. Some of the contracts in Quebec also provided for a 
reduction in the work week. Most of the agreements are to be effective 
for one year. The unions representing the workers in these negotiations 
were the International Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC), the United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ [nternational Union (AFL-TLC) and 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America (CCL). 


Civic Employees — Negotiations were reported to be in progress between 
civic employees’ unions and civic authorities in Vancouver, Saskatoon, 
Toronto and Sarnia. Unions representing inside and outside workers, 
firefighters and policemen requested wage increases ranging up to 15 
per cent. In Vancouver, the city council proposed that workers accept 
a 5-per-cent reduction in wages and conciliation was requested by the 
unions. In Toronto, office employees requested an 8-per-cent increase, 
outside workers, a ]5-per-cent increase, and firemen a 7-per-cent in- 
crease. An arbitration award has already recommended a salary increase 
of $2 per week for about 1,200 policemen. Demands at Saskatoon include 
wage increases ranging from $20 to $40 per month and improvements in 
other benefits. In Sarnia, policemen were negotiating for salary increases 
and reduced hours of work. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures on strikes and lockouts for January 1955 show 
little change compared to the previous month. Time loss in man-days 
during the month, however, was considerably higher than during the 
corresponding period of 1954. Totals for each period are as follows: 


Number of Number of Time Loss in 
Period - Work Stoppages Workers Involved — Man-days 
January 1955........ 16 11,106 218,145 
December 1954........ 16 12,169 240,841 
January 1954........ 24 10,619 156,969 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


RAPID increase in unem- 

CANADA ployment occurred in most 

Proportion of paid’ workers within each of local areas during January as busi- 
the four lobour market groups. ness activity declined to low winter 
levels but in British Columbia, 
unemployment began decreasing in 
mid-January, about two weeks ear- 
lier than last year. The decrease in 
the region was small, however, and 
in the other four regions, workers 
were still being released from agri- 
culture, construction, transportation 
and some manufacturing industries. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


ARAN. kaekcuned Gadus nl GnnUN As a result of the seasonal 


downturn, a total of 31 additional 
areas were reclassified into the 


substantial labour surplus category and seven areas moved from a balan- 
ced labour demand and supply position to one of moderate surplus. As a 
result, 64 of the 109 areas surveyed were in the substantial labour sur- 
plus category at the beginning of February, while only one remained in 
balance, compared with 54 and four respectively last year. 


Ontario still showed the sharpest drop in employment. Unemployment 
was particularly high in such centers as Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor. 
Substantial labour surplus areas were also more numerous than last year 
on the Prairies and, in contrast to the trend of past months, in the Atlan- 
tic region. Unemployment was greater than last year in Montreal but less 
in most other industrialized parts of Quebec. In the Pacific region, a 
combination of favourable weather and strong demand for lumber resulted 
in an early upswing in forestry operations and unemployment dropped 
below last year’s level. 


Labour 
Market Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
February 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


HAMILTON Cal gory 
Quebec — Levis Edmonton 
St. John's Montreol 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | | 
(labour force 75,000 or mere) Vancouver — New | OTTAWA-HULL — 
Westminster Toronto 
Windsor 


WINNIPEG 


BRANTFORD Guelph 
CORNER BROOK <—| Helifox | 


Cornwall KINGSTON —_4 
Fort William — Port Kitchener | 
Arthur | London / 
Farnham ~ Granby Oshowo | 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS JOLIETTE <—) Rowyn—Val d'Or | 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; LAC ST. JEAN <—| Saint John 


60 per cent or more in Moncton | Sherbrooke 
non-agricultural activity) New Glosgow Sudbury 
NIAGARA PENINSULA <——_ Timmins - } 
PETERBOROUGH <— Kirklond Loke 
Sarnie Victoria 
Showinigon Fells 
SYDNEY 


Trois Rivieres 


f 


CHARLOTTETOWN <—! BARRIE ae 
CHATHAM <— Brandon 
LETHBRIDGE <—| Moose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL ARE 
URAL AREAS! BRINCE ALBERT | <—| North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000~ 75,000: | RRINCE ALI oe 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) bide Boge RED gh" 
THETFORD -MEGANTIC- | Regine 
ST. GEORGES | Saskatoon 


YORKTON 


ae 


Bothurst | Belleville — Trenton Dowson Creek 
BEAUHARNOIS <—)| BRAMPTON ——— 
Bracebridge Cronbrook | 
BRIDGEWATER <—| DRUMHELLER —- 
Campbellton Golt 
Central Vancouver Gederich 
Islond Lachute — Ste. 
Chilliwack Thérése 
DAUPHIN <—| Lindsey 
Drummondville LISTOWEL —— 
EDMUNSTON <—| Pembroke 
FREDERICTON <—| Simcoe 
Gospe ST. HYACINTHE 
GRAND FALLS <—| St. Jean 
KAMLOOPS <—_| Stratford 
KENTVILLE <—_| St, Thomas 
MINOR AREAS MEDICINE HAT <—| Swift Current 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) Montmagny Truro 
NORTH BAY <—| Walkerton 
Newcastle Weyburn 
Okonogan Valley Woodstock — 
Owen Sound Ingersoll 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE <— 
Prince George 


PRINCE RUPERT 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE < 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste Marie 

” Sorel 
Ste. Agathe —St. Jerome . 
St. Stephen 
TRAIL -NELSON << 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 
VICTORIAVILLE <— 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. <— 
Yarmouth 


f 


<The areas shown in capital letters ore those that hove been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL declines dominated the 
employment scene in the Atlantic 
region during January. Workers were 
still being released in construction 
and, since alternative employment 
was scarce, unemployment increased 
rapidly in all parts of the region. 
Pulp cutting was virtually comple- 
ted by the end of the month but 
hauling operations were delayed 
because of mild weather. Conse- 
quently, many loggers were idle. 
The usual upswing in waterfront 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE activity, however, provided more 
Ber ee a eee jobs than a year earlier because of 
the heavier grain cargoes being 
shipped through eastern ports. As a result of these developments, the 
total estimated number of persons with jobs fell from 484,000 to 441,000 
during the six-week period ending January 22, a figure 4,000 lower than 
the estimate for the same date a year before. 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 


the four labour market groups, 1955. 


Seasonal increases in unemployment resulted in the reclassification 
of nine areas from the moderate to the substantial labour surplus cate- 
gory. With these changes, three of the 21 areas in the region were in the 
moderate and 18 in the substantial labour surplus category at the begin- 
ning of February. At February 1, 1954, six areas were in the moderate 
and 15 in the substantial surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

St. Johns (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal . factors, which 
had caused a reduction of outdoor activity during November and Decem- 
ber, became more pronounced in January and contributed to a further de- 
crease in employment in fishing, construction and logging. On the whole, 
employment during January was equal to that of a year earlier but some 
activities, notably iron ore mining, showed year-to-year declines. Log- 
ging and the trade and service industries, on the other hand, maintained 
slightly larger staffs than a year ago. : 


Corner Brook (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
A considerable increase in seasonal unemployment occurred in the area 
since pulp-cutting quotas were reached at many of the camps early in the 
month. Logging employment generally was at an unusually low level for 
the season because hauling operations were delayed by insufficient frost 
and snow. In view of the volume of pulp cut this winter, however, labour 
requirements for hauling were expected to be somewhat greater this year 


than last. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Markets 
for coal and iron and steel products showed no improvement during the. 
month. As a result, these industries, which are the mainstay of the local 
economy, continued to operate below capacity. In mid-January temporary 
lay-offs occurred at three collieries but all of the workers involved were 
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recalled by month’s end. In the iron and steel industry approximately 
1,000 persons were still working on short-time at the end of January. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural) Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Grand Falls, Kentville, Wood- 
stock (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec re- 


gion declined slightly more than Proportion of paid workers within each of 
seasonally during January. Non- the four labour market groups, 1955. 
farm employment fell as usual but | Per Cent 

farm employment dropped more | )—— 

sharply than usual and was esti- | go 

mated to be well below that of last 
year. On the other hand, employ- 
ment in the woods was maintained 
at higher levels than a year earlier. 
The estimated number of persons 
with jobs declined by 58,000 in the 
six weeks ended January 22, 1955, 
compared with a drop of 52,000 in SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
the comparable period a year ago. hI RRO Ll 9 OE Cte Le 28. 


QUEBEC 


The sharpest decline in employment occurred in the construction 
industry. Employment decreased further in the agricultural and transport 
industries, as well as in logging, where cutting operations were almost 
completed. The usual seasonal layoffs from stores, food processing and 
various light manufacturing industries resulted in increased unemploy- 
ment among women, 


Labour surpluses increased in almost all labour markets in Quebec 
during January and brought six areas from the moderate to the substan- 
tial surplus category by the end of the month. At the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 18 of the 24 areas in the region were in the substantial and six in 
the moderate labour surplus category. A year earlier, 19 were in the sub- 
stantial and five in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Winter weather resulted in 
extensive layoffs of construction, transport and other seasonal workers. 
Little change occurred in manufacturing activities apart from the regular 
year-end reduction in employment in the food and beverage industries. 
The number of persons claiming regular and supplementary unemployment 
insurance benefits in Montreal increased sharply during the month. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Numerous layoffs 
resulted from the seasonal contraction of the heavy construction program, 
but employment was again increasing in rubber, shoe and children’s 
clothing manufacturing plants. Employment in the Levis shipyards re- 
mained at a low level. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Groupl. 
Employment declined in the logging industry as cutting operations were 
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completed, although the number at work was greater than at the same 
time last year. Construction continued to be seasonally slack. Mines in 
the Chibougamau area were awaiting completion of the hydro-electric 
power line before increasing operations. 


Joliette (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 toGroup 1. Hirings 
were limited largely to snow removal work during January as activity was 
further reduced in the construction, transportation and manufacturing 
industries. Employment in the textile industry showed greater strength 
than a year earlier. 


Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. More than 2,000 men in the St. Georges area returned from 
the lumber camps in the State of Maine, where hauling was interrupted 
because of the heavy snow. Rehiring was underway in the primary and 
secondary textile industries at St. Georges. Construction was generally 
slack, aside from building activities at the Normandy mines. 


Beauharnois, Quebec North Shore, and Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group l. 


St. Hyacinthe (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


DURING the six-week period ended 
ONTARIO January 22, employment in Ontario 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1955. fell by peas about .the saaie 


Mae Sa amount. The seasonal decline was 
ee fees fairly well disbributed between the 
ad farm and non-farm sectors. The 
a estimated number of persons with 
60 jobs at the end of the month was 
50 1,874,000, almost the same as a 
40 year earlier, On the other hand, un- 
30 ‘employment continued to be greater 
than last year, partly as a result of 
the rapid growth in the labour force. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE The usual seasonal declines in 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3 GROUP 4 . . 
construction, agriculture, transpor- 
tation and trade occurred during the 
month. Employment remained slow in most manufacturing industries but 
settlement of the Ford strike resulted in some improvement in motor 
vehicle and parts-producing centres of southern Ontario during the last 
week in January and the beginning of February. 


At February 1, 1955, 12 of the 34 areas in the region were in the 
substantial labour surplus category and 22 in the moderate surplus 
category. A year earlier, six were in the substantial and 26 in the 
moderate surplus category and two areas were in balance. 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Further 
seasonal declines in construction, together with some scattered lay-offs 
in the iron and steel, clothing, textile, and food and beverage industries, 
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it 


brought the area into substantial surplus by the end of January. The 
situation was expected to show some improvement as Ford suppliers get 
back into production. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
usual seasonal decline of construction work brought the area into the 
moderate surplus group. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal layoffs, together 
with continuing slackness in manufacturing industries, particularly iron 
and steel, increased labour surpluses but not sufficiently to necessitate 
reclassification of the area. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The Ford plant was back in 
production by the end of January and most of the supplier plants were 
expected to be back in full production early in February. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Sea- 
sonal declines in construction and trade increased the surplus. Im- 
provement in the machinery manufacturing industries increased the 
demand for skilled machinists but this was being met from near-by areas. 


Kingston (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Little 
hiring occurred in this area but manufacturing employment remained 
steady and construction was more active than a year earlier. 


Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Little change occurred in the manufacturing industries during the 
month; employment in textile, electrical apparatus, and hardware and tool 
firms continued to be considerably lower than last year. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Apart from seasonal declines in outdoor activities, little change occurred 
in this area during the month. Electrical apparatus manufacturing con- 
tinued slow but employment was firm in most other manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


Barrie (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Brampton and Listowel (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


North Bay (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 


PRAIRIE 
EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie region declined more than seasonally in 


both the farm and non-farm sectors, as seasonal activity approached its 
winter low point. The post-Christmas lull in retail trade, further slack- 
ening in construction and completion of pulp cutting in north-western 
Ontario resulted in the usual staff reductions during the month. It is 
estimated that the number of persons with jobs in the region decreased 
by 34,000 from December 11 to a total of 863,000 at January 22. This 


compares with a decline of 22,000 in the same period last year. 


The general level of employment was slightly higher this winter 
than last, although there were great variations from industry to industry. 
Business activity was stimulated by continued growth in oil production 
and by the industrial expansion involved in the development of oil and 
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gas. At the same time, however, 
PRAIRIE economic activity declined in a 


Proportion of paid workers within each of number of industries. The sharp 
the four labour market groups, 1955. 
Per Cent 


year-to-year reduction in employ- 
ment in the transportation equip- 
90— Jan. | ment industry, caused by the com- 
bined effects of reduced grain 
freight shipments and dieselization 
of the railways, was particularly 
significant. In addition, trade es- 
tablishments were less active this 
season than last, especially in 
rural areas, owing to a sharp de- 
cline in income from _ wheat. 


Nine areas were reclassified 
during the month—two from the 
balanced to the moderate labour surplus category and seven from the mod- 
erate to the substantial labour surplus category. At February 1, 1955, of 
the 20 areas in the region, one was in balance, eleven were in the moder- 
ate and eight were in the substantial labour surplus category, compared 
with two areas in balance, 13 in the moderate and five in the substantial 
labour surplus category at February 1, 1954. 


Local Area Developments 

Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total industrial employ- 
ment was maintained at a higher level than a year earlier but unemploy- 
ment was also substantially higher, following an unusually heavy influx 
of farm workers from outlying districts. All non-agricultural industries 
recorded year-to-year increases in employment, as heavy investment in 
oil and gas development and large construction outlays stimulated busi- 
ness in the distributive and the related industries. 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Construction remained 
unusually active for the season and was the principal reason for the year- 
to-year decline in unemployment. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. A con- 
siderable increase in unemployment occurred in this area following lay- 


offs in aircraft manufacturing and seasonal decline in construction and 
trade. 


Red Deer (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Lethbridge, Prince Albert and Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 1. 


Drumheller (minor), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Dauphin, Portage la Prairie and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 

PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region declined seasonally during January 
but remained significantly higher than a year ago. The low point in in- 
dustrial activity for the winter was apparently reached in the last week 
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of the month, about two weeks ear- 
lier than in 1954. Most logging 
camps, aided by favourable weath- 
er, re-opened after the holiday and 
sawmill production, stimulated by 
strong lumber markets, continued at 
a high rate in most areas, although 
heavy snowfalls and log shortages 
interfered with operations in some 
parts of the region. Construction 
was somewhat more active than a 
year earlier. Some manufacturing 
industries were slack, largely be- | 
cause of seasonal factors; shingle SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

and plywood mills were busier, 
and pulp and paper mills continued 

to operate at capacity. Herring fishing was still under way in coastal 
waters and wholesale and retail trade compared favourably with the Janu- 
ary 1954 level. The estimated number of persons with jobs in the week of 
January 22 was 403,000; this was 16,000 lower than at December 11 but 
15,000 higher than for January 1954, 


PACIFIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1955. 

Per Cent 


eae 


Three labour market areas were reclassified during the month from 
the moderate labour surplus to the substantial labour surplus category. 
At the beginning of February, eight of the ten labour market areas were 
in the substantial and two in the moderate labour surplus category. At 
February 1, 1954, nine areas were in the substantial and one was in the 
moderate labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. !m- 
ployment opportunities were about the same as in January 1954 but job 
seekers were more numerous because of an unusually heavy influx of 
workers from other areas. Logging camps were re-opened by most major 
operators and markets were good. Sawmills continued to be busy. Con- 
struction activity was slightly lower than in December. Some decrease 
occurred in several sectors of manufacturing, although shingle, plywood, 
and pulp and paper mills were active. Major expansion projects for the 
pulp and paper industry are expected to get under way in 1955. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The employment situa- 
tion was more favourable than a year ago, notably in logging, construc- 
tion, textiles and transportation equipment manufacturing. The usual 
seasonal decrease in activity, however, occurred during the month and 
affected most industries. There was considerable delay in the resumption 
of logging after the Christmas holidays but by the end of the month good 
weather permitted a high level of activity. 


Kamloops, Prince Rupert and Trail-Nelson (minor), Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group l. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1955) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 


Manpower 


Total civilian labour force (a)...........-.-00-+ 5,345,000 + 1.4 
Persons with job .........ccccccsecesscenececesenes 4,983,000 — 0,2 
At work 35 hours oF more ........:-sssseeeee- 4,470,000 — 0.5 
At work less than 35 hourS................+- 379,000 + 5.3 
On Short, CAME spats sranscetersoavermmntagscnnsa- 55,000 + 1.9 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 219,000 +17.1 
Obhek ream one caccass.sccecncsenstyeecarcasaten. 105,000 —11.8 
With jobs but not at work..........sseeeeees 134,000 — 4.3 
Vaid: of full we ekevcioiiicsescscactestope ens 23 ,000 0.0 
Other: reas ONG ..<ccccciecancevctseSepsckpastant 111,000 — 5.1 
Paid workers) i ccccat-trctsusanseahcsissnestenuete 3,827,000 + 0.6 
Tn griCulture checcccpussecsecacdeceoseactncanrs 96,000 + 23.1 
Non-agricultural i:..c000..csscsnscaacsccesets 3,731,000 +) OU 
Persons without jobs and seeking work.. 362,000 + 28.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 70 250 — 14 
Quebec 175,717 + 3.3 
Ontario 174.790 +23.0 
Prairie 83,867 +16,2 
: 64,958 — 4.3 
Totaly alliregions! 4: :c..c-cssexcsagecaiedeusetye 569,582 + 8.8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance ‘benefit ©, <...<c.<ccsessrsevenenteecmseceed 431,770 +10.4 
Amount of benefit payments neds $19,428,206 +151 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ ae 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... et l hee =. is 
Immigration ivusie.cnisdpsneekesacnes eecsat acne Nec. 7,454 — &7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..........c0006 Jan. 218.145 I 
NO. of ‘Workers inViolV6d <cc.iccscsasesocecceases Jan. 4 = 
Nog oftatrikes o5..t6sjacteestieeccas cadtavoneatiee Jan. fe 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Dec. l — 0.3 | + 2.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........c000+ Dec. l ¥e 0.5 + 2.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Dec. 1 eS 0.3 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .......... eras Dec. 1 of 0.2 f.. 2.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Jan. 1 mt 0.2 + 0.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)] Dec. 1 Gear. te ded 
Total labour inc ome................000. $000,000! Nov. — 0.8 + 3.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100) + 1.7 
Manuracturing | ..cus.ssoyeerassceoriee + - 1.9 
Durables! .i.cc..dectedeeseeeee + ’ - 4.9 
Non-Durables ...:.1iiccceccoussneceet eee -_ 0.7 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current 
Interest 


Production in November 
Higher Then Year Earlier 


Industrial production in November was 
higher than in November 1953, the second 
successive month in which the corre- 
sponding 1953 index was exceeded. 

The composite index number of indus- 
trial production for November stood at 
254-9, up 1-7 per cent from 250-6 a year 
earlier, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has reported. For the first 11 months of 
1954, the index averaged 245-2, slightly 
less than 2 per cent below the same period 
of 1953. 

Index components that rose in November 
were: manufacturing, to 258-8 but still 2 
per cent below the 263-8 a year earlier; 
mineral production, to 227-5, up by more 
than 17 per cent; electricity and gas 
output, to 276°6, more than 13 per cent 
higher; non-durable manufactures, to 232-2, 
up slightly from the previous November’s 
230-7 and durable manufactures, to 300-2, 
still nearly 5 per cent below the 1953 
figure. 

Declines were recorded in the indexes for 
clothing production and output of trans- 
portation equipment and iron and steel 
products. 

In the 11-month period, manufacturing 
output dropped 4°5 per cent compared with 
1953. The durables component declined 
more than 8 per cent and the volume of 
non-durable manufactures fell by about 1 
per cent. Mineral production increased 
nearly 12 per cent and the volume of 
electricity and gas output rose by 4:5 
per cent. 

At the beginning of November, the 
Bureau’s index number of industrial 
employment stood at 112-5, down 0-8 per 
cent from October’s 113-4 and 2-9 per cent 
from 115-9 in November 1953. 

On the same date, the index of payrolls 
stood at 157-2, up 0-1 per cent from 
October’s 157-1 but down slightly from the 
previous November’s 157-4. 

Per capita weekly earnings at November 
1 averaged $59.80, compared with $59.25 
a month earlier and $58.14 a year earlier. 


50597—2 


Hourly and weekly averages of earnings 
in manufacturing were higher in the week 
ending November 1, the average of weekly 
wages standing at $57.84 compared with 
$57.70 a month earlier and the average of 
hourly earnings at 140-4 cents compared 
with 189-7 cents. 


October Labour Income 
Reached New High 


Labour income received by Canadian 
wage and salary earners in October reached 
a new high monthly total of $1,036,000,000, 
up $6,000,000 from September’s $1,030,000,000 
and $24,000,000 or 2-4 per cent larger 
than the preceding year’s corresponding 
total of $1,012,000,000. 

For the January-October period the total 
rose 1:9 per cent to $9,857,000,000 from 
$9,677,000,000. 

There were increases both in the month 
and cumulative period in labour income in 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping and 
mining; utilities, transportation, communi- 
cation, storage and trade; finance and 
services; and supplementary labour income. 
Declines were posted for manufacturing and 
construction. 


Farm Cash Income Drops 
12 Per Cent Last Year 


Cash income of Canadian farmers in 
1954 was down 12 per cent from 1953’s 
total and 15 per cent under the all-time 
high reached in 1952. 

A preliminary estimate by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics places last year’s cash 
income from the sale of farm products 
and from participation payments on 
previous year’s Prairie grain groups at 
$2,408,600,000. The estimate for 1953 was 
$2,741,300,000; 1952’s all-time high was 
$2,826,600,000. 


N.B. First to Complete 
Disabled Allowances Pact 


New Brunswick has become the first 
province to enter into an agreement with 
the federal Government for the imple- 
mentation of the federal-provincial plan 
for providing allowances for disabled 
persons in accordance with the provisions 
of the Disabled Persons Act. 

Other provinces are in the process of 
completing similar agreements with Ottawa. 

When the Act is in full operation in 
all provinces, it is estimated that some 
25,000 disabled persons will be receiving 
allowances. 
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Welfare Council Urges 
Meeting on Unemployment 

The Canadian Welfare Council last 
month urged all Canadian governments to 
bring about a federal-provincial conference 
that will take a fresh look at the whole 
problem of the needs of unemployed 
persons not protected by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, in order to break the 
existing deadlock as to governmental 
responsibility and work out a program of 
assistance to this group. 

In a memorandum forwarded to the 
federal and provincial governments and 
entitled “A Program for the Employable 
Unemployed: A Recommendation for 
Action to Canadian Governments”, the 
Council stressed the urgency of the 
problem. 


“Essential Needs Not Met” 

“Appeals by the Salvation Army in North 
Bay for ‘donations of soup-bones, vege- 
tables, and bread to feed transient men and 
their families’, the re-introduction of used 
clothing drives in Windsor, the opening of 
soup-kitchens in Vancouver, and _ similar 
reports reaching the Canadian Welfare 
Council in recent weeks from many parts 
of the country, are evidence of the fact 
that there are still a great many unem- 
ployed workers in Canada whose essential 
needs are not being met,” the memorandum 
declared, 

The Council pointed out that unemploy- 
ment insurance, including the current 
amendments to the Act, is a great help to 
many. “It is important to realize”, stated 
the memorandum, “that benefits now 
extend to some 80 per cent of wage earners 
and henee the local authorities no longer 
face the major shock of unemployment. 

“Unemployment insurance, however, does 
not and cannot meet the needs of all the 
unemployed. Many wage earners are in 
uninsured occupations. Many others remain 
unemployed for so long that they exhaust 
the protection that even the revised Act 
provides; still others, often new Canadians, 
have not had an opportunity to fulfil the 
minimum requirements of the Act before 
finding themselves in need. These are the 
people for whom for the most part no help 
* from publie funds is at present available.” 

The memorandum emphasized the dis- 
tressing conditions arising from the plight 
of a person who is denied help by municipal 
authorities on the ground that he is 
“employable”. 

“Much of the distress and suffering 
referred to above is unnecessary and could 
be prevented”, stated the Council. “What 
we require is a continuing public program, 
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supplementary to unemployment insurance 
and designed to meet the needs of those 
unemployed workers, whether many or few, 
who otherwise face hardship and destitu- 
tion. Why have we not developed such 
an unemployment assistance plan? The 
answer, it appears to the Council, revolves 
around a_ jurisdictional dispute. The 
various levels of government for well over 
a decade now have not agreed as to whose 
obligation it is to meet the financial needs 
of the employable unemployed who are not 
covered by unemployment insurance.” 

The memorandum ended with this formal 
recommendation: “The Canadian Welfare 
Council urges all governments in Canada, 
federal, provincial and municipal, to take 
such action as may be required to bring 
about a conference on the subject of public 
assistance for the employable unemployed, 
in order to determine the most appro- 
priate allocation of governmental respon- 
sibilities for meeting the needs of those 
unemployed persons not protected by the 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and to ensure that a program for this 
group is established with the least possible 
delay” 


U.S. Unemployment Drops 
Contra-Seasonally in Dec. 


Contrary to the usual tendency to 
increase at that time of year, unemploy- 
ment declined slightly in the United States 
from early November to early December 
2,893,000 to 2,838,000—according to esti- 
mates made public January 7 by the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce. The 
December total is 525,000 above the same 
month in 1953. 

Late last month the Labor Department 
predicted a “slight to moderate” pick-up in 
jobs in 100 major industrial areas during 
the first three months of 1955. Increases 
in employment will probably occur in 
automobile, aircraft, iron and steel, farm 
machinery, furniture, household appliances, 
apparel and shoe factories, the Department 
said. 

Total civilian employment declined from 
November by 1,043,000 to a December 
total of 60,688,000. The decrease was 
attributed largely to seasonal factors. 
Despite the change, the December employ- 
ment figure equalled that of a correspond- 
ing 1953 month for the first time in 1954, 
government officials said. 

On December 25, insured unemployment 


was 1,684,000, compared with 1,389,600 on 


November 6. Initial claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits rose from 266,400 
on November 6 to 303,500 on December 25 
and 388,800 on January 1. 
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Employment in non-agricultural work 
dropped from 55,577,000 in November to 
55,363,000 in December but was still 53,000 
above the December 1953 level. Factory 
employment, which usually declines at that 
time of the year, was unchanged between 
November and December, mainly because 
of a 62,000 increase in the transportation 
equipment industry, particularly automo- 
bile plants. 

The December factory employment 
figure of 16,019,000 was 663,000 below that 
of the previous December. 

Factory production workers averaged 40-5 
hours a week in December, three-tenths 
of an hour more than in November and 
three-tenths of an hour above December 
1953. Average weekly earnings stood at 
an all-time peak of $74.12, an increase of 
55 cents above November’s previous record. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the factory layoff rate was 16 
per 1,000 in November, unchanged from 
October and contrasting with the rise 
usually occurring at that time of the year. 
Hiring, at 33 per 1,000, declined less than 
usual. 


Rail Unions Weigh Results 
Of Arbitrator’s Award 


At a three-day meeting in Montreal last 
month, representatives of 18 railway unions, 
assembled to discuss the possible effect on 
future negotiations of the arbitration award 
made by Chief Justice Gordon McG. Sloan 
(L.G., Jan., p. 52), decided to seek:— 

1. Payment of a subsidy to the railways 
to enable them remove the “prevailing 
disparity in conditions” of their employees. 
(Mr. Justice Sloan recommended that 
“some fair share at least of this burden 
should be shouldered by the people of 
Canada from the national treasury”.) 

2. Changes in the procedure followed in 
the selection of conciliation and arbitration 
boards. 

3. “Streamlining but not amendment” 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


110 Delegates 


About 110 delegates representing 14 non- 
operating and four’ operating unions 
attended the meeting, which was presided 
over by Frank Hall, Vice-president in 
Canada of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (AFL- 
TLC). Mr. Hall was named chairman of 
a standing committee appointed at the 
meeting to study legislative proposals to 
the federal Government. 


Later in the month, Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, said that if the demands 
of the railway workers cannot be met by 
the railways, “then consideration should be 
given to a government grant”. He was 
speaking at a testimonial dinner given in 
his honour by the Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council. 


U.K. Reilway Union Wins 
Almost All Wage Demand 


Virtually all demands made by Britain’s 
National Union of Railwaymen before it 
called a nation-wide strike have been 
granted. The strike was cancelled three 
days before its scheduled beginning, 
January 9, when the British Transport 
Commission made the Union “certain” 
promises (L.G., Jan., p. 42). 

When the strike was called off, 60,000 of 
the Union’s members were given increases 
of from 70 cents to $1.12 a week. In mid- 
January the Union was awarded pay in- 
creases ranging from 98 cents to $1.82 a 
week for 260,000 additional employees of 
the nationalized railroads. 

The Union originally demanded a 15- 
per-cent increase. 


Two Canadians Named 
To IAPES Committee 


Dr. O. E. Ault, Director of Planning and 
Development, Civil Service Commission, 
and Dr. E. C. Desormeaux, Secretary, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, have 
been named Canadian representatives on a 
joint study committee fostered by the 
International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security (IAPES) for further- 
ing personnel development and job com- 
petency in employment security. 

Others on the study committee are two 
representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Employment Security, two from 
the U.S. Civil Service Assembly and six 
from state employment security agencies. 
Three members of the IAPES executive, 
including President R. P. Hartley, Atlantic 
Regional Superintendent, UIC, will also 
serve on the committee. 

The committee has been asked to blue- 
print a plan of action, methods and pro- 
cedures for promoting increased job per- 
formance and publie service by those in 
employment security work. 

The joint study and advisory group has 
been called the International Joint Council 
on Personnel Development in Employment 
Security. 
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Article Examines Ways 
To Stabilize Employment 
Several methods to encourage employ- 
ment stability are discussed at length by 
John L. McCaffery, President of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, in the 
January issue of Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry, 1 Dun & Bradstreet publication. 
In his article, the author refers frequently 
to the experience of the farm implement 
industry and assesses the relative merits 
and disadvantages of the schemes suggested 
to create a more stable labour force. 


Suggested Steps 

Among the steps cited by Mr. McCaffery 
to curtail employment fluctuations are the 
following :— 

Diversification of products, which does 
help in stabilizing income and sales and 
in creating employment. By planning the 
production of goods on a _ year-round 
schedule of reasonably even employment, 
the same floor space, the same employees 
and many of the same tools may be used 
at different times of the year. One 
disadvantage to this approach, cited in the 
article, is that products must be manu- 
factured considerably in advance of the 
season of sale and if climatic conditions 
change considerably, a major factor in the 
farm implement industry, products may 
exceed eventual sales requirements. 

Careful forward planning, extensive 
market analyses and inventory controls, 
mentioned in the article as possible steps 
towards eliminating peaks and depressions 
in employment. These include economic 
forecasts of future selling years and reviews 
of all factors which affect the future 
market. The article points out again, that 
in industries where climatic conditions play 
a part in sales, future programs may be 
rendered useless by weather changes. 

Expansion into new markets, particularly 
in overseas areas. This, the article states, 
has helped give employment at home but 
if an industry wishes to retain its foreign 
markets it will have to do an increasing 
share of its manufacturing in the foreign 
areas concerned. 

The deferring of maintenance and con- 
struction work until such times as business 
conditions are slow, one of the methods 
often advanced for maintaining a stable 
labour force. This suggestion is termed 
of relatively little value because main- 
tenance and construction jobs seldom 
employ the same workers as production 
jobs. In addition, the article warns, main- 
tenance can be deferred only so long 
without threatening a possible breakdown 
in operations. 
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Subcontracting work in times of expan- 
sion and high production instead of in- 
creasing one’s own facilities and thereby 
avoiding radical changes in employment. 
This method, the article says, is subject 
to criticism because the industry cannot 
be ruthless in dismissing its suppliers when 
the market turns down and then expect 
to have good suppliers when the upturn 
takes place. In addition, many industries 
can supply several of their items more 
efficiently and at a lower cost than any 
supplier, and “it doesn’t seem to solve the 
public problem to preserve a steady work 
force on the payroll of Company A but 
have wildly fluctuating employment in the 
plants of its suppliers,” Mr. McCaffery ° 
wrote. 

In conclusion, the article cites three 
factors which have the “greatest effect” in 
preventing employment stability. They 
are: strikes, which have a chain reaction 
and affect interrelated industries; techno- 
logical development and progress, which 
creates a certain instability and “is the 
price of progress”; and the free market, 
where the consumer can spend his money 
on goods of his choice or elect to keep 
his money to himself. 


No Work Force Reduction 
Seen in Automatic Factory 


“Tt has been estimated that in a typical 
factory that turns over from  semi- 
automatic to fully automatic production, as 
many additional maintenance workers will 
be required to look after the machinery 
and control devices as are replaced by the 
change of progress,” reports Scope, British 
“magazine for industry,” in an editorial 
entitled “Automation” in its December 
number. 

The editorial points out that new jobs 
created by fully automatic production will 
be different ones; that higher technical 
education will be required (see L.G., Jan., 
p. 23) and while many replaced workers 
could be retrained for the change-over 
many would be unsuitable. 


Questions Raised 


Scope raised the questions: Where is 
industry going to find enough of the new 
type of worker for the automatic factory? 
What is to happen to these unsuitables? 

“The labour-saving possibilities of some 
of the latest equipment are so devastating” 
that some firms are reluctant to use it, the 
editorial says. 

On the positive side, the editorial notes, 
“there are glittering opportunities of pro- 
ducing far more goods of far better design 
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at much lower cost—thus raising the 
output of wealth to new heights. For a 
country like this (England), which comes 
up against acute labour shortage whenever 
the demand for its goods rises above a 
sluggish minimum, greater output per man- 
hour is vital, and nothing offers such 
brilliant prospects of expansion as the 
general introduction of automatic methods”. 

The editorial said the implications of the 
new techniques would be upsetting to 
traditional standards of management, 
administration, product design and manu- 
facturing methods, and to prevailing ideas 
on employment and wages. 


Automation Will Produce 
“New and Better Jobs” 


Automation in industry is expected to 
produce new and better jobs rather than 
unemployment, it was said by speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit last 
month. Automation holds the promise of 
greater output, bigger profits, and better 
products, they said. 

One speaker said automation would make 
jobs more specialized but less monotonous. 


U.S. Oil Company Claims 
First Automatic Refinery 


What is claimed to be the first com- 
plete oil refinery unit to be operated by 
electronics has been installed by the Rock 
Island Refining Corp. at its Indianapolis 
refinery. 

According to the International Oil 
Worker, published by the Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO), a new plat- 
forming unit with a daily capacity of 2,400 
barrels has electronic controls that auto- 
matically adjust the unit for variations 
in temperature, pressure or flow. After 
the operator has set the mechanism for a 
given type of operation the electronic 
devices take over. 

Transmitters measure temperature, pres- 
sure and flow and convert the readings 
into electrical signals that go to a con- 
trolling device that sends out signals to 
the control valves. The controller com- 
pares the signals to the set point fixed 
earlier by the operator. If the signals do 
not match exactly the pre-set signal, the 
controller adjusts its signals to the control 
valves, opening or closing the valves as 
necessary to bring the unit back into 
proper performance. These adjustments 
are made almost simultaneously, faster 
than a human controller can flick a control 
switch. 


Assistant Appointed 
In Women’s Bureau 


The appointment of Miss Mair Davies 
to the staff of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour as assistant to the 
Director, Miss Marion V. Royce, was 
announced last month. 

Miss Davies was born in Portmadoc, 
North Wales, and came to Canada with 
her family at the age of seven. 

In 1942 Miss Davies entered the CWAC 
as a private. She served in Washington 
and Victoria, B.C., and had been promoted 
to the rank of captain by the time she was 
discharged in 1946. She graduated in 1949 
from McGill University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce. 

Miss Davies was employed in the Civil 
Service before her enlistment. Since that 
time she has worked in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics as an economist in the 
National Income Unit of the Research and 
Development Division and, since 1952, in 
the Research Division of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, where she 
was concerned with studies of hospital and 
medical care. 


U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Names Woman Assistant 


United States Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Alice K. Leopold as 
his Assistant in Charge of Women’s Affairs. 
He indicated that she will review the US. 
Labor Department’s plans to insure that 
specific provisions are made to develop 
materials and programs to contribute to a 
Department-wide program for the improve- 
ment of the status of women workers. 

Mrs. Leopold will continue to serve as 
Director of the Department’s Women’s 
Bureau. 


Occupational Monograph 
On Hospital Jobs Issued 


A new occupational guidance publication 
entitled Hospital Workers (Other than 
Professional) is now available. Prepared 
by the Department’s Economics and 
Research Branch, it is another in the 
“Canadian Occupations” series. 

Information concerning the educational 
requirements, duties, training and employ- 
ment outlook for semi-professional and 
non-professional occupations found in a 
hospital is contained in the monograph. 
A companion pamphlet, designed for 
students, summarizes the monograph. 
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Senator Wants Change 
In Retirement Age 


“Tt is time we realized that the chrono- 
logical yardstick for measuring the earning 
ability, capacity and powers of men and 
women should be changed,” said Senator 
Nancy Hodges in a Senate address 
January 12. 

Senator Hodges noted that while science 
predicts longer life spans the feeling in 
Canada seems to be: “Too old at 45” and 
“Get out at 65”. She said people seeking 
jobs at 40 were told they were too old. 
People were being automatically pensioned 
at 65, some of them left in tragic 
circumstances. 

The city of Victoria, Senator Hodges 
pointed out, had the highest ratio of 
over-65 citizens in Canada, one in every 
six. About 14 per cent of unemployed 
listed in Victoria, she said, were 65 or over. 


“Some Good Until 80” 


“Some people are too old at 35, while 
others can go on doing a good job until 
80,” Senator Hodges said. “What would 
this world have done had Sir Winston 
Churchill been told to get out at the age 
of 65?” She had known of cases, the 
Senator said, of men being compelled to 
leave their jobs at 65, “probably at the 
height of their experience and skill, and 
suddenly feeling so frustrated that they 
have not lived long afterwards”. 

She told the Senate: “We shall have to 
change our thinking and I think the Gov- 
ernment should start to give the lead in 
that direction”. Concluding, the Senator 
said: “I think all the civilized countries 
of the world will have to look into this 
problem of the older people. Unless we 
want to become nations of preponderantly 
old folks, so-called, at 40 years and over, 
we shall have to change our present-day 
estimate of old age.” 


Advocates Retirement 
At 70 in United States 


“It comes as a shock to us to realize 
that the United States is no longer a 
young nation,” said Leonard W. Mayo, 
Chairman of the Commission on Chronic 
Illness, in an interview last month with 
the New York Times. Despite that fact, 
many productive persons are retired to 
idleness only because they become 65 years 
old, he added. 

The retirement age in the United States 
should be raised, Mr. Mayo thought, from 
65 to 70 years because of the rapidly in- 
creasing population of the Communist 
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countries. “Our objective must be to 
conserve life and extend the productive 
years if we are to maintain and man a 
democratic stronghold in the face of 
rapidly increasing population in the 
Communist nations. 

“Tt should be possible,’ Mr. Mayo said, 
“to establish policies whereby retirement, 
like employment—at least up to the age 
of 70—is placed on a selective basis so 
that those who are able, competent and in 
good health could spend a few more years 
in a productive capacity.” 


Illustrates Ageing Trend 


To illustrate the nation’s ageing trend 
Mr. Mayo pointed out that between 1940 
and 1953 the population of the United 
States in the age group 1 to 17 increased 
29 per cent and in the group 65 and over 
it rose 47 per cent; but in the group now 
carrying the brunt of the nation’s work— 
18 to 64—the increase was only 10 per cent. 

“On the one hand,” Mr. Mayo con- 
tinued, “we are retiring competent and 
experienced people at 55, 60 and 65 who 
are healthy and whose life expectancy is 
good, and on the other we are desperately 
trying to recruit seasoned and well-trained 
personnel for business, industry and the 
professions. 

“In the face of this,’ he said, “it would 
seem sensible, if not essential, to review 
our retirement policies which were estab- 
lished in large part during the depression 
and in a shrinking rather than an expanding 
economy.” 


G6 of 10 Men in Britain 
Choose Not to Retire 


A survey made in Britain of the reasons 
why persons retire or remain at work after 
reaching the minimum pensionable age 
revealed that six men out of every ten, 
on reaching the age of 65, stayed on at 
work. The proportion of women* (minimum 
pensionable age 60) was four out of ten. 


The same proportion as revealed for men 
in the British survey was found in a survey 
of employees of a New York utility com- 
pany (L.G., Jan,, p. 22). 

Both men and women who remained at 
work gave as their main reason “financial 
need”. Forty-five per cent of the men 
gave this as their reason for staying on; 
25 per cent replied “feel fit enough” and 


*Owing to the special arrangements for married 
women in the National Insurance scheme, the 
inquiry covered only women insured on their own 
account, hence comparison of the data with those 
of men is restricted. : 
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20 per cent “prefer to work”. Half of them 
also stated that the prospect of extra 
leisure deterred them from giving up work. 

Although 93 per cent of the men said they 
knew that a higher rate of retirement 
pension could be obtained by staying on 
at work, only seven in a thousand said 
that this was their reason for doing so. 

Under the scheme, pension is payable, 
normally at the maximum increased rate, 
at age 70 whether a man has retired from 
work or not. Of all the men over this age, 
21 per cent were still working. More than 
four in every ten stated they were doing 
so for financial reasons; three in ten that 
they preferred to work; and one in ten 
that they felt fit enough to go on. 

Two main reasons were given by those 
men retiring at the minimum pensionable 
age; “employers’ action” (28 per cent) and 
ill health or work strain (28 per cent). 
Chronically sick accounted for 25 per cent; 
the remainder gave a variety of reasons, 
such as the desire for rest or leisure. 


Age Limit 


More than eight out of ten men giving 
as the reason employers’ action said it was 
because of an age limit (65 was the most 
common). Three out of four said they 
would have been willing to go on working 
with their old employers and most of them 
said they would have been willing, if 
necessary, to adapt themselves to other 
types of work in order to be kept on. 

Employers’ pension schemes were, in 
general, associated with a high rate of 
retirement at age 65. Of all men reaching 
65, three out of every ten were covered by 
employers’ pension schemes. 

The inquiry covered 29,000 insured men 
and women and was conducted in the fall 
of 1953 by the British Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance, under the guidance 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and 


Women. 


Britein Raises Amounts 
OF Retirement Pension 


On December 1, the British Government 
announced its intention to increase retire- 
ment pensions, effective next April. The 
proposed new rates are 55 per cent higher 
than those laid down in 1946, when the 
scheme was designed. 

At the minimum pensionable age (60 
years for women and 65 for men), the 
weekly rate will be 40s. for a single person 
and 65s. for a married couple. The present 
rates are 82s. 6d. and 54s. respectively. 


Pensions at present cost the Treasury 
about £370 million per annum. The extra 
cost of the increases will be £80 million 
in the first full year, rising progressively to 
£130 million by 1979. 

The National insurance scheme is not 
all-embracing. A possible million persons 
were too old to join the scheme when it 
started in 1948 and half as many again 
are “late-age entrants”, only qualifying for 
pensions after ten years. Others have 
deferred retirement. At present there are 
about 7,000,000 persons over the accepted 
age of retirement but only some 4,750,000 
are drawing pensions. By 1979, the number 
of old persons will be more than 9,000,000, 
more than 7,500,000 of whom will be 
drawing pensions. 


NAM Critical of Recent 
Social Security Changes 


“Today’s bargain benefits with the cost 
passed on to future wage earners, today’s 
easy eligibility requirements, are sugar- 
coated for present taxpayers,” the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the United 
States charged as it criticized the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act as 
not being “consistent with the objectives 
of a sound program of old-age care within 
a free society”. 


Future Will Condemn 


The Association, in a report based upon 
a study of retirement security issued 
December 21, said that future generations 
will condemn the present one for “gener- 
osity to ourselves at their expense”. The 
report said that high employment and 
earnings, improved opportunities by savings 
and investment and more job openings for 
older persons should allow most Americans 
to be financially self-sufficient throughout 
their working lives and in retirement also. 

If the nation’s economy continues to 
expand, most Americans may be able to 
provide for themselves in their later years 
and the need for Government-provided 
social security and public assistance may 
decrease, the report said. The study 
warned that continuation of “today’s 
bargain benefits” to old persons would ruin 
future taxpayers and destroy among persons 
of advancing age the will to self-support. 

The NAM study recommended that old- 
age benefits be regarded as “a_ basic 
minimum layer of protection” and that the 
federal scheme “avoid relating benefit 
changes to short-term changes in the cost 
of living”. 
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Canada’s Social Security 
Cost $80 per Head in ’51 


Social security benefits paid per head in 
Canada in 1951 amounted to $80 in terms 
of U.S. dollars, according to a statistical 
study prepared by the International Labour 
Office for discussion at the ILO’s first 
European Regional Conference in Geneva 
late last month. 

Amounts paid in 1951 in some of the 
other countries listed (per head of popula- 
tion in US. dollars) were: United Kingdom, 
$70; New Zealand, $102; Australia, $51; 
Ceylon, $3; Union of South Africa, $9; 
Treland, $25; Germany (Federal Republic), 
$78; France, $96; and the United States, 
$75. 


Housing Sets Records 
In 11 Months of 1954 


Boosted by further gains in November, 
residential construction in Canada set new 
records in the first 11 months of 1954. 
Completions were 6 per cent higher and 
starts 9 per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. Units under con- 
struction at the end of November showed 
an increase of 8-4 per cent over 1953. 

Starts in the first 11 months of 1954 
exceeded by 5-6 per cent those in the full 
year 1953. 

Starts in November numbered 9,764, an 
increase of 17 per cent over the 8,339 a 
year earlier. November completions 
totalled 11,246, a rise of 6 per cent from 
the 10,608 in November 1953. 

For the January-November period, the 
cumulative total of starts was 107,188, 
compared with 98,317 in the first 11 months 
of 1953 and 102,409 in the full year 1953. 

Completions in the first 11 months of 
1954 numbered 90,573 compared with 85,124 
in the like period of 1953 and 96,839 in 
the full year 1953. 

The number of units under construction 
at the end of November climbed to 73,746 
from 68,013 a year earlier. 


November Housing Starts 
Unusually High in U.S. 


* Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States totalled 103,000 in November, 
setting a new record high for the month, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The number of new dwelling units 
put under construction was 26 per cent 
above the November 1953 figure and repre- 
sented an unusually small decline (3 per 
cent) from the previous month. Housing 
starts usually drop from 10 to 15 per cent 
between October and November. 
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Privately-owned housing starts alone 
numbered 102,700 in November 1954. On 
a seasonally-adjusted basis, this repre- 
sented an annual rate of 1,385,000. units, 
greater than the rate for any month since 
the record-breaking summer of 1950. 


The total of 1,122,800 new non-farm 
dwelling units (private and public) started 
during the first 11 months of this year 
was 8 per cent above the 1,038,000-unit 
total for the corresponding 1953 period, 
despite a reduction in public housing from 
34,200 to 17,800 units. 


Two Million Houses Built 
In U.K. Sinee War’s End 


The United Kingdom Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government said last month 
that almost two million permanent houses 
have been built in Britain since the war, 
making possible the re-housing of six 
million persons. 

He said that an average of one out of 
eight persons was now living in a post-war 
house. 


France Ups Financial Aid 


For Housing Construction 


The French Cabinet recently approved 
measures to hasten solution of the housing 
shortage, termed one of France’s primary 
economic and social problems. 


A major decree issued by the Govern- 
ment at the end of 1954 greatly increased 
financial aid for the construction of apart- 
ments renting at moderate rates. About 
90,000 such apartments are planned for this 
year, compared with 55,000 built in 1954. 


Housing authorities hope that 210,000 
new dwellings will be built this year, and 
the aim is to increase the building rate 
in the following years to 240,000. Special 
centres are to be opened for training 
qualified workers in the construction trades. 


700 Canadians Employed 
On Seaway Lest Month 


The number of Canadians employed on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway had risen to 700 
by mid-January. A month earlier only 500 
were working on the project (L.G., Jan., 
p. 25). 

The total included office staffs, Hydro 
fieldmen and employees of contractors. 


A further increase in the number 
employed on the Seaway is expected in 
the Spring. 


Milltown Textile Plant 
Re-opened by Union 


At the beginning of the year, the textile 
plant in Milltown, N.B., was re-opened on 
a co-operative basis by members of Local 
858, Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO-CCL) following a two-month shut- 
down when the mill’s management ceased 
operations because of increasing competi- 
tion in the industry (L.G., Sept., 1954, 
p. 1228). Close to 300 workers are now at 
work, all being members of the co-operative 
and who invest in the mill out of their pay. 

Operations at the plant ceased on 
October 28 after having been the main 
source of employment for 73 years for the 
population of Milltown and St. Stephen. 
Only a little more than a year ago the 
factory, where synthetic yarns were woven 
into coat linings, suit lengths and auto- 
mobile seat covers, employed 800 persons. 

Under the new system, if a profit on the 
operations is shown, the members will 
decide whether to declare a dividend or 
plough the profits back into the mill. The 
carding and spinning departments have 
been re-opened on a six-month trial basis. 


Approximately 1,100 workers of a Deep- 
freeze plant in Chicago opened the new 
year by buying stock in an attempt to 
block the sale of their company. Under 
the scheme, the workers in the Deepfreeze 
Appliance Division, members of the AFL 
Auto workers, will seek to obtain 300,000 
of 486,304 outstanding shares of the com- 
pany’s common stocks. 

It is reported that the union members 
fear a change in ownership or management 
may mean a loss of many contract benefits 
and fewer jobs. The stock-buying plan is 
termed “a vote of confidence in the present 
management and a move to support and 
preserve it”. 


Textile Industry Output 
Down Slightly in 1952 


Canada’s textile industry produced 
$1,597,292,851 worth of goods in 1952, a 
drop of less than 2 per cent from the 1951 
production value of $1,626,489,328, accord- 
ing to General Review Of All Textiles, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Despite the small over-all percentage 
drop the year was one of fluctuating 
activity in the industry. The output of the 
clothing group rose by about 9 per cent to 
$853,151,206 from $780,012,025; but the pro- 
duction of other textiles fell by more than 
12 per cent to $744,141,645 from $846,477,303. 
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Cotton textiles, the largest component of 
textiles except clothing, reported a gross 
value of production of $246,397,090 in 1952 
compared with $297,285,085 in 1951, a drop 
of 17 per cent. The output of the wool 
textiles fell by 21 per cent from $192,217,597 
to $150,935,470 and synthetic textiles and 
silk by 5 per cent from $166,549,897 to 
$157 ,628,515. 

The clothing group on the other hand 
operated at record level. Several of the 
industries, notably knitted goods, reported 
activity somewhat below 1951 but for the 
group as a whole it was a banner year. 
Men’s, women’s and children’s factory 
clothing industries accounted for the major 
portion of the group’s advance, their out- 
put increasing from $482,176,234 in 1951 to 
$550,054,898, a 14-per-cent gain. Production 
of the children’s factory clothing industry 
jumped by nearly one-fourth to $42,071,853 
from $33,768,340. 


Murray Cotterill Returns 
To Steelworkers H.@. 


Murray Cotterill, for the last two years 
special representative of the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) in Western 
Canada, returned to Toronto last month 
to resume his former position of Director 
of Public Relations for the union. He 
succeeds Jack Williams, who has resumed 
the position of Director of Public Relations 
for the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Union Membership in U.K. 
Dropped Slightly in 1953 


Trade union membership in the United 
Kingdom totalled 9,461,000 at December 31, 
1953. This was a drop of 63,000 from the 
peak figure recorded one year previously. 

Both male amd female membership 
declined. The number of males recorded 
at the end of the year was 7,701,000, a 
decrease of 0:6 per cent, and the number 
of females 1,760,000, a decrease of 0:8 
per cent. 

Trade unions numbered 687, five fewer 
than at the end of 1952. Absorption of 
smaller unions by larger unions partly 
accounted for the decrease. 

Although the tendency towards amalga- 
mation has resulted in a progressive decline 
in the number of separate unions, 387 of 
the 687 unions had a membership of fewer 
than 1,000 each; 317 had fewer than 500 
members. Approximately two-thirds of the 
aggregate membership was accounted for by 
the 17 largest unions. 
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CMA Recommends Cuts 
In Income, Excise Taxes 


A tax reduction as an aid to employ- 
ment and lower prices was recommended 
in a brief sent to the Hon. Walter Harris, 
Minister of Finance, January 19 by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. The 
Association said that a reduction in 
personal income taxes might well stimulate 
employment by providing increased pur- 
chasing power. 


“Abolish” Special Taxes 


With respect to the excise tax, the CMA 
called for the abolition of the 15-per-cent 
and 10-per-cent special taxes on such 
commodities as automobiles, radios and 
stoves. With exports down 5-6 per cent 
in volume and eight per cent in value for 
the first nine months of 1953, the need 
for greater flexibility in the cost and price 
structure was real, the Association said. 


Eisenhower Proposes 
Minimum Wage Increase 


In his annual State of the Union message 
delivered to the United States Congress 
January 6, President Hisenhower called for 
the enactment of a 90-cent-an-hour 
minimum wage law with extended coverage, 
instead of the present 75-cent-an-hour rate. 
The extended coverage would include 
mainly workers in agriculture, farm pro- 
cessing and retailing. 

(In his annual message to the New York 
legislature, Governor Averell Harriman 
urged that the state formally memorialize 
Congress to increase the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour. Governor Harriman’s appeal 
was backed by New York City’s Clothing 
Manufacturers Exchange, representing 336 
companies with 40,000 employees, which 
went on record as favouring a 50-cent rise 
in the present minimum.) 

Amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
along the lines laid down last year by 
the President was urged in the annual 
statement. 

The President called for the creation of 
an office of the Co-ordinator of Public 
Works which would give more “emphasis 
and continuity” to essential co-ordination 
of federal, state and local agencies in the 
planning and execution of public works 
throughout the country. 

Among the other measures called for by 
Mr. Hisenhower were the following :— 

Enactment of a federal health ‘reinsurance 
program as well as a program to improve 
medical care for those who receive federal- 
state public assistance. 
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Continuation of the program of technical 
aid for underdeveloped countries. 

General pay increases for all federal 
workers, including’ postal employees. 


France’s Minimum Wage 
To be Strictly Applied 


Premier Mendes-France outlined to the 
French Government recently his plan for 
a stricter application of the country’s 
minimum wage law. 

The Premier said he has asked all indus- 
tries to negotiate contracts and to apply 
strictly the rule that puts the minimum 
wage at between $61 and $70 per month. 
Those industries that cannot apply this, he 
said, will be able to obtain credits from 
the Government’s reconversion fund. 


Eisenhower Predicts High 
Employment, Production 
Continuing economic expansion and a 
“high and satisfactory level of employment 
and production” were predicted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his annual Economic 
Report to the: United States Congress on 
January 21. Mr. Eisenhower predicted that 
in ten years the gross national product 
would rise from the current annual level of 
$360,000,000,000 to $500,000,000,000. 


President’s Conclusions 


Referring to 1954’s “transition from con- 
traction to recovery,” the President drew 
the following conclusions :— 

Wise and early action by Government 
can ward off serious difficulties later. 


Contraction may be stopped completely 
even when government expenditures and 
budget deficits are declining if effective 
means are taken for building confidence. 

Monetary policy can be a_ powerful 
instrument of economic recovery so long 
as the confidence of consumers and busi- 
nessmen in the future remains high. 

Automatic stabilizers such as unemploy- 
ment insurance and a tax system that is 
elastic with: respect to the national income 
can be of material aid in moderating 
cyclical fluctuations. 

A minor contraction in the United States 
need not produce a severe depression 
abroad. : 

An expanding world economy can facili- 
tate United States adjustments in its own 
economy. 

Mr. Eisenhower reiterated his request for 
the establishment of an Office of Co- 
ordinator of Public Works Planning as a 
preparedness step which might cushion 
a future economic slump. 


He said: 


A problem of great interest in this con- 
nection is the stimulation of public works 
planning in states and localities. Many 
smaller communities have projects within 
their master development plans for which 
funds are not immediately available to pro- 
duce preliminary engineering surveys and 
designs. Assistance to such communities 
would help them to develop plans for public 
works ready for initiation, which otherwise 
would take months to prepare in case of 
need. Such a reservoir of planned public 
works should be of considerable magnitude 
to be effective. The sum of $1,500,000 made 
available by the Congress last year for 
planning advances—that is, interest-free loans 
—to states and municipalities was a good 
beginning but no more than that. It is 
recommended that the Congress enlarge sub- 
stantially the appropriations for planning 
advances, and that a revolving fund be 
established for this purpose. 


“Need is Continuous” 


Mr. Eisenhower concluded: “The need of 
building a reservoir of ‘ready-to-go’ projects 
has been recognized in three separate 
programs of planning advances, established 
by the Congress within the past decade. 
This experience indicates that the need for 
preparedness, being itself continuous, is not 
well met by programs of limited duration.” 


CMA Brief Criticizes 
Increase in Imports 


Increased import into Canada of manu- 
factured goods has caused serious injury to 
many manufacturers and unemployment in 
many Canadian plants, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association charged in a_ brief 
submitted last month to the Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Minister of National Revenue. 
The Association suggested certain amend- 
ments to the Customs Act as a means of 
determining the fair market value of such 
goods. 

The CMA said that its proposed amend- 
ments did not in any way conflict with 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


Commodity Imports Drop 
8% in First 10 Months 


The value of Canada’s commodity 
imports declined 7 per cent in October and 
slightly more than 8 per cent in the first 
ten months of 1954 when compared with a 
year earlier, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. 

Total value for October was $333,100,000 
compared with $358,300,000 a year earlier, 
bringing the January-October total to 
$3,384,400,000 in 1954 compared with 


- $3,693,000,000 in 1953. 
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A 5-5-per-cent drop in volume was the 
main factor in reducing the total value of 
imports in October; prices were down 1-4 
per cent. In the January-October period, 
volume averaged 8-5 per cent lower but 


-prices were slightly higher. 


In the ten-month period, two groups, 


agricultural and vegetable products, and 
wood and paper, rose in value. The 
largest decreases occurred in fibres and 
textiles, iron and _ products, non-ferrous 


metals and non-metallic minerals. 


November Immigration 
38% Less Than Year Ago 


The number of immigrants to Canada in 
November was 38 per cent below that for 
November 1953; the number for the first 
11 months of 1954 was down 7 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1953, according to figures released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. 

In November, 8,664 persons entered 
Canada, compared with 13,916 in November 
1953. Of these, 3,199 were from the British 
Isles, 859 from the United States, 2,114 
from North European countries, and 2,492 
from other countries. 

Immigrants totalled 146,773 for the first 
11 months of 1954, compared with 157,638 
for the same period in 1953. 

In the first 11 months last year, 4,261 
Canadians returned from the United States, 
compared with 4,332 in the corresponding 
months in 1953. 


B.C. Adds Two Members 
To Labour Boards 


Two new appointments to the province’s 
Labour Relations Board and the Board of 
Industrial Relations were announced in 
December by British Columbia’s Labour 
Minister Lyle Wicks. 

D’Arcy Baldwin, Managing Secretary of 
the Road Builders and Heavy Construe- 
tion Association and former chairman of 
the labour board, and Pen Baskin, repre- 
sentative of the International Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL), were the two 
appointees. 

The appointments bring the membership 
on the boards to seven. Other members 
are Provincial Deputy Labour Minister 
Bill Sands, Mrs. Rex Eaton, Charles 
Murdock, Pat Young and Al Little. 


The Labour Relations Board and Board 
of Industrial Relations have separate duties 
but the same membership. 
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Bill Asks Jobless Benefit 
For N.Y. Ferm Workers 


Two bills introduced in the New York 
State Legislature last month would remove 
agricultural labour from its present cover- 
age exemption under the state’s Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law. 

Among other bills relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage introduced at the 
legislature were :— 


Number of Employees 


Two bills that would make employers of 
one or more workers lable for state 
unemployment insurance taxes, including 
employers of one or more domestic 
servants. The law at present makes only 
those employers having four or more 
workers liable for unemployment insurance 
taxes. 

A bill that provides that domestic 
servants could be grouped with an 
employer’s other workers in determining 
liability under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law. Under the existing law an 
employer’s domestic workers are considered 
separately from his other employees and 
he is liable for taxes with respect to his 
domestic servants only if he employs four 
of them. 


Exempted Organizations 


A bill that would continue to exempt 
only religious organizations but would 
extend compulsory coverage to other types 
of non-profit organizations. At present 
non-profit religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational organizations are 
not liable for taxes (except with respect 
to persons employed temporarily and solely 
for construction). 

A bill that would remove the suspension 
of unemployment insurance benefit rights 
in cases where the person is not an active 
participant in an industrial controversy, or 
where the dispute occurs in a place of 
business of the person’s employer other 
than the one which the person himself is 
actually employed, or where a shortage of 
materials occurs in the place of work 
because of an industrial dispute elsewhere. 
The law at present imposes a_seven- 
week suspension of benefit rights on a 
person who becomes unemployed because 
of a strike, lockout, or other industrial 
controversy. 

A bill to make benefits payable for 39 
weeks. At present benefits are payable for 
26 weeks in a year. 

A bill to add an allowance of 20 per cent 
of a person’s benefit rate for each of his 
first three dependents, or not more than 
60 per cent of benefit rate. 
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Govt. Labour Officials 
To Convene in Toronto 


The International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labour Officials will hold its next 
convention in Toronto , August 23 to 
August 26, it was decided at the Associa- 
tion’s latest executive board meeting in 
Washington. 

Leading topics for consideration at the 
convention were set by the board as: 
(1) mediation and conciliation; (2) co- 
ordinated labour departments; (3) indus- 
trial safety and health. 

J. B. Metzler, Ontario’s Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Association President, presided 
at the board meeting. 


Cement Workers’ Chief, 
Wm. Schoenberg Retires 


The retirement of William Schoenberg as 
General President of the United Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International 
Union (AFL) was announced last month. 
He completed his term of office on January 
1, 1955, and will now hold the title of 
General President Emeritus. 

Mr. Schoenberg has headed the Union 
since it was chartered by the AFL in 1939. 
Prior to that he was the AFL mid-west 
Regional Director. 

Felix C. Jones,. since 1948 Assistant to 
the General President, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Schoenberg. 


Fur Union Votes to Join 
AFL Butcher Workmen 


The International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union (independent) at a special 
convention last month voted overwhelm- 
ingly to merge with the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America (AFL). 

The merger will become effective if a 
majority of the 113 fur and leather locals 
approve the convention’s action in a refer- 
endum vote that must be completed by 
the 22nd of this month. 

The proposed agreement of merger pro- 
vides for establishment of a fur and leather 
department in the butchers’ union, with 
power to set its own economic policies and 
elect its own officers and with representa- 
tion on the Amalgamated’s international 
executive board. 

The fur union was expelled from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations five 
years ago on charges that it was 
Communist-dominated. The _ butchers’ 
union has also been discussing a merger 
with the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO). 


Labour Briefs Presented to Provincial Govts. 


CCL Federation Alarmed 
Over N.S. Unemployment 


Concern over the “alarming situation” in 
Nova Scotia’s coal and steel industries was 
expressed in the annual brief of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) pre- 
sented to the provincial cabinet January 17. 
Federation President Syd Oram said that 
there had been an “acute increase in the 
number of unemployed” which, coupled 
with a sharp decline in job opportunities 
in the basic industries of coal and steel, 
“has created situations little short of 
desperate in many areas”. 


The brief urged the cabinet to press the 
federal Government to establish a national 
fuel policy to aid the coal industry. “The 
Nova Scotia coal industry needs a market 
of at least 7,500,000 tons per year if it is 
to operate at full capacity and therefore 
show a better performance to cost,” the 
brief said. Present production runs to less 
than 6,000,000 tons a year. 


The provincial Government was asked to 
use only coal in heating all public buildings 
and the change-over to diesel locomotives 
by the Canadian National Railways was 
said to be “jeopardizing” national defence, 
as it made Canada dependent on imported 
diesel oil, which might be cut off in 
wartime. 

An investigation by the provincial Gov- 
ernment of the operations of the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Company “with a view to 
having an announced statement of future 
policy regarding their operations in this 
province” was urged by the CCL organiza- 
tion. The brief said that last year the 
Federation had asked the Company to 
expand its Sydney plants and to produce 
more diversified steel products and “because 
this was not done we now find ourselves 
with some 1,400 steelworkers unemployed”. 

Concerning unemployment, the labour 
brief said the federal Government should 
be asked to assist by granting subsidies 
that would encourage secondary industries 
to enter the province. President Oram 
said that in Pictou County alone there were 
2,500 unemployed workers, forced out of 
jobs by the closing of the coal mines in 
the area. 

Among other requests made by the 
Federation were the following :— 

That the federal Government and the 
Canadian Maritime Commission — be 
approached for the construction of a Cana- 
dian merchant fleet of “fast competitive 
cargo and passenger ships”. 

More assistance to fishermen. 


Establishment of fisheries and labour 
departments in the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment. 


TLC Federation in N.B. 
Seeks Chignecto Canal 


An urgent recommendation that the 
Chignecto Canal be constructed was 
featured in the annual brief presented 
January 12 to the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment by the New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour (TLC). The labour federation 
said that itghad the right “to expect 
practical consideration of the claims of this 
province” for the canal, as completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway “will undoubtedly 
cause loss of livelihood in the province”. 

The Federation said that it had con- 
sistently supported “those public-spirited 
groups” who had been fighting for the 
construction of a ship canal through the 
Isthmus of Chignecto. “We believe that 
now is the psychological time to offer 
renewed and vigorous demands for the 
immediate construction of this waterway. 
We realize this is a federal proposition 
but we believe our provincial government 
is in a very strong position at this time 
to exert pressure on Ottawa authorities 
for immediate action towards construction 
of the Chignecto Canal,” the brief said. 

Permission for unions of employees of 
Government boards and commissions to be 
certified as bargaining agents upon the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was praised by the Federation 
which at the same time voiced its dis- 
approval of the fact that no such union 
has yet obtained certification. 

In addition, the labour body called for 
increases in workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments, public works to combat unemploy- 
ment, expansion of low-cost housing 
programs and amendments to the mothers’ 
allowances legislation. 


N.B. Labour Council (CCL) 
Also Wants Canal Built 


Demands for the construction of the 
Chignecto Canal, new bridges across Saint 
John harbour and Marsh Creek, and a 
program to improve bridges in the proy- 
ince as a whole were prominent among 
the requests contained in the annual brief 
of the New Brunswick Council of Labour 
(CCL) presented to the provincial Govern- 
ment January 12. Headed by Council 
President R. Lloyd Cherry, the CCL body 
described the Chignecto Isthmus as “a 
serious impediment to coastal and inland 
marine transportation”. 
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“The great mineral discoveries of the 
Ungava Peninsula and those in the 
Bathurst area of our own province, with 
improved transportation facilities on the 
Atlantic Coast (through construction of the 
canal), would greatly influence both Cana- 
dian and American industries in these sec- 
tions,” the brief said. “This in turn would 
undoubtedly bring to a head the Passama- 
quoddy power development, as advocates 
of the projects in the United States have 
constantly maintained that a Chignecto 
Canal would influence greatly industrial 
development of the Atlantic Coast region 
of New England”. ’ 

The brief said that with industrial 
expansion along the Atlantic coast section 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a 
sufficient market would be created which 
would make possible the development and 
economic distribution of Passamaquoddy 
power. 

Provincial government action, in co- 
operation with civic, municipal and federal 
government agencies for the construction 
of bridges across Saint John harbour and 
Marsh Creek, were urged by the labour 
body in view of the “considerable time” 
now needed to cross the harbour and the 
“bad repair” of the bridge now spanning 
the creek. 

Referring to New Brunswick bridges 
generally, the CCL Council complained 
that their narrow width posed a real threat 
to the safety of the motoring public. 


Rail Unions Frown on 
Trailer Trucks on Roads 


A request that “large trailer trucks” be dis- 
couraged from using the highways so that 
there would be more inducement to carry 
the trailers by rail high-lighted the annual 
presentation of a brief to the Quebec Gov- 
ernment by the Quebec Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods on January 12. In addition 
to calling for a strict enforcement of the 
present regulations regarding trucks, the 
Brotherhoods called for more restrictions 
and changes such as an increase in the tax 
on diesel fuel to a rate 50 per cent higher 
than the tax on gasoline. 

Among other requests which the rail 
unions presented to Premier Maurice 
Duplessis were the following:— 

Establishment of a national board for 
the regulation of interprovincial highway 
transport. 

Removal of the provincial ban on the 
sale and consumption of oleomargarine. 

Increases in allowances and fees paid to 
juries. 
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Provincial co-operation in the establish- 
ment of a national health insurance plan. 


Quebec CCL Federation 
Condemns Bills 19, 20 
stated that 
recall the 
forbidding 


unions and 


The Premier of Quebec has 
his Government will never 
Padlock Act or the laws 
communist infiltration in trade 
strikes in public services (Bills 19 and 20). 


The Hon. Maurice Duplessis made these 
statements to the delegation of the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions (CCL) 
when it presented its annual brief to the 
provincial cabinet in mid-January. 


Mr. Duplessis added that he will not 
appoint a member of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour to the Labour Relations 
Commission, as a bill adopted in 1951 
authorizes him to do, so long as the CCL 
is opposed to the padlock legislation and 
to Bills 19 and 20. 


“We cannot appoint a representative who 
will fight the laws of the Government,” 
he said. 


The Federation said that it deplored the 
tendency of the province’s Minister of 
Labour to appoint practising lawyers as 
presidents of arbitration courts. “We 
submit,” the brief specified, “that these 
lawyers are apt to be partial, as they often 
represent the employers’ party in other 
arbitration courts, and their personal 
clients are for the most part employers.” 


The Hon. Antonio Barrette, Quebec 
Minister of Labour, said that this state- 
ment was unfair both to the lawyers and 
to the Minister of Labour, and that it did 
not give a true picture of the situation at 
all. Mr. Duplessis added that members 
of the Bar take an oath of office when they 
accept the presidency of an arbitration 
court. 


Quoting figures given by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the QFIU brief also 
emphasized that the average weekly wage 
in manufacturing, which was $28.72 in 
Quebec in 1946 compared with $30.04 in 
Ontario, the difference being $1.32 a week 
or 4°6 per cent, rose to only $52.05 in 
Quebec in 1953, compared with $58.65 in 
Ontario, the difference thus increasing to 
$6.60 a week or 12-7 per cent. 


In order to remedy what it considers an 
anomaly, the Federation suggested that the 
minima found in the minimum wage 
legislation be increased, that the principle 
of equal pay for equal work be recognized 
and that an agreement be obtained between 
the federal and provincial Governments 
permitting a union which represents 


employees of different plants, situated in 
different provinces but belonging to one 
company, to bargain on a national scale. 

The QFIU made four suggestions to the 
provincial Government for combating 
unemployment. It suggested making the 
44-hour week the law; forcing outside 
companies developing natural resources in 
the province to convert their products 
there; undertaking a series of public works; 
and offering more generous help towards 
the construction of moderately-priced 
dwellings. 

Surprised that the labour code prepared 
by the Superior Labour Council had not 
yet been presented to the Legislative 
Assembly, the Federation added that such 
a code should stipulate that an employer 
be forced to grant the voluntary revocable 
check-off to any union certified by the 
Labour Relations Commission; that 
employees of municipalities come under the 


jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour and 
not under the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; that employees of the police 
department be entitled to affiliate their 
unions with whatever labour organization 
they may choose; and that employees of 
municipal and school corporations enjoy 


. the right to strike. 


The QFIU also deplored the fact that 
the Labour Relations Commission had 
granted a certificate of union recognition 
to the AECM without giving the teachers 
of Montreal an opportunity to choose what 
union they would prefer by means of a 
secret ballot., 

The Federation also called for a health 
insurance scheme; an immediate electoral 
redistribution; two weeks’ vacation after 
five years’ service for employees coming 
under Order No. 3; the election of School 
Commission representatives by the people; 
and a charter of human rights. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


January 7 
Speech from the Throne 


Colombo Plan—Parliament to be asked 
to approve Canada’s continued participa- 
tion in the Plan and in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program. 

Disabled Persons Act — Government 
announced that as all provincial govern- 
ments have signified their intention to 
participate in the program it is now in a 
position to conclude the federal-provincial 
agreements, 


Unemployment—Work on public con- 
struction projects to be accelerated. 
Unemployment Insurance—Act to be 


amended to provide for increasing the 
duration and rate of supplementary benefit. 


National Housing Act—Small loans to be 
made available for home improvements. 


Railway Act—Amendment to provide for 


elimination of level crossings. 


January 10 


Industrial Status of Women 


Bill requiring equal pay for equal work 
introduced by Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough 
(Hamilton West). 


Throne Speech Debate 


In reply to criticism by the Acting 
Leader of the Opposition, Hon. W. Earl 


Rowe, of Government action to relieve 
unemployment, the Prime Minister said: 


There is some unemployment in Canada. 
There has been some unemployment in 
Canada every year. At the opening of 
every session of the Canadian Parliament 
for the last three or four years there has 
been considerable anxiety over the kind and 
extent of unemployment in Canada. How- 
ever, because of the resources, material and 
human, to which the hon. gentleman paid 
tribute, that situation has eased as the 
season advanced, and there is reason to 
expect that it will do so again. 

That does not mean that for those who 
are unemployed—and there are large num- 
bers—unemployment is mot a deplorable 
thing, and that we should not do every- 
thing within our power to lessen its effects. 
But, as the hon. gentleman has said, there 
is not very much that can be accomplished 
through the expenditure of public funds on 
public undertakings. What is required is 
something that stimulates the economy 
generally and does not to any unnecessary 
degree interfere with the display by our 
Canadian citizens of their own initiative 
and skills. 


January 11 
Unemployment Insurance 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, introduced a bill to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, to raise the 
rates of supplementary benefit to the 
present rate of regular benefit and the 
minimum supplementary benefit period to 


60 days. 
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Asked by Mr. G. R. Pearkes (Esquimalt- 
Saanich) if consideration has been given 
to extending coverage under the Act to 
fishermen and men connected with the 
fishing industry who are not perhaps actual 
fishermen, the Prime Minister replied that 
study of the matter affecting fishermen 
proper has been continuing “with good hope 
that some results might accrue from it”. 
As regards “near fishermen”, he said “that 
is something that is being studied as a 
side issue by the Commission.” 


Right of Railway Workers to Strike 


Member for Winnipeg North Centre 
(Stanley Knowles) asked if the Minister of 
Labour is aware of the concern felt by 
railway workers “over the loss of their 
right to strike’. He wanted to know if 
the Government is taking steps either to 
assure the workers that they still have that 
right or to establish a satisfactory alterna- 
tive. The Minister replied that he is 
waiting to be told of the conclusions 
reached by the General Conference Com- 
mittee of the non-operating unions at its 
recent meeting in Montreal. 


Railway Act 


The Prime Minister served notice of 
the Government’s intention to introduce 
amendments to the Act to provide for an 
increase in the annual appropriation to 
the Railway Grade Crossing Fund from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 


January 12 
Lay-offs by Canadian National Railways 


Hon. George C. Marler, Minister of 
Transport, said: 


On Monday last the hon. member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
asked whether I could give the assurance 
that we are at the end of lay-offs by the 
Canadian National Railways, and if I could 
say how soon those laid off in recent months 
would be reinstated. I should like to reply 
to the hon. member. The management of 
the railway informs me that reductions in 
working forces have been a necessary con- 
sequence of the general decline in traffic and 
that the volume of traffic determines in a 
very large measure how many persons the 
railway can employ. Because a _ general 
increase in traffic depends on such economic 
factors as industrial production and trade, 
it is not possible to say when an improve- 
ment in traffic conditions will justify the 
reinstatement of those whom it has been 
necessary to lay off. 


January 13 


Unemployment Insurance 


A Bill to amend Act to provide for in- 
creasing supplementary benefit read second 
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and third times and received the Royal 
Assent. Amendments to come into force 
“on the Monday immediately preceding 
the day” on which the amending Act was 
assented to (see page 194). 


January 17 


Industrial Relations 


Bill to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to provide 
for voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues re-introduced by Mr. Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre). 


Lay-offs at Avro Aircraft Limited 


Asked by Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York 
South) whether any communication had 
been received from the Ontario Federation 
of Labour (TLC) regarding the alleged 
lay-off of 1,100 workers by Avro Aircraft 
Limited (p. 163), the Minister of Labour 
replied that arrangements had been made 
for the Minister of Defence Production, 
Hon. C. D. Howe, and himself to meet 
the TLC President, Claude Jodoin, on 
January 20. 


Sale of CNR Hotels 


In reply to a question by Mr. Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) concern- 
ing protection of the rights of employees 
of four CNR hotels sold to private -in- 
terests, the Minister of Transport, Hon. 
George C. Marler, said that representatives 
of the CNR and the purchasers were inter- 
viewing all employees concerned with 
respect to future employment. Such 
employees as have seniority rights, the 
Minister stated, will have the opportunity 
of exercising them in conformity with the 
provisions of the union agreements and of 
assuming positions for which these seniority 
rights qualify them. 


January 20 


Lay-offs at Dominion Arsenals 


Replying to an enquiry concerning 
reported lay-offs at Dominion Arsenals at 
Quebec and Valcartier, the Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction, Mr. J. H. Dickey, said that con-‘ 
tracts which have been running for some 
two years are now coming to an end and 
a reduction in employment is inevitable. 
Of the 2,258 employees working in these 
plants at the end of the year, 46 women 
were laid off on January 14, a further 45 
were to be laid off on January 21 and it 
was expected that there would be another 
50 lay-offs during February and March. 


Final Report on Employment Effects 
of Manufacturing Plant Expansion, 1954 


New or expanded plant facilities created at least 19,000 employment 
opportunities in 1954. Considerably larger proportion of new jobs 
created in Pacific and Prairie regions than during past seven years 


Final figures are now available on the 
effects of industrial expansion on employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries last year. 

During 1954, approximately 19,000 new 
jobs were created by the construction of 
new plant facilities, an increase of 2,800 
from the preliminary 1954 total given in 
the detailed analysis of industrial expan- 
sion published in the November issue 
(p. 1550). 

The final yearly figures on new jobs, as 
recorded by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour, show 
that plant expansion resulted in 34,300 new 
jobs in 1952, 23,000 in 1953, and 19,000 in 
1954. 

Additional reports received since the 
publication of the preliminary figures have 
resulted in only minor changes in the 
industrial and regional distribution. New 
jobs stemming from manufacturing expan- 
sion in 1954 were distributed among the 
various industries more evenly than in 
previous years. In 1952 and 1953, the 
transportation equipment, iron and steel 
products, electrical apparatus and chemical 
products industries accounted for almost 
75 per cent of new jobs. Although these 
industries were still expanding plant facili- 
ties in 1954, they accounted for a signifi- 
cantly smaller proportion of the total 
number of new jobs, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


NEW JOBS CREATED BY 
MANUFACTURING EXPANSION’, 1954 


Number __ Per Cent 

Chemical products .............. 1,000 5 
Electrical apparatus............ 2,600 14 
Food and beverages ..........-- 1,400 7 
Iron and steel products........- 2,600 14 
Weather Products. dso. csicie sia seine 300 2 
Non-ferrous metal products..... 2,500 13 
Non-metallic mineral products.. 1,300 7 
Paper! products)... Qa. t6ee i. 5 
Petroleum products...........++ 4 
Rupbsr. Products.s oe s.03.0050nms\ 1 
TTEXGUG™ DYOUUCESS,.ccnsccasccteves 10 
Transportation equipment a “4 
Woods prodiuicta.iigi vis feiss csleesie 10 
Miscellaneous products.........- 3 2 

Motalinte aga sbaiaie sila tiie 06 100 


1Bconomics and Research Branch, Dept. of Labour. 


Compared with earlier years, the regional 
distribution of new jobs changed signifi- 
cantly in 1954. Ontario and Quebec 
accounted for 83 per cent of the total 
number of new jobs resulting from manu- 
facturing plant expansion during the period 
1948 to 1954 but these provinces provided 
only 70 per cent of the new jobs created 
in 1954. The western provinces, on the 
other hand, accounted for a considerably 
larger proportion of the new jobs created 
in 1954 than they did during the past 
seven years. In fact, more new manufac- 
turing jobs were created in these provinces 
last year than in any year since 1948. 


New manufacturing facilities in the 
Prairie Provinces resulted in about 2,500 
new employment opportunities during 1954. 
As in other parts of the country, these 
jobs were more widely dispersed indus- 
trially than in previous years. In 1953, 
for example, expansion in the chemical 
industry accounted for more than three- 
fifths of the new jobs stemming from 
manufacturing expansion in the region. In 
1954, however, almost all industries shared 
in the expansion, none accounting for more 
than one-sixth of the total. 


The trend of total manufacturing employ- 
ment in the region corresponded roughly 
to the trend of new manufacturing jobs 
created in the 1948-1954 period, although 
there were significant differences between 
provinces. Alberta was the only province 
to show a continual increase in average 
yearly employment. Manufacturing indus- 
tries in Alberta employed about 24,000 
workers in 1948, with a steady gain to 
about 32,000 in 1954. Little manufacturing 
expansion occurred in Saskatchewan, where 
agriculture is far more important than else- 
where, and consequently average yearly 
employment changed little from 1948 to 
1954. Manitoba, with the largest and most 
diversified manufacturing industry of all 
Prairie Provinces, showed a small over-all 
gain in employment from about 40,000 
workers in 1948 to 42,000 in 1954. In 
terms of expansion and employment, 
therefore, the greatest growth in manufac- 
turing has been in Alberta, followed by 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW JOBS (1948-1954)! AND OF MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT (1948) 


Atlantic 
UL ee ee ee ae Pe Oe 4 
ARR Be Ne eco sci ae alacant n 4.00 Sols tain eee ate naeate 2 
Od S Be a Se. ccs Tec S « edaacanlin Sales peeled 4 
4 


Average Employment 1948.............ssse008 


Per Cent 
Quebec Ontario’ Prairies Pacific Canada 
22 48 13 13 100 
23 64 7 4 100 
30 53 7 6 100 
33 50 6 7 100 


1Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


2Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


At least 2,300 new jobs were created 
in the Pacific region in 1954—a record 


yearly total. A large part of these new 
jobs resulted from the completion by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada of its plant 
at Kitimat; operations began with a staff 


of 1,400. Smaller numbers of new jobs 
were created through the expansion of 
facilities by firms manufacturing wood, 


paper and petroleum products. 

Since 1948, the paper and wood products 
industries have undergone the greatest 
expansion of all manufacturing industries 
in British Columbia. New and expanded 
paper products plants required at least 


2,200 new workers from 1948 to 1954, the 
bulk of the new jobs being in pulp and 
paper mills. At the same time, however, 
the pulp and paper industry carried out 
a large modernization program which 
resulted in an increase in production with- 
out a comparable increase in employment. 

The British Columbia lumbering industry 
created at least 400 new jobs in manufac- 
turing in 1954 and a total of approximately 
1,800 new jobs from 1948 to 1954. Much 
of this expansion was in plywood; several 
large expansion projects of this nature were 
carried out in Vancouver and Vancouver 
Island. 


37" Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


President predicts record construction year with increased employment 
opportunities “at all levels”; appeals for co-operation of architects, 
owners and designing engineers in overcoming seasonal unemployment 


Construction at a record value of $5 
billion is possible in Canada in 1955 if 
the trend in the volume continues at its 
present rate, Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation President Raymond Brunet told 
delegates attending the Association’s 37th 
annual meeting in Quebec City, January 16 
to 19. Mr. Brunet said that the construc- 
tion industry had had a greater volume of 
work in each successive post-war year and, 
provided that construction costs remain 
at levels that will continue to attract in- 
vestors, the present year should see even 
greater activity. 


“In an expanding economy like Canada’s 
with increasing population and industrial 
production, it is only natural that our con- 
struction programs will also become larger 
over the years ahead,” he said. 
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The construction industry, which now 
employs upwards of 500,000 workers “in 
actual construction operations,’ will pro- 
vide increased employment opportunities 
“at all levels” with larger volumes of work 


ahead, he forecast. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


Turning to the question of seasonal unem- 
ployment, Mr. Brunet said that though 
the industry was increasing its efforts to 
stimulate winter work, “upwards of 25 per 
cent of our summertime labour force are 
on the average unemployed in construction 
during the middle of the winter”. 


He continued: 


The interest of government agencies and 
industrialists in timing their projects so as 
to provide more winter work is most 
encouraging and reflects the benefits to all 


interested parties—construction workers 
receive more employment; construction com- 
panies can plan more efficient operations on 
a year-round basis; manufacturers are 
relieved of storage and production problems 
related to seasonal purchases; owners occupy 
their buildings sooner; and government has 
fewer applications for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 


Mr. Brunet said that statements that 
wintertime construction was considerably 
more expensive were in many cases exag- 
gerated and, in the light of modern tech- 
niques, outdated. He noted that if 
buildings are “closed-in” before winter, 
costs are usually comparable and may even 
be lower due to a better supply situation. 
Mr. Brunet said that extra costs may 
apply only to portions of the work actually 
put in place during the cold weather and 
that the owner might well be compensated 
by an earlier occupancy. 

Repair and maintenance work is usually 
carried out for homeowners and industrial- 
ists, because of custom, during the 
summer, the construction official said. 
Much of this work could be done in the 
winter months to greater advantage, he 
added. The spreading-out of the construc- 
tion work was a matter of timing, Mr. 
Brunet remarked, adding that in this 
matter the co-operation of owners, archi- 
tects and designing engineers was abso- 
lutely essential. 


“By joint efforts, further advances can 


be made in overcoming the seasonal 
unemployment problem to the mutual 
benefit of all concerned,’ Mr. Brunet 


concluded. 


Legislation Committee 


Proposed changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act are under study by the 
CCA’s legislation committee and “ample 
opportunity” will be given for representa- 
tions on the amendments, R. A. Seasons, 
chairman of the committee, announced. 

Mr. Seasons noted that in 1954, a bill 
was introduced in the Quebec legislature 
to amend that province’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so that reciprocal agreements 
could be made with other provinces to 
eliminate payment by employers of double 
compensation assessments for employees 
working outside their home province. Mr. 
Seasons termed this a “commendable move” 
and, referring to similar legislation enacted 
by Ontario in 1953, expressed the hope 
that both provinces would enter into 
reciprocal agreements as soon as possible on 
this matter and with other provinces 
as well. 
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Excerpts from CCA Statement of Policy 
Labour Relations 


(1) Fullest possible co-operation among 
management, labour and government to 
improve efficiency and reduce costs 
through increasing productivity, both in 
the manufacturing plants and on the 
construction job-sites; enlarging the 
supply of skilled craftsmen by  in- 
creased apprenticeship and immigration 
programs; encouraging more adequate 
vocational guidance and training facili- 
ties; and participating with representa- 
tives of the major construction labour 
organizations in a National Joint Con- 
ference Board. 

(2) Recommendation of Builders’ Ex- 
changes throughout the country to adopt 
the Joint Conference Board principle in 
dealing with labour; members of the 
employers’ committee to have full 
authority to act on behalf of each trade. 

(3) Negotiation of labour agreements 
with common expiry dates and for 
effective. periods of not less than two 
years, where possible, in order that the 
Wage-rates and working conditions 
effected thereby bear a more realistic 
relationship from a point of view of 
time to the duration of the majority 
of construction contracts. 


Housing 

(1) Maintenance of the 
Housing Act on a basis that will serve 
the essential housing market. 

(2) Continuation of efforts to reduce 


National 


housing costs through greater  indi- 
vidual productivity, more cost- 
conscious design, on-site assembly line 
construction, modernization of building 
codes and research activities. 


Public Works 


Construction projects carried on by the 
Department of Public Works in 1954-55 
probably represent “something like 300,000 
man-months of work on-site and off-site,” 
Major-Gen. Young, Deputy Minister of 
the Department, told the meeting. Review- 
ing the operations and activities of the 
Department, the Deputy Minister - said 
there were localities where the types of 
workers unemployed could be absorbed use- 
fully in on-site and off-site activity con- 
nected with the construction of public 
works and also where such projects can 
have “a long-term stimulating effect on 
private industry and hence help to create 
permanent jobs”. 

Major-Gen. Young pointed out that some 
projects were essential in meeting the 
immediate requirements of an area but the 
types of unemployed workers do not come 
from either the construction industry or 
from related trades. In such cases, he 
said, the contribution of public works 
projects “to the direct relief of unemploy- 
ment must be relatively small”. 
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Methods whereby seasonal unemployment 
problems may be eased are carefully con- 
sidered by the Department, the Deputy 
said, and all operating branches are seek- 
ing ways and means of encouraging winter 
work. No “quick and easy” solutions were 
possible but if industry and Government 
co-operate to the full in taking advantage 
of technical developments and improved 
administrative procedures, “substantial 
progress will be made,” Major-Gen. Young 
said. 


Labour Relations Committee 


Formation of a Canadian board for 
settling jurisdictional disputes in the build- 
ing trades, in co-operation with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was recom- 
mended in the report of the labour rela- 
tions committee, presented by A. C. Ross 
of Ottawa. 

“Tt seems most unreasonable that these 
jurisdictional disputes have to be referred 
to a Jurisdictional Board in Washington 
... particularly as the rulings made by this 
Board seem to apply only to one project 
rather than being generally applicable for 
an area,” he said. 

Comparative stability in construction 
trade wage rates was achieved in 1954, the 
report noted, mainly because of the 
levelling-off in living costs and the effects 
of the two-year agreements signed in 1953. 
The report warned that there was “a cloudy 
background” to this stability in view of 
the fact that time lost in work stoppages 
in the past 12 months was estimated at 
190,000 man-days. 

Concern was expressed by Mr. Ross over 
the labour policies of certain United States 
refinery contractors operating in Canada. 
According to Mr. Ross, agreements had 
been signed by these concerns with boiler- 
makers’, plumbers’ and pipefitters’ unions 
at rates “considerably in excess” of those 
negotiated locally by the “majority” of 
employers and unions. The CCA contended 
that when working in Canada these firms 
should abide by the usual collective agree- 
ments signed by Canadian labour union 
locals and the employers’ associations. 

Rulings of the Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act permitting pay- 
ment of benefits to workers who refused 
to cross picket lines were called “mildly 
disturbing” by Mr. Ross. In these cases, 
he said, the Umpire held that workers ran 
the risk of physical violence from the 
strikers. He pointed out that picketing 
employing force was illegal and said it 
was very unwise to pay benefits to workers 
because their fellow workers are allowed to 
indulge in illegal acts. 
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Housing Committee 


In its report to the convention, the 
CCA’s housing committee recommended 
several changes to the National Housing 
Act. These included: extension of the 
90-per-cent loan provision on NHA houses 
to the maximum limit; implementation by 
the lending institutions of the regulations 
permitting 30-year amortization periods; 
greater recognition of the differences in 
housing needs and concepts in the various 
regions of Canada and between urban 
centres, medium-sized towns and rural 
communities; and the provision of “open- 
end” mortgages, to assist those with 
incomes of less than $3,400, to young 
couples purchasing small homes designed 
to be enlarged at a later date to meet 
future needs at a reasonable cost. 

In order to encourage people to save a 
sufficient amount of money to place a down 
payment on a home, the committee recom- 
mended that the Government be 
approached to issue “Home Purchase 
Savings Bonds” carrying the same rate of 
interest as Canada Savings Bonds. These 
should be purchasable under a _ payroll 
deduction plan from banks or loan 
companies at any time, the committee 
suggested. 


Apprenticeship Committee 


Proper training of apprentices in the 
construction trades “lags far behind the 
demand,” according to the report of the 
CCA apprenticeship committee. 

“Tt is becoming increasingly apparent,” 
the report said, that a shortage of prop- 
erly trained apprentices in the various 
trades not only slows up construction and 
adds to costs but indirectly affects con- 
struction materials and methods. 

In the trowel, painting, masonry, plaster- 
ing and lath work trades there is a trend 
towards substitution, the report said, noting 
that more progress is being shown in such 
fields as electrical, plumbing and sheet 
metal work. According to the report, 
21,250 apprentices were in training in 
Canada in 1954 compared with 19,441 
in 1953. 

The committee urged the Association to 
gives its fullest support and co-operation 
to the growth of apprenticeship training. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions approved at the 
convention were the following:— 

That the federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments be “strongly” urged to amend 
their labour relations legislation to require 


an 


the use of secret ballots under the super- 
vision of electoral officers or other public 
officials of a similar status when trade 
unions vote on strike action. The CCA 
said that it was “especially important” that 
votes on strike action represent the voters’ 
“personal feelings and considered thinking”. 

That law enforcement bodies ensure 
“strict compliance with the laws of Canada” 
where trade unions “ignore the normal 
processes of law and order prior to and 
during strikes”. 

That the facilities of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration be used 
to encourage “an orderly program of 
selective immigration” with due emphasis 
being given to workers skilled in the con- 
struction and allied industries. 


That the federal Government be com- 
mended for its efforts to schedule more 
public works during the wintertime and 
that other governments and public bodies, 
private owners and designers be urged to 
“take action to promote practices to 
smooth out the present seasonal fluctua- 
tions in construction operations”. 

That the federal Government be com- 
mended for changes in its housing legis- 
lation last year and that action be taken 
to develop a program whereby “at least” 
125,000 dwelling units a year will be built. 
The CCA specifically called for attention 
to be given to an extension of the 90-per- 
cent loan provision beyond the present 
$8,000 lending limit value and that con- 
sideration be taken of the age and “future 
prospects” of borrowers in addition to their 
income-carrying charges ratio. 


————_—_—_—_—_———— 


43” Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce 


President warns that demand for guaranteed annual wage holds serious 
implications for Canada, criticizes “drift to fewer working hours and 
ever-increasing wages”. Resolutions call for more government control 
over strikes and restriction of sympathy and jurisdictional walkouts 


A warning that the demand for the 
guaranteed annual wage by labour would 
lead to serious implications for the Cana- 
dian consumer and a criticism of “a con- 
tinuous drift to fewer working hours and 
ever-increasing wages in industry” high- 
lighted the 48rd annual convention of the 
Ontario Chamber of Commerce in Ottawa 
January 6-7. 


Attended by some 175 delegates repre- 
senting 33,000 business men, the convention, 
under the chairmanship of A. Roy Courtice 
of Toronto, called for tight government 
controls over labour strikes and law 
enforcement against sympathy walkouts, 
mass picketing and intimidation of workers 
in disputes. 

In a keynote address to the delegates, 
Chamber President Ivor Wagner charged 
that the rights of individual workers were 
rapidly disappearing in the realm of “big 
business unionism” operating largely for the 
benefit of United States “union bosses”. 

“The matter of labour-management rela- 
tions is one of growing concern in all 
sections of the province,” he said at the 


Chamber’s opening session. “During the 
year, we have been faced with serious 
stoppages of work and production due to 
industrial disputes. 


“In an economy such as ours we guard 
jealously the right of the individual to 
express himself freely and to employ his 
individual skill in a manner which will 
benefit him most,” he went on. “Yet 
there is every indication that today those 
rights as far as the individual worker is 
concerned are rapidly disappearing in the 
realm of big business unionism.” 

(In a statement issued January 7, A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, criticized Mr. Wagner’s 
remarks and said that the statement that 
the rights of workers were rapidly dis- 
appearing in the realm of “big business 
unionism” are “entirely false” and greatly 
underrate the “intelligence of Canadian 
workers”’.) 

(Mr. Mosher said that the great majority 
of organized workers in Canada belong to 
autonomous unions—self-governing in collec- 
tive bargaining and other activities—and 
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that they have individual rights “at least 
equal” to those of any other group in 
society.) 

Mr. Wagner warned that the continua- 
tion of Ontario’s industrial progress will 
depend on the willingness of organized 
labour to recognize that its responsibility 
does not end with “the punching of the 
time clock at the end of the day”. He 
said that labour’s responsibilities, like those 
of management, never cease and that the 
problems of one are the problems of the 
other. 

The Chamber President said that if 
labour and capital are to get along together, 
there must be mutual trust and under- 
standing based “on the needs of each 
other”. He felt that there should be no 
major labour-management difficulties which 
“prudent” men could not solve without 
recourse to the “big stick”. 

Mr. Wagner added: “Unfortunately, with 
the gigantic growth and complexity of 
modern industry, the simple basic principles 
of capital and labour have been lost sight 
of and are little understood by the majority 
of workers.” 

In a policy statement, adopted by the 
convention, the Chamber proposed that all 
strikes be prohibited until they have been 
authorized by a majority of the employees 
in a secret, government-supervised ballot 
held after a “cooling-off” period. The 
statement also urged that when a strike is 
called, the minister of labour be empow- 
ered to poll the workers secretly to find 
out whether they wish to return to work. 

The policy statement said that sympa- 
thetic strikes, strikes due to jurisdictional 
disputes, mass picketing, intimidation and 
the secondary boycott are “inconsistent 
with the Canadian way of life’ and that 
“the provisions of the law should be 
enforced”. 


The Chamber’s 75-member policy com- 
mittee adopted a Hamilton resolution 
calling for a full study of the implications 
of the guaranteed annual wage on the 
Canadian economy. 


A spokesman for the Hamilton Chamber 
of Commerce said that the guaranteed 
annual wage, enunciated by President 
Walter Reuther of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, originated outside 
Canada without consideration of the 
impact it would have on Canadian prices 
and the markets for Canadian goods. 


Referring to the shortage of farm labour, 
the delegates agreed that if the Canadian 
farmer was in the position to tolerate short 
hours and pay high wages, there would be 
little difficulty in obtaining Canadian farm 
workers and in keeping farm youth on 
the farms. 

The Chamber predicted that the con- 
tinuing drift of farm youths to city jobs 
will make agriculture economically sick and 
that a sick agriculture “can well be the 
harbinger of a general depression”. It 
urged that a government body be set up 
to work vigorously towards a solution of 
the problem. 

Among other important resolutions 
adopted by the convention were those in 
which the Chamber:— 

Deplored the framing of Canadian labour 
demands in the United States and else~ 
where as an “infringement of Canadian 
sovereignty”. 

Expressed opposition to the enactment 
of check-off legislation and said that labour 
unions should be responsible for the 
management of their own internal affairs. 

Declared itself opposed to any form of 


compulsory health insurance and _ state 
medicine. ; 


David McDonald, Steelworkers’ Chief, Named ClO Vice-president 


; The executive board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations at the beginning of 
this month elected a new Vice-president, named three officials to serve on the United 
States Department of Labor Advisory Committee and announced the date and site of 


its 1955 convention. 


David J. McDonald, President of the United Steelworkers of America, was named a 
CIO Vice-president to fill the vacancy left by the death in February of James G. 


Thimmes, a Steelworkers Vice-president. 


CIO President Walter P. Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey and Vice- 
president Joseph A. Beirne were designated to serve on the Department of Labor 
Advisory Committee, whose formation was announced last November by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1744). 


The C1O’s 1955 convention will meet in Buffalo, N.Y., the week of October 17. 
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9" Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Ontario Labour Relations Board criticized. Unemployment and labour 
unity dominant topics at meeting. A. F. MacArthur re-elected president 


Sharp criticism of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, strong support for a 
merger with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and a growing concern over unem- 
ployment highlighted the ninth annual 
convention of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (TLC) held in Niagara Falls 
January 15 to 17. Some 400 delegates 
representing approximately 250,000 trade 
unionists in the province considered 110 
resolutions during the three-day meeting. 

Nearly a quarter of the resolutions 
criticized the provincial labour board or 
suggested improvements in its operations. 

Although the convention agreed that the 
Act which brought the labour board into 
* operation was fair, it declared that it was 
intended to be a court of human relations 
rather than a court of law. In a state- 
ment of policy, incorporating many of the 
points at issue, the Federation said: “We 
are somewhat alarmed by the trend of the 
Board, particularly in the past couple of 
years, towards the technical and away from 
the humanitarian approach to labour 
relations.” 

A recommendation to appoint a special 
committee on the province’s Labour Rela- 
tions Act, on a year-round basis, received 
the unanimous support of the convention. 

The TLC Federation asked the Board to 
make every effort to eliminate delays in 
reaching decisions. Delays, it said, were 
hurting unions and aggravating industrial 
relations which the Act was designed to 
prevent. One resolution urged that the 
Board’s procedure be changed so that no 
decision was held up longer than eight 
weeks. The Federation further asked that 
the Act be amended to prevent an 
employer from applying for the decertifi- 
cation of a bargaining unit. 

Strong criticism of lawyers who appear 
before the labour board was raised by 
Russell Harvey, AFL Representative in 
Canada and a member of the Ontario 
board, 

“The use of legal labour relations experts 
is going to create industrial strife,” he 
said. Labour is not pleased “with the 
introduction of legalisms into labour rela- 
tions” and was going “to take a stand on 
it,” he declared. 


“These lawyers have tried to introduce 
the atmosphere of a court to labour hear- 
ings. Why introduce legalism and refer- 
ences to cases long ago when we have 
laymen sitting on the board?” he asked. 

“Tf this had been intended, a condition 
of membership of the Board would be 
graduation from a law school. Over the 
years the lawyers have introduced their 
own jargon which means nothing to the 
laymen on the Board.” 

The trade union official charged that 
with unemployment and by the aid of 
“would-be legal specialists” some employers 
were taking advantage of restraining 
influences in the Act and had been depriv- 
ing unions of what should be their rights. 

Lawyers handling labour disputes were 
interested only in the fees attached, he 
said, and their use by management was 
the “worst kind of intervention”. Mr. 
Harvey further objected to companies 
having recourse to the courts to challenge 
a decision of the Board. In courts of law, 
the judges knew little of the disputes, were 
“unintentionally socially prejudiced” and 
were not equipped to handle such cases, 
he said. 


Support for a merger of the Trades and 
Labour Congress with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour was emphasized when 
Federation President A. F. MacArthur 
declared: “It is to be hoped that the 
leadership of both segments of the labour 
movement will work unceasingly and with- 
out thought of personality to make 1955 
a banner year”. Earlier in his keynote 
address, Mr. MacArthur called upon the 
delegates to give their full support to the 
striking CCL auto workers in the Ford 
plants at Windsor, Oakville and Etobicoke. 

Speaking directly on the strike, the 
Federation head said: “I am sure the dele- 
gates appreciate the principles involved and 
are in full support, morally and otherwise, 
with the workers in their struggle, and 
wish them an early and honourable settle- 
ment.” 

Unemployment, particularly at the A. V. 
Roe, Canada, Limited, where, it was said, 
1,100 workers have been laid off, occupied 
a considerable part of the delegates’ time. 
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The convention blamed the federal Goy- 
ernment for the lay-off and, in a resolu- 
tion telegraphed to Ottawa, condemned 
the decision to cut back defence production 
at the plant. The emergency resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, charged 
that the Government had ordered the 
cutback in order to balance the defence 
budget. It added that this action had 
thrown more than 1,000 workers on an 
already saturated labour market and that 
unemployment in Ontario had reached 
dangerous proportions and was threatening 
the well-being of the province. The con- 
vention decided to ask the provincial 
Government to protest strongly to Ottawa. 

President MacArthur criticized the Gov- 
ernment for what he termed its failure to 
take a realistic view of the economic and 
employment situation. “With the eyes of 
the world upon Canada,” he said, “with 
capital coming in from Europe and the 
United States for the purpose of invest- 
ment in our natural resources, the Gov- 
ernment long ago should have taken down 
from the dusty federal shelves all those 
extensive work programs it has so long 
considered.” 

The TLC offreial cited bridges, canals in 
the Maritimes, atomic development, public 
buildings, hydro schemes and federal and 
provincial housing projects as “crying 
needs” at the present time as a means of 
“bolstering the Canadian economy and 
providing work for the unemployed”. 

Mr. MacArthur suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should control immigration in 
relation to the number of jobs available. 
He further suggested that immigration be 
handled by the Department of Labour, 
which is “in a position intelligently to 
apply a sound policy of immigration 
control”. 


Ontario Chamber of Commerce charges 
that labour unions were run by their 
leaders and recommendations that strike 
votes be decided by secret, government- 
controlled ballots, were denied by the 
Federation President, who said: “It is 
quite apparent they have given no con- 
sideration to the fact that the vast 
majority, if not all of our trade unions 
require a secret ballot before strike action 
is taken”. 

Mr. MacArthur said that critics should 
be told that the trade unions were run 
by the workers and not the leaders and 
that it was the former who made decisions. 

Trades and Labour Congress President 
Claude Jodoin, addressing the delegates, 
said that the aim of both TLC and CCL 
was to organize the unorganized “rather 
than enticing members from each other”. 
The TLC head endorsed the Federation’s 
stand on unemployment and on unity with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The closing day of the convention saw 
approval by a narrow majority of a reso- 
lution calling for an Ontario hospital 
sweepstake. Two votes were taken at the 
insistence of delegates to determine accu- 
rately the feeling of the convention on 
this matter. Under the proposed legisla- 
tion, a provincial lottery would be organ- 
ized with the revenue being used for the 
modernization of hospitals. 

Federation President MacArthur was 
re-elected head of the labour organization 
for the eighth time in the annual elections 
held at the close of the convention. 
Others re-elected were Secretary-Treasurer 
John Hancox and Vice-presidents William 
Boothroyd and {. M. Dodds. 

R. W. Ostling, of Fort William, only new 
member of the executive, was elected a 
vice-president. 

The convention decided that its 1956 
sessions would be held in Toronto. 


McGill’s Industrial Relations Conference Scheduled for April 18-19 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, will deliver the dinner address at the 
7th Annual Industrial Relations Conference at McGill University. He will speak on 
“Social Responsibilities and the Conciliation Process”. ~ 

The central theme of the conference, to be held April 18 and 19, is “Industrial 


Conflict and Dispute Settlement”. 


Canadian and United States speakers with special 


knowledge and interest in the field have been invited to present papers. 

Speakers will be Dr. Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton University, who will speak on 
“The Nature of Industrial Conflict”; Prof. David L. Cole, Cornell University, “Achieving 
Agreement in Collective Bargaining”; J. C. Adams, Central Ontario Industrial Relations 
Institute, “The Conciliation Process—a Management Viewpoint”; Eamon Park, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL), “The Conciliation Process—A Union Viewpoint”; — 
and Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill’s Industrial Relations Centre, “A Critical 
Appraisal of Compulsory Conciliation in Canada”. 
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11" Annual Convention of the 
B.C. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Direct political action to be encouraged, province-wide strike fund to 
be studied and amendments to Labour-Relations Act to be sought. Pro- 
vincial Government urged to adopt program to combat unemployment 


Direct large-scale political action is to 
be encouraged for the first time in all 
British Columbia unions affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour as a result 
of approval given by 125 delegates at the 
11th annual convention of the B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour in Vancouver January 8-9. 

Unemployment, amendment of the pro- 
vincial labour relations legislation, estab- 
lishment of a province-wide strike fund, 
closer co-operation between farmers and 
labour, the 40-hour week and trade were 
given: prominence in discussions at the two- 
day convention. 

Under the political action program, local 
unions will be encouraged to set up com- 
mittees to study legislative matters affecting 
their members and to encourage participa- 
tion in all municipal, provincial and federal 
elections. A provincial political action 
committee will be established, composed of 
selected members of the Federation’s 
executive, plus one representative of each 
local, district or area. 

Handbooks and bulletins will be pre- 
pared for distribution and advertising will 
be purchased when necessary to inform the 
public of political issues. The provincial 
committee will study financing of the plan 
and will prepare a “battle plan” for the 
coming municipal, provincial and federal 
elections. 


Unemployment 


“Nothing short of another war” will 
prevent unemployment in Canada from 
soaring past the 600,000 mark this winter, 
Donald MacDonald, CCL _ Secretary- 
Treasurer, told the delegates. The Govern- 
ment’s “unrealistic” unemployment figures 
show only a part of the picture, he 
asserted. 

“Tt’s a fair estimate that 400,000 Cana- 
dians are out of work right now,” he said, 
“and by March the figure will have risen 
to half-a-million. There’s apparently noth- 
ing that can stop unemployment from 
shooting past 600,000 by early March,” he 
added. 


The British Columbia Government was 
called upon by the Federation to under- 
take the following program to combat 
unemployment :— 

The provincial Government to make 
public a clear-cut policy for combating 
unemployment. 

Provincial and municipal governments to 
make use of the provisions of the National 
Housing Act which provides for three-level 
government participation in housing 
projects. 

Government to time public works, where 
practical, to provide maximum employment 
with the same principle to be applied to 
all purchases of goods, services or repairs. 

Establishment on a voluntary basis of a 
provincial advisory committee on unem- 
ployment with representation from Gov- 
ernment, labour, management and the 
National Employment Service. 

Provincial-municipal co-operation to 
achieve co-ordinated planning of projects. 

Provincial Government to consider the 
advisability of sending a “government- 
labour-management goodwill and _ trade 
delegation” to all countries “speedily and 
economically accessible from our Pacific 
ports” to promote “closer relationships and 
improved trade”. 

Increased grants to be made available 
for research projects to discover new uses 
for, of new products from, “our natural 
resources’, to speed the building of 
secondary industries throughout the 
province. 

Federal Government co-operation to be 
sought for a study of “all factors, including 
facilities,’ having a bearing on exports 
through the province’s ports, “to ensure 
that nothing is overlooked which can 
improve our exports and trade with coun- 
tries adjacent to the Pacific Ocean”. 

Enactment of legislation providing for 
the 40-hour, five-day week, two weeks’ 
holidays with pay and abolition of blanket 
overtime permits. 


Strike Fund 


A province-wide strike fund among all 
CCL-affiliated unions was approved in prin- 
ciple by the Federation when delegates 
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agreed to the establishment of a committee 
to study all phases of such a fund. 

Commenting upon the proposed fund, a 
Federation spokesman said: “We must set 
up something to replace a plan that is 
going to fall apart. The old system of 
collections in plants and on the streets 
is out-wearing its welcome.” 

The proposed strike fund will not be 
available to unions not voting to partici- 
pate, will be opened only upon the request 
of a striking union, will apply only to 
British Columbia and will be administered 
by a trusteeship of three or five persons. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention agreed to seek amend- 
ment of the “most vicious” sections of the 
provincial Labour Relations Act. Dele- 
gates were urged to get out and campaign 
for changes in the Act. 

Among the resolutions approved were 
those :— 

Condemning the actions of the federal 
xovernment in “forcing compulsory arbi- 
ration” on railway trade unionists. 

Advocating an “ever closer affiliation” 
setween agriculture and labour. 

Calling for amendment of the Unem- 
vloyment Insurance Act in order to in- 
crease and extend benefits and to aid 
workers who are excluded from coverage 
or whose benefits have been exhausted. 

Urging the federal Government to estab- 
lish a national health insurance plan. 

Requesting income tax legislation amend- 
ments providing for reduced rates and 
increased exemptions. 

Demanding that the pension allowance 
granted to old persons and veterans be 
increased to “at least a minimum of $150 
per month”. 

Calling upon the provincial Government 
to reduce the period of hours of exemption 
from the Hours of Work Act on the 
handling of fresh fruits and vegetables from 


nine hours per day, six days a week from 
June 1 to November 30 each year to eight 
hours per day, six days per week, Monday 
to Saturday from July 1 to September 30 
each year, 


Resolutions Not Approved 


Two resolutions submitted by the 
allegedly leftist Marine Workers and 
Boilermakers Union, Local No. 1, one 


referring to labour unity and the other to 
West German re-armament, were not 
carried by the convention. 

The first, calling upon the Federation to 
go on record as “endorsing” the recent 
no-raiding pact between the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the CCL 
and urging all affiliates to participate in 
the pact “to the end that we may have 
organic unity in the trade union move- 
ment in Canada” failed to obtain conven- 
tion approval. 

The second resolution, calling upon the 
Federation to go on record “as opposed to 
the re-armament of Western Germany” also 
did not receive convention approval and 


was referred back to the resolutions 
committee. 
An executive resolution urging the 


Federation to participate in the organ- 
ization of a “non-partisan democratic 
association for the purpose of imparting 
information to citizens of the dangerous 
effects of Jaws, and encroaching of our 
democratic freedoms coming into being 
under the present administration” did not 
obtain the approval of the delegates. 


Election of Officers 


Convention elections returned Dan 
Radford to his post as Federation 
President. Others elected included J. 


Morris, Ist Vice-president; W. Symington, 
2nd Vice-president; R. Smeal, 3rd Vice- 
president; and George Home, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


ILO Director Says 1954 “Probably Best of Post-War Years” 


For the world’s workers, 1954 was “probably the best of the post-war years,” David 
Morse, Director-General of the International Labour Office, said in a statement issued in 


Geneva last month. 


Incomplete “but convincing” statistics from all parts of the world, Mr. Morse said, 
showed “modest gains in most of the fields that determine worker well-being”. Unem- 
ployment was generally reduced, consumer prices remained “remarkably stable”, real 
wages showed modest gains in most reporting countries and the time lost as a result of 


strikes was very low, he said. 


Inflation was confined to a few small sectors of the world’s economy instead of being 
a characteristic feature of most regions, as it had been since 1945, Mr. Morse declared. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Ten-hour day and daily wage of $2 to $4 most common for bricklayers 
and masons half century ago; shorter hours found in Ontario, British 
Columbia and highest wage, $6 a day, reported from Similkamean, B.C. 


The ten-hour day and a daily wage 
ranging from $2 to $4 were common 
features of conditions of work among brick- 
layers and masons in Canada in 1904 and 
1905 according to a feature article published 
in the February 1905 issue of the Lasour 
Gazettr. A survey of 2,519 employers and 
2,883 labour organizations, of whom 624 or 
about 11-5 per cent replied to the Depart- 
ment’s questionnaire, revealed that the 
ten-hour day was most common in the 
Maritimes and Quebee while in Ontario, 
nearly one-half of the replies received 
reported a nine-hour day or shorter. 

A breakdown of 287 individual replies 
concerning hours of work showed that 185 
were on a ten-hour day, 82 on a nine-hour 
day and 20 on an eight-hour day. The 
bricklayers and masons working an eight- 
hour day were confined exclusively to 
Ontario and British Columbia and included 
the cities of Toronto, London, Niagara 
Falls, Vancouver, Rossland and New 
Westminster. 

The highest daily wage for bricklayers 
noted by the Department was $6, which 
was the current rate in Similkamean, B.C. 
The lowest daily rate was $1.25-$2 in 
Edgett’s Landing, N.B. Daily wage rates 
for masons ranged from a high of $6 in 
Similkamean to a low of $1.50 in Port 
Hastings, NS. 

Referring to the wage rates quoted in the 
Royal Commission on Capital and Labour 
of 1889, the Department noted that brick- 
layers’ wages had increased approximately 
21-4 per cent by 1904 while rates for 
masons had risen by about 16-16 per cent. 

In 1889, the ten-hour day was generally 
prevalent for both classes whereas by 1904 
every city surveyed, with the exception of 
three, reported a nine-hour day. 

The high daily wage for bricklayers in 
1889 was $3.50-$4 in Quebec city and $2-$3 
for masons in Saint John, N.B. Looking 
back 34 years to 1869, the Department 
reported that the wages of bricklayers, 
masons and labourers had doubled and that 
since 1895 the wage increases had amounted 
to about 30 per cent.. 


General industrial conditions in Canada 
during January were termed “exceptionally 
buoyant,” comparing favourably with 
December and showing a great improve- 
ment over January 1904. Less employment 
activity was reported from Windsor, Hull, 
Quebec, Vancouver and Victoria. 

Lumbering, mining, transportation and 
several branches of manufacturing reported 
increased activity although many branches 
of trade registered a decline following the 
holiday season, the GazetTre reported. 

The price of sugar advanced again in 
January to bring that staple to its highest 
peak in 15 years, the Gazette said. In the 
opening half of the month, two successive 
price increases were registered. 

A rise of approximately ten per cent in 
the cost of boots and shoes was forecast 
and concern was being expressed, particu- 
larly in Quebec, at possible rental increases. 

Immigration to Canada continued at a 
high peak in January and shipping and 
transportation companies reported that the 
coming season would exceed all others in 
the number of new arrivals. The Gazerre 
said that in no other year had the demand 
for transportation to Canada been so great 
before the end of February. 

During December, 1,317 immigrants from 
the British Isles, 1,289 from the United 
States and 1,062 from other areas were 
reported to have arrived in Canada. 

A slight increase, to seven, in the number 
of industrial disputes was registered in 
January, compared with five in the previous 
month. Of the disputes beginning in the 
month, two were in the building trades, 
two in the metal trades and one each in 
the tobacco industry and transportation. 

The loss of time to employees through 
trade disputes was approximately 2,775 
working days, an increase of about 1,150 
compared with December but a decrease 
of 13,700 compared with January 1904. 

During the year 1903-04, the conciliation 
services of the Department of Labour were 
requested on four occasions, according to 
the fourth annual report of the Depart- 
ment, which was published in January. 
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International 
Labour Organization — 


8" Conference of Labour Statisticians 


Government statisticians from 20 countries agree on ways to define 


employment and unemployment and on scope, frequency of collection 
of employment statistics; adopt provisional classification of occupations 


Statistical problems and methods con- 
nected with the definitions of employment 
and unemployment, the development of an 
international standard classification of occu- 
pations, and international comparisons of 
real wages were studied and discussed at 
the Eighth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians convened in Geneva by 
the International Labour Office November 
23 to December 3. The Conference, which 
meets approximately every three years to 
consider ways and means of improving 
labour statistics and increasing their inter- 
national comparability, was attended by 
representatives from 20 countries, including 
Canada. 


The Canadian delegation was headed by 
Dr. Nathan Keyfitz, Chief Research Statis- 
tician of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
He was assisted by Neil McKellar, 
Assistant Director of the Labour and Prices 
Division of the Bureau of Statistics, and 
by Dr. William Dymond, Chief of the 
Manpower Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
In contrast to the usual conferences of the 
International Labour Organization, which 
are representative of employers, workers 
and governments, the Statisticians’ Con- 
ference consisted only of government 
statistical experts. 


Resolutions defining employment and 
unemployment and the various ways in 
which statistics should be classified were 
approved by the committee established for 
this purpose. In addition, abreement was 
reached on the scope and nature of such 


statistics and the frequency of their 
collection. 
The standards and definitions estab- 


lished are intended to serve as a basis 
whereby employment and unemployment 
levels may be compared between various 
countries. Prompt publication and ready 
availability of these figures were requested 
by the committee. 

The ILO was asked to prepare one or 
more manuals relating to employment and 
unemployment statistics for the guidance 
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of countries in collecting and reporting on 
these figures and to undertake regular 
surveys of their experience in this field. 


In the committee dealing with occupa- 
tional classifications, agreement was reached 
that the basis of classifying occupations 
should be the trade, profession or type of 
work performed by the individual regard- 
less of the branch of economic activity to 
which he is attached or his industrial 
status. A provisional classification of 
occupations was adopted by the committee. 
The ILO was requested to convene a 
meeting of experts who would draft a final 
version to be reviewed and adopted by 
the Ninth Statistical Conference. 


One of the major problems in establish- 
ing international occupational classifications 
is in the development of a standard that 
can be used in common for census pur- 
poses and also for migration and placement 
purposes. 


The committee considering real wages, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Keyfitz, was 
assigned the task of devising wage com- 
parisons that would take account of price 


differences. The three comparisons in- 
volved are: changes in level from one 
point in time to another in a given 


country, differences in level between coun- 
tries at a given time and, differences in 
trends between countries. 

In addition to studying the methods of 
calculating the two components of real 
wages, money wage rates and price indexes, 
the committee took account of fringe 
benefits, unemployment, social security and 
family allowances. 

The committee’s resolution pointed out 
that real wages and the goods and services 
which can be purchased with wages must 
be distinguished from the broader concept 
of the level of living to which they are 
related. Real wage comparisons between 
places should also be made on the basis of 
the price and consumption pattern in each 
area, the committee .added. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 


Reorganized LMPC Makes Progress 


Excellent progress is reported by the 
LMPC at Irving Pulp and Paper, Limited, 
of Lancaster, N.B., where the unit was 
reorganized last February after a period of 
inactivity. 

Employees at the plant are represented 
by the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL- 
TEC), 

The committee meets regularly every 
fourth Monday, at 3 p.m., except during 
a period of two months in the summer, 
when vacations make it difficult to get all 
members together at any specified time. 

Meetings are of limited duration and a 
definite agenda is prepared one week in 
advance of the meeting, to prevent wasting 
time on side issues. Any unfinished busi- 
ness is carried forward to the next 
meeting. The committee has found through 
experience that a strict time limit for 
meetings has contributed greatly to the 
success of the group. 

The committee membership is five 
members from management and seven 
from employees. Four members are per- 
manent. They are: the presidents of the 
two locals, the personnel supervisor and 
the mill manager. Mill Manager C. B. 
Davies, and C. E. Lynch, representing the 
employees, act as co-chairmen and, as such, 
preside at alternate meetings. This plan 
has been found mutually advantageous. 


Subcommittees Operating 


Standing sub-committees operating under 
the guidance of the LMPC total five; they 
are: safety committee, suggestion com- 
mittee, recreation and welfare committee, 
sanitation committee, parking and pub- 
licity committee. 

Since the safety committee went into 
operation under the guidance of the 
LMPGC, a reduction of 30 per cent in lost 
time accidents has been recorded at the 
mill. The chairman of the safety com- 
mittee is R. Danells. 


Many valuable suggestions for improve- 
ments around the mill followed reorganiza- 
tion of the suggestion committee. Four of 
the ideas submitted earned cash awards for 
the employees concerned. 

The recreation and welfare committee 
succeeded during the summer months in 
re-establishing the former interest in soft- 
ball, and in the fall got the bowling league 
going in full swing. The bowling league is 
particularly popular among the employees. 

In addition to the foregoing benefits 
derived from the work of the committee, 
there have been other advantages gained 
for both management and employees in the 
realm of mutual understanding and co- 
operation. 

The committee is entering its second year 
of operation, confident that its accomplish- 
ments in the future will surpass those of 
the past. 


Commonwealth Conference Scheduled 


A conference of interest to labour and 
management throughout the British Com- 
monwealth is scheduled to take place in 
Oxford, England, in July next year, and 
will discuss a plan of “humanizing” indus- 
try, conceived by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

It is expected that the conference will 
be attended by some 280 men and women 
between the age limits of 25 and 45, with 
approximately 190 of them being from 
overseas and 90 from the United Kingdom. 

In order “to preserve the independent 
character of the conference” governments 
will not be formally represented there. 

The men and women attending from the 
many countries of the Commonwealth and 
Empire will have experience in the man- 
agerial, technical and operative roles in 
industry, and the conference will give them 
the opportunity to find out how their 
various countries, some with advanced 
development and others less advanced, can 
learn from and about one another. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives i 
centres, who are available to help both 
Peregementa and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial 


Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote of employees and granted one 
application for revocation of certification. 
During the month the Board received three 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of masters, mates 
and skippers (boat operators) employed on 
towing vessels operated by Stone Brothers 
Limited, Port Alberni, B.C. (L.G., Dec. 
1954, p. 1723). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
freight handling and longshoring employees 
of Clarke Steamship Co. Limited, Montreal 
(G., Jans p-. 60). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Yankcanuck Steamships 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (L.G., Jan., 
p. 60). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
The Niagara District Broadeasting Co. Ltd. 
(Radio Station CKTB), St. Catharines, 


Labour Relations Board 


Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1954, p. 1723). 
(Returning Officer: R. L. O’Neill.) 


Revocation of Certification 


J. R. Chorley, Marion Fleming, W. A. 
Swaffield, applicants, National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent, and Brookland Company 
Limited (now Frontenac’ Broadcasting 
Company Limited) Radio Station CKWS, 
Kingston, Ont. The application was 
granted following a public hearing of the 
parties and the taking of a vote of the 
employees affected (L.G., Jan., p. 60). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Bureau of Safety, Loss and 
Damage Prevention, Windsor Street Sta- 
tion, Montreal) (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

2. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Dominion Catering 
Company Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Beverage Dispensers’ Union, Local 676, 
on behalf of a unit of lounge and beverage 
room employees of the Vancouver Hotel 
Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before ihe Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December the Minister appointed 


conciliation officers to deal with the 


following disputes :— 

1. Macdonald Hotel (Canadian National 
Railways) and Local Union No. 857, 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, N.B. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


This section covers prow ines under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative services of 


In December the Minister appointed 
Harold Perkins to investigate a complaint 
under Section 44 of the Act affecting 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, complainant, 
and the Western Ontario Broadcasting 
Company Limited (Radio Station and 
TV Station CKLW). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, 
Kentville, N.S., and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
Jan., p. 61). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 273, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Saint John, NB. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
(See above.) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX, Peterborough, 
Ont.), and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J, Ainsborough) 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1725). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between La Tribune 
Ltée (Radio Station CHLT, Sherbrooke, 
Que.), and the Sherbrooke Printing 
Syndicate Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 61), was 
fully constituted in December with the 
appointment of Mr. Justice André Mont- 
petit, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Montpetit was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. ‘ 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, PG, 
1008, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 


in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister_of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application, to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three ofticers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebee, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Martitime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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from the other two members, Arthur 
Matteau and Jean-Louis Gagnon, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Vancouver Hotel Company Limited (Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company) and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., 
p. 61), was fully constituted in December 
with the appointment of Prof. A. W. R. 
Carrothers, Vancouver, as Chairman. Prof. 
Carrothers was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, C. George 
Robson and George Home, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and the 
union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


During December the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


established in August to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SS. Princess Helene) 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1441). The text of the reports are 
reproduced below. 

During December the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in June to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Lakehead Terminal 
Elevators Association representing elevator 
companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur and Local 650, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1189). The texts of the 
reports are reproduced below. 

During December the Minister received 
the majority and minority reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in August to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Colonial Coach 
Lines Limited, Montreal, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1138). The texts of the reports are 
reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (SS Princess Helene) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The application was heard in Saint John, 
New Brunswick, on November 26, 1954, 
before a Conciliation Board consisting of 
His Honour, Judge C. J. Jones, Chairman; 
Mr. John McGough, Nominee of the 
Union; and Mr. Arthur J. Meagher, 
Nominee of the Employer. 


Representatives of the Union present 
were :— 

EK. Hughes, General Representative 
(Maritimes), Halifax, N.S.; Stanley Devine, 
Chairman, Local Negotiation Committee, 
Saint John, N.B.; Gerald Dort, Member, 
eo Negotiating Committee, Saint John, 


Representatives of the Company present 
were :— 

J. R. Strother, District General Super- 
intendent, Saint John, N.B.; H. E. Powell, 
Assistant District General Superintendent, 
Saint John, N.B.; Keith Campbell, Assis- 
tant to the Vice-President, Toronto, Ont.; 
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During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company affecting the 
Princess Helene. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge C. J. Jones, 
Woodstock, N.B., who was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 


members, Arthur Meagher, Halifax, N.S., 


and John McGough, Montreal, nominees 
of the company and the union respec- 
tively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Meagher. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. McGough. Lee 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced herewith. 
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S. M. Gossage, Assistant Manager, Depart- 
ment of Personnel, Montreal, Que.; J. G. 
Dow, Statistician, Saint John, N.B. 

By an agreement entered into between 
the employer and the Union in 1953, with 
July 1, 1953, as its effective date, a certain 
scale of wages was agreed to by the parties. 
The agreement was to remain in effect for 
two years from July 1, 1953, but the rates 
of pay were made retroactive to September 
1, 1952. The agreement provided that 
these rates could be reviewed upon notice 
at the end of the first year. The necessary 
steps were taken by the Union to have the 
rates reviewed, and they are the issue before 
the Board. The request of the Union 
is for:— 

(1) An increase of monthly wages of $35 
across the board for all unlicensed 
crew members; 

(2) An increase proportionate to the 
wage increase in the stand-by rates; 
and 

(3) An increase of 25 cents an hour in 
overtime rates. 


Briefs were submitted by both parties, 
and argument and discussion ensued before 
the Board until 5:00 p.m. on November 26. 
Neither party suggested any compromise. 
The Board sat on the morning and after- 
noon of November 27 to finalize its 
decision. 

It appeared at the hearing that the claim 
of the Union for an increase was based on 
three factors:— 


(1) That there should be some compen- 
sation for the four hours or more that the 
unlicensed personnel must stay upon the 
ship after their eight hours of work were 
completed; 

(2) That the cost of living in Saint John 
has gone up; and 

(3) That the officers have received more 
increases than the men. 


The rates of pay provided for under the 
agreement are based upon a five-day week 
of eight hours in a stretch of twelve hours 
per day. The Princess Helene leaves Saint 
John about 8:00 a.m. daily, sails to Digby, 
N5S., and then returns to Saint John about 
6:45 p.m. The crew members are required 
to be at work from 7:15 a.m. to 7:15 p.m. 
It is obvious that the crew members must 
stay on board ship for some time longer 
each day than the eight working hours. 

The undersigned members of the Board 
are of the opinion that inasmuch as the 
agreement of 1953 was entered into by 
mutual consent, and at that time the 
members of the Union were satisfied and 
agreed to perform certain services for 
certain rates of pay, there should be no 
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upward revision of those rates unless we 
are shown that there has been some change 
in conditions to warrant it. 

There is definitely, as far as we can 
ascertain, no immediate prospect of in- 
creased prosperity in the operations of the 
Princess Helene, nor of the Railway Com- 
pany as a whole. 

The increase in the cost of living in 
Saint John since the making of the agree- 
ment has been too infinitesimal to warrant 
the increase asked for, or any increase. 

Much stress was laid on the fact that in 
order to work an eight-hour day, the crew 
members must be on the ship twelve hours 
a day and that they should be compen- 
sated for it. This is, of course, unavoidable, 
and the agreement recognizes the situation. 
There has been no change which warrants 
additional remuneration. 

On the hearing, we were forced to the 
conclusion that the chief bone of conten- 
tion was that the Union felt that the 
licensed employees of the ship had received 
an increase which they did not get. This 
failed to impress us as a good ground for 
demanding an increase, where these people 
were in different categories. 

We, therefore, recommend that the rates 
of pay provided in the agreement, including 
overtime and stand-by rates, remain the 
same, 


All of which respectfully submitted. 
Dated, November 30, 1954. 
(Sgd.) C. J. Jonrs, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. J. Meacuerr, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On the 26th day of August 1954, a 
conciliation Board was appointed to in- 
vestigate the above dispute. The Board 
was constituted as follows:— 

His Honour Judge Charles J. Jones, 
Chairman. 

Mr. A. Meagher, Company nominee- 
member. 

Vet sls 
member. 

Hearings were held in Saint John, N.B., 
November 25 to 27, 1954. 

The Company was represented by:— 

Mr. J. Strother, General Superintendent, 
New Brunswick; Mr. K. Campbell, Assis- 
tant to Vice-President, Toronto, Ont.; Mr. 
J. K. Dow, Statistician; Mr. H. E. Powell, 
Assistant Superintendent; Mr. 8S. M. 
Gossage, Assistant Manager, Personnel, 
Montreal, Que. 


Union nominee- 


McGough, 
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The Union was represented by:— 

Mr. Stan Devine, Local Chairman; Mr. 
Gerry Dort, Committee Member; Mr. E. 
Hughes, Port Agent, Halifax, N.S. 

The Union requests were as follows:— 

(1) An increase in wage rates of $35 
across the Board for all unlicensed crew 
members. 

(2) An increase proportionate to the 
wages increase in the stand-by rates. 

(3) An increase in overtime rates of 25 
cents an hour. 


The case in support of the Union’s 
demands was attributed to the increase in 
the cost of living in the local area and 
the dissatisfaction of the employees having 
to work the 40-hour week in the spread of 
actual 60 hours aboard ship; or an eight- 
hour day’s work in the spread of 12 hours. 

As a Board member, I felt the demands 
were justified since the Union did not ask 
for hour by hour overtime for the addi- 
tional hours, which would no doubt have 
brought their cash value demands up to a 
very high figure. The Union requested a 
token payment of $35 to include the in- 
crease in cost of living in the local area 
and to cover the captivity of hours spent 
aboard ship. 

The Company presented a justified case 
of inability to pay in my eyes as a Board 
member by producing facts and figures on 
their annual financial statement. 

The Chairman of the Board did bring 
to light the fact that even if ships did 
earn a full capacity of business, it could 
never be able to show a very successful 


operating profit. It seems that the two 
terminals on either end of the voyage are 
shared by the ship; also the transfer of 
cargo and express from shed floor to vessel 
on both ends of the terminal. 

As a Board member, I have noted from 
the Company’s brief that they did grant 
increases when this condition did exist in 
previous years; therefore, I feel that the 
situation has not changed with regards to 
the present case. The ship is a necessary 
piece of railway equipment and must be 
borne as like burdens in the Railway’s 
operations. 

I therefore feel very justified in recom- 
mending the full demand of salary increase 
by the Union since seamen in the same 
calibre in the Canadian Great Lakes were 
granted the full benefits of the forty-hour 
week as of October 1, 1954. 

In the matter of the stand-by overtime 
increase, I recommend that in this case, 
the local Dockyard rates applicable to the 
nature or trade of the employment being 
done, be paid to these crew members. 

The direct overtime requested in demand 
(3) of this report would be automatically 
adjusted by the increase in salary. 

I was very pleased to observe, Mr. 
Minister, that the most cordial relations 
existed between both parties in the dispute 
at all times, and the spirit of good faith 
and honest collective bargaining was in 
evidence in both parties. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. McGovan, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Board of Conciliation appointed 
pursuant to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in connection 
with the above dispute consisting of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler as Chairman, 
Mr. M. A. MacPherson, QC, nominee of 
the employer, and Mr. Cliff C. Cooper, 
nominee of the bargaining agent, held 
formal sittings in the city of Port Arthur, 
then in the city of Winnipeg and later in 
the city of Port Arthur at which the 
employer was represented by: Mr. W. A. 
Johnson, QC; Mr. William H. Davison; 
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Mr. W. Scott Neill and Mr. James Fraser; 
and the bargaining agent was represented 
by: Mr. F. H. Hall, Vice-Grand President; 
Mr. J. L. Pateman, General Chairman; 
Mr. G. Hamilton, General Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. C. W. Hardick, District 
Officer; Dr. Alfred Stenger, Mr. D. 
MeMillan, President, Lodge 650; Mr. C. G. 
Seaman, Secretary, Lodge 650; Mr. C. C. 
McDonald, Member Lodge 650; Mr. M. 


MacKay, Member Lodge 650 and Mr. J. E. 


Wilson, Member Lodge 650. 


The Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation represents all the elevator com- 
panies at the Lakehead. 


The last agreements between the parties 
are four in number in identical terms 
terminating on the 8lst December 1953, 
between g@the bargaining agent and the 
following companies: 1. Manitoba Pool 
Elevators; 2. Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers Limited; 3. Searle Grain Com- 
pany Limited; 4. Canadian Consolidated 
Grain Company Limited; Eastern Ter- 
minal Elevator Company Limited; Federal 
Grain Limited; Fort William Elevator 
Company Limited; Lakehead Terminals 
Limited; McCabe Grain Company Limited; 
National Grain Company Limited; Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited; Superior 
Elevator Company Limited; United Grain 
Growers Limited and Westland Elevators 
Limited. 

When the Board heard the presentation 
made first by the bargaining agent and 
then the presentation made on behalf of 
all the elevator companies there seemed 
an unending number of differences between 
the contracting parties, so extensive that it 
seemed to involve practically the re-writing 
of the whole agreements. 

In Winnipeg, when the Board heard the 
respective replies to the original presenta- 
tions there still remained a great number 
of points in issue, alterations or amend- 
ments to existing clauses and additional 
clauses to the present agreements, one point 
in issue, the schedule of wages. 

It speaks very well for the principle of 
collective bargaining and also for the good 
sense of the parties that by the time the 
second meeting was held in Port Arthur 
the points in issue which had not then 
been settled were reduced to eleven and 
before the last Port Arthur meeting con- 
cluded all points in issue (alterations, 
amendments or additions) except the 
schedule of wages had been settled between 
the parties by mutual consent so far as the 
Board is concerned. 

The Board is under the greatest obliga- 
tion to the contracting parties and their 
representatives before it in that they had 
been successful in settling all the issues 
except wages with the result that the field 
of controversy was very considerably 
narrowed. The Board expresses to the 
representatives that appeared before it its 
heartfelt thanks for their co-operation. 

It was unfortunate that the last issue 
was not also settled. The Board made 
several determined efforts during the last 
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During December, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Local 650, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Lakehead Ter- 


minal Elevators Association, representing 
elevator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, 
Port Arthur, who was appointed by the 


Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, M. A. Mac- 
Pherson, QC, Regina, and C. C. Cooper, 
Port Arthur, nominees of the Associa- 
tion and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 
the chairman and Mr. Cooper. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
MacPherson. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


meeting at Port Arthur to find some 
formula satisfactory to both parties but 
were not successful. 

The Board must now on the material 
filed, including briefs, replies, schedules and 
exhibits—very little of which might be 
considered as having evidentiary value— 
and upon the arguments, make a recom- 
mendation on the wages issue. 

The main argument of the bargaining 
agent was that the schedule of wages pay- 
able at the Lakehead should be increased 
so that it would be the same as the 
schedule of wages paid in Vancouver 
elevators plus an additional 10 cents an 
hour to compensate them for an alleged 
dust hazard. 

The main argument of the employer was 
that the present schedule of wages was 
adequate and was comparable to other 
wages paid at the Lakehead for similar 
occupations. 

While it may be true that working con- 
ditions in Vancouver elevators are similar 
to Lakehead elevators—though there was 
no definite evidence or agreement to that 
effect—that is only one factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with this argument. 
There was no evidence that conditions 
generally were similar in Vancouver and 
the Lakehead. It was established to the 
Board’s satisfaction that there is a differ- 
ential in wages generally between Van- 
couver and the Lakehead and the parties 
in the past have apparently recognized 
that this differential exists. The Board’s 
opinion is that the schedule of wages at 
the Lakehead elevators should not be the 
same as the schedule of wages at Vancouver. 
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No serious effort was made to justify 
allowing any amount as compensation for 
an alleged dust hazard. This is apparently 
an occupational hazard which the employer 
is endeavouring to remove and in which 
some considerable progress has been made 
and the Board hopes that further progress 
will meet continued efforts. At the present 
time in any event there was no sufficient 
evidence supporting this claim and the 
Board makes no recommendation for any 
allowance for the alleged dust hazard. 

It was established that the pattern used 
in the past in granting increases across the 
board had resulted in the narrowing of the 
differential between wages for unskilled and 
skilled labour and the Board suggest to the 
parties that this presents a problem for 
solution. _The evidence indicated that 
possibly certain employees might not be 
receiving remuneration consistent with their 
work but it would be quite beyond the 
present jurisdiction of this Board to 
endeavour to find such employees and to 
undertake to assess what they should 
receive. The Board realizes that this is a 
matter which can only be determined after 
the most careful and reasonable negotia- 
tions. 

While it may be encumbent upon the 
employer to pay wage rates which compare 
favourably with those prevailing for com- 
parable work in the community it does not 
necessarily follow that the employer is 
under an obligation to match the highest 
rate for any occupational classification. 
Neither of the parties provided the Board 
with the type of information upon which 
an analysis of the comparability of wage 
rates could be made. The material was 
limited to a schedule attached to a brief 
presented by the employer and the Board 
are not fully convinced that it is entirely 
accurate or reliable. Owing to the very 
limited material recommendation must be 
made upon our assessment of and after 
careful consideration of the lengthy briefs, 
replies, schedules, exhibits and representa- 
tions made on behalf of the parties and our 
appraisal of the circumstances present in 
this case. 

- During the discussions the Board 
suggested to the parties that, in view of 
the fact that any agreement concluded now 
would terminate on the 31st of December 
1954, it might be wise to contemplate an 
agreement for a term in excess of one year. 
We again suggest to the parties to give 
serious consideration to the execution of an 
agreement for a term in excess of one year. 
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Because of the foregoing we respectfully 
recommend the following: 

1. That the wages of all employees 

covered by the four (4) agreements 

be increased 3 per cent. 

. That such increase be effective from 
July 19, 1954, the date me which 
the Board was finally constituted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dowter, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Curr C. Cooper, 
Member. 
Dated at Port Arthur, Ontario, this 
1lth day of December, A.D. 1954. 
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MINORITY REPORT 


While I am in agreement in many 
respects with the majority report I do not 
agree with the recommendations therein 
contained respecting wages of the 
employees represented by the bargaining 
agent. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
Lakehead elevator system is part and 
parcel of the agricultural economy. It 
must also be recognized to what degree 
agricultural income has shrunk in 1954. In 
the province of Saskatchewan alone the 
decrease is in excess of three hundred 
million dollars but with no corresponding 
decrease in cost of production—rather an 
increase. It must also be remembered that 
almost half the grain handled at Lakehead 
is by elevators wholly owned by the 
primary producers who have suffered the 
loss. Increased costs would be reflected in 
even more reduced returns. It is to be 
noted that some of the unions with large 
memberships on ‘the Prairies have either 
signed new agreements without any in- 
creases or been definitely told that no 
increases will be forthcoming. 

At the Lakehead the basic rate is not 
out of line with corresponding labour rates 
and it must be remembered that where rates 
are higher they are not in industry affected 
as adversely as agriculture has been this 
year. To this Board has been remitted 
many issues. All have been resolved by the 
parties except wages for 1954. The parties 
would not leave to us the making of any 
recommendation for 1955. On the evidence 
and argument, therefore, I must conclude 
that in my view the schedule of wages in 
1953 should also apply in 1954. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
'(Sgd.) M. A. MacPuerson, 
Member. 
Dated at Regina, Saskatchewan, this 
13th day of December, A.D. 1954. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Colonial Coach Lines Limited 
and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation in this matter 
was constituted as follows:— 


Judge J. C. Reynolds, Chairman. 

A. W. Beament, Esq., QC, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 

Pierre E. Trudeau, Esq., appointed on 
the nomination of the union. 


The Brotherhood had delivered to the 
employer and subsequently filed with the 
Board its requests, relating these requests 
to the clauses of the existing agreement. 
This was undoubtedly a reasonable and 
helpful way to make the submission but 
in the light of the way the agreement is 
drawn it had the result of being repeti- 
tious in matters of detail. We do not 
think, therefore, that it is useful to go 
through the detailed requests as put 
forward. We think it would be more 
helpful to take the substance of the 
requests, which can be conveniently 
broken down as follows: 


1. Wages and Hours of Work—Operators. 


2. Wages and Hours of Work—Non- 
operating. 
3. Miscellaneous Matters Affecting Remun- 
eration. 
(a) Sick Time Allowance. 
(b) Overtime—Operators. 
(c) Statutory Holidays—Operators. 
(d) Meal Allowance. 
(e) Room Allowance. 
(f) Court Time and Investigation Time. 
4. Welfare Benefits. 
(a) Group and Health Insurance. 
(b) Hospitalization Plan. 
(c) Pensions. 


General 


1. The Board set up by the Minister 
of Labour met at Montreal on the 21st, 
22nd and 23rd days of October 1954, and 
the 22nd day of November 1954, and 
received briefs and verbal submissions from 
both parties to this dispute. During the 
course of the sittings it seemed to us that 
the area of disagreement was somewhat 
narrowed but despite the obvious good- 
will on both sides it has become apparent 
that it is unlikely that the parties can 
agree at this time. 


On December 1, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and Colonial Coach 
Lines Limited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the. chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Reynolds, 
Kingston, who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. 
The nominee of the company was A. W. 
Beament, QC, Ottawa; the union nominee 
was Pierre E. Trudeau, Montreal. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 


tutes the report of the Board, was 
signed by the Chairman and Mr. 
Beament. The minority report was 


submitted by Mr. Trudeau. 
The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


2. On the 12th of September 1952, the 
parties entered into a collective agreement 
which was negotiated during the sittings 


of a Board of Conciliation. This agree- 
ment came into effect retroactively on the 
16th of April 1952, and was to continue 
until the 15th of April 1954, and thereafter 
until revised or superseded by a new agree- 
ment negotiated between the parties. It is 
the question of the terms of such new 
agreement which is before the Board. 

3. The employer operates an interurban 
and commuter bus service, mainly in the 
eastern part of the province of Ontario with 
a terminus in Toronto, and into the proy- 
ince of Quebec with a terminus in Montreal. 
Its employees fall into three well defined 
classes: 

(a) bus operators. 

(b) maintenance department, and 

(c) ticket sales and baggage 

employees. 


room 


Wages and Hours of Work—Operators 


4. The bus operators are paid on a 
combination of hourly service rate and 
mileage rate. During the time an operator 
is moving a bus he receives both the 
service rate of 43 cents an hour and a 
mileage rate of .0475 cents per mile for 
the miles actually travelled. During lay- 
overs he receives the service rate only. 
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The most important matter in dispute is 
the question of hours of work and rates 
of pay. The Brotherhood requests a 5-day 
week for all employees without loss of pay 
on the present rate and an additional in- 
crease in the service rate and in the mileage 
rate. The result of these increases after 
the first year of employment would be that 
the operator would be receiving 61.1 cents 
service rate and 6.2 cents mileage rate. It 
also requests certain changes in assigned 
hours. 


5. In considering the question of rates it 
is important to bear in mind that they 
must be considered in relation to all fringe 
benefits. The actual pay rates of them- 
selves do not necessarily tell the whole 
story. In addition to these increases in 
pay rates the Brotherhood requested many 
additional fringe benefits to which refer- 
ence will be made later. 


6. It has not been suggested that there 
has since the negotiation of the last agree- 
ment been any change in living costs in 
the area affected, which of itself would 
justify an increase in wage rates. The 
Brotherhood in its brief made a comparison 
in which increases in wages since 1946 was 
related to increases in cost of living during 
the same period; 1946 was no doubt 
selected as the arbitrary date most favour- 
able to the Brotherhood’s contention. A 
similar calculation worked from a different 
year base would give a different result. 
We are not prepared to go beyond the last 
agreement freely negotiated between the 
parties. 


7. Another factor which might be of 
importance is not present in this case, 
namely, that the extreme prosperity of the 
company justifies a sharing of this pros- 
perity with its employees. The employer 
has put in no evidence of inability to pay 
but has shown clearly that during the last 
three years there has been a marked drop 
in revenue. For this purpose the employer 
took the years commencing in September 
and ending in August. The revenue for 
the 1953-54 period had decreased 5-89 per 
cent over the 1952-53 period, and 9-59 per 
cent over the 1951-52 period. The employer 
then filed a supplementary statement 
regarding the month of September. This 
showed an even more marked decrease in 
revenue. There is therefore nothing in 
the financial picture as shown to us that 
of itself would warrant an increase in 
wages. 

8. Both parties have supported their 
submissions by comparison with other 
operations which they argue were com- 
parable. The principal comparisons relied 
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on by the Brotherhood are set out in their 
brief and related to Gray Coach Lines. 
Gray Coach Lines is a_ wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission and operates basically out of 
the city of Toronto, where the wage rates 
generally are higher than in the area in 
which the employer operates. We had the 
benefit of the assistance of Mr. James 
Barker, an officer of the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, having special knowl- 
edge of the operations of Gray Coach Lines. 
Mr. Barker was good enough to re-calculate 
many of the comparative figures in the 
Brotherhood’s brief and it appears from 
these re-caleulations that on some typical 
runs Colonial Coach pays more than Gray 
Coach Lines would pay, and in others pays 
less. It is, however, fair to say that over 
all the rates are closely comparable. 


9. The employer compared the wages 
that would be received at the Colonial 
rates on certain typical runs of the Gray 
Coach Lines with the rates actually received 
by operators of the Gray Coach Lines. 
These in every case were more favourable 
to a Colonial Coach operator on a daily 
busis, and of course were very much more 
favourable on a weekly basis because of the 
fact that Gray Coach Lines operates on a 
5-day week and the employer operates on 
a 6-day week. In connection with these 
latter comparisons, Mr. Robson gave figures 
showing what would be paid to Greyhound 
Coach Lines drivers on the same rate. In 
each case these figures were somewhat 
higher than those paid by either Gray 
Coach or Colonial Coach. Again, Grey- 
hound’s rates are calculated on a different 
basis from either of the other two and Mr. 
Robson, with his usual frankness, admitted 
that Greyhound’s operations were of a 
distinctly different nature than those of 
either Colonial or Gray Coach, and that 
perhaps the comparison was not a com- 
pletely helpful one. 


10. It was the position of the employer 
that the best basis of comparison was with 
operations in the same area in which the 
employer operated, and in which its oper- 
ators necessarily made their homes. For 
this purpose schedules were filed making 
comparisons with: 

(a) Gatineau Bus Lines. 

(b) Abitibi Bus Company Limited. 

(c) Pontiac Bus Lines, all three of which 

operate out of Ottawa. 

(d) Frontenac Bus Lines, operating out 

of Kingston, and , 
(e) Four bus lines operating in the 
Belleville-Trenton area. 


These operations are, of course, of much 
less magnitude than the employer’s oper- 
ation, but in every case the difference in 
remuneration of the operators is striking. 

11. The employer also compared the 
remuneration of an operator on one of its 
major runs, namely, Ottawa to Montreal, 
with the remuneration which would be 
received by the operators of four other 
lines, two of which were Gray Coach and 
Canada Coach. For this run the employer 
paid $1.64 more than the next highest and 
$6.12 more than the lowest. 

12. The employer also filed with the 
Board a schedule showing a comparison of 
the annual earnings of bus operators in its 
employ for the years 1945 to 1953. This 
comparison was based on all operators who 
received 26 pays during the calendar year. 
It did not, of course, mean that those 
operators worked the full year. On this 
basis in 1953 the average operator received 
$3,982.40 in a range the maximum of which 
was $5,238.07 and the minimum $2,804.19. 

13. In the later stages of the sittings it 
became apparent that the employees were 
not pressing for a reduction of hours of 
work in the operating department. We do 
not in any event think that there should 
be a change in these hours of work at this 
time. 

14. Therefore, considering that nothing 
has happened since the last agreement 
which of itself would justify an increase 
in the wage rates, that the wage rates 
presently paid compare more than favour- 
ably with wages paid for similar operations 
in the same or similar areas, and that the 
wage rates in fact result in the employees 
receiving a fair and reasonable annual 
remuneration, we are of the opinion that 
there should be no change in the wage 
rates of the operating department. 

15. Before leaving the question of pay 
we wish to refer to one matter. Mr. Robson 
pointed out, quite properly, that under the 
existing system on certain runs men had a 
very low hourly rate when one divided the 
daily pay by the elapsed hours. This was 
caused in cases where an operator had a 
short run and a very long lay-over. The 
lay-over hours are unproductive to the 
employer and relatively unproductive to the 
employee. We felt strongly during the 
hearing and it was so expressed that every 
thing possible should be done to eliminate 
these unproductive hours, and we urged 
both the employer and employees to meet 
in good faith and endeavour to see what 
can be accomplished in this respect. 
Theoretically, this might be accomplished 
by increasing the spare board, by trans- 
ferring some of these runs from regular 


runs. Something might also be done to 
employ drivers in maintenance, ticket office 
or baggage room during the time they are 
laid-over. It should, of course, be per- 
fectly clear that no present employee in 
the non-operating departments would lose 
employment by any such arrangement and 
it should also be perfectly clear that any 
operator temporarily so employed during 
lay-overs would receive the difference 
between the service rate and the rate of 
the job performed by him over and above 
his guaranteed daily minimum. We think 
also in this connection that the parties 
might well consider whether the system of 
daily minimum is as desirable as the system 
of pay-period minimum employed by Gray 
Coach Lines. 


Wages and Hours of Work—Other 
Departments 

16. Maintenance department, ticket sales 
and baggage room employees are paid at 
hourly rates and are presently working a 
48-hour week. In the maintenance depart- 
ment and ticket office and baggage room 
it is requested that the hours of work be 
40 hours a week with no loss in take-home 
pay and that there be an increase of 10 
per cent on the adjusted rate. We are 
told that this would have the effect of 
increasing the hourly rate of a first class 
mechanic from $1.43 to $1.89 and of a senior 
ticket clerk from $1.47 to $1.94. 

17. The question of wages and hours of 
work in the maintenance department, ticket 
office and baggage room can well be con- 
sidered together. After giving careful 
consideration to the arguments of both 
sides, we are of the opinion that hours of 
work should be changed to provide for 
eleven full 8-hour days in each two-week 
period and that this should be accom- 
plished without loss to the affected 
employees of pay over the period. This 
can be accomplished by increasing the daily 
rate of each employee by approximately 
9-1 per cent. As an example, the first class 
mechanic who now receives $1.43 would 
receive $1.56 an hour. It is interesting to 
note that the first class mechanic with 
the Ottawa Transportation Commission 
presently receives $1.54 an hour and works 
a 44-hour week and that that rate will be 
increased to $1.56 commencing the Ist of 
January 1955, with no change in hours of 
work. 


Miscellaneous Matters Affecting 
Remuneration 
18. Sick Time Allowance 
Article 52 of the existing agreement 
provides for a sick time allowance to be 
paid to ticket office and baggage room 
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employees. The Brotherhood asks that the 
same benefit be extended to the other 
employees of the company and we recom- 
mend that the submission of the Brother- 
hood in this regard be accepted. 


19. Overtime 

The agreement provides for overtime at 
time and one-half to be paid to employees 
of the non-operating department. The 
Brotherhood requests that overtime be paid 
to operating employees performing work 
after their assigned hours. We recommend 
that this request be granted. As a matter 
of mechanics the Brotherhood suggests that 
this result be accomplished by the addition 
of Rules (k) and (1) to Article 7. We feel 
it would be better to have overtime dealt 
with in a self-contained paragraph of the 
agreement. 


20. Statutory Holidays 


At the present time eight statutory holi- 
days are granted to the employees of the 
non-operating departments and six to the 
employees of the operating department. 
The Brotherhood asks that the statutory 
holidays of the operating department be 
increased by adding Victoria Day and Civic 
Holiday. The effect of this request is that 
time worked on these days would be paid 
for at time and one-half. We recommend 
that Article 8 of the existing agreement be 
amended by adding Victoria Day and Civic 
Holiday. The Brotherhood also ask that 
employees be paid normal time for 
statutory holidays not worked and an 
additional normal day’s pay for statutory 
holidays actually worked. With this we 
do not agree. 


21. Meal Allowance 


The question was raised regarding meal 
allowance. The present agreement provides 
for meal allowance under certain condi- 
tions, for ticket office and baggage room 
employees at the rate of 75 cents for break- 
fast and $1 for each other meal (see 
Article 438 (d)), and for maintenance 
department employees at the rate of 35 
cents for breakfast and 75 cents for all other 
meals (see Article 27 (d)). We are at a loss 
to understand how this difference in rate 
can be justified. No allowance is made in 
relation to meals for operators and we are 
informed that at an earlier date the meal 
allowance was incorporated into the rate. 
It strikes us that this solution was not an 
equitable one. It is clear that meal allow- 
ance, if justified at all, is justified for some 
employees only. In the spread of the 
money which would otherwise be available 
for meal allowances to all employees quite 
clearly benefits some at the expense of the 
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others. We therefore recommend the 
acceptance of the amendment to Article 13, 
Clause 4, Rule (a) proposed by the Brother- 
hood, subject, however, to the rates being 
75 cents for breakfast and $1 for each other 
meal. We further recommend, that the 
meal rate for the maintenance department 
be increased to 75 cents for breakfast and 
$1 for each other meal. 


22. Room Allowance 


A great deal was said regarding the room 
rent allowance paid under certain condi- 
tions on runs of 150 miles or less. It was 
pointed out that on one run of 151 miles 
the operator received an additional approxi- 
mately 5-cent mileage and lost $1 room 
rent. It is, of course, perfectly clear that 
in any rule of this kind there must be some 
arbitrary break-off point. We feel, how- 
ever, that equity could be done if the 
parties agreed on a mileage break-off point 
and a “notch” provision were introduced 
that would enable the operator to receive 
his $1. room rent if his mileage were in 
excess of the agreed break-off point but 
applying against it mileage and service rate 
earned over the agreed break-off point. 


23. Court Time and Investigation Time 


We consider the arrangements under 
the present agreement for remunerating 
employees for Court time and investigating 
time to be adequate and recommend no 
change. 


Welfare Benefits 
24. Group and Health Insurance 


We were informed that there is in effect 
an insured group insurance and sick benefit 
plan. This is paid for in part by the 
employer and part by the employee. The 
employer guarantees that an employee’s 
contribution shall not exceed $2.50 a month. 
In other words, the employer bears all the 
cost over and above $2.50 a month for each 
insured employee. The employer’s contri- 
bution is admittedly less than 50 per cent 
the cost of the plan. On the figures shown 
to us it would appear that if the employee’s 
contribution was dropped to $1.75 a month 
the contributions of both parties would be 


approximately equal. We recommend 
therefore that the imsurance and _ sick 
benefit plan be continued, that each 


employee pay a maximum of $1.75 a month 
and the employer pay the balance of the 
cost, and that participation in the plan be 
made a term of employment after six 
months’ service with the employer. 


25. We suggest for the consideration of 
the parties that there is merit in consider- 
ing the revision of the sick benefit aspect 
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of this plan to provide more protection in 
cases of real calamity. At the present time 
the benefit starts after three days of sick- 
ness. We feel sure that at no additional 
cost if an employee were prepared to carry 
his own risk for a longer time at the 
commencement of an illness, it would be 
possible to either increase the benefits at 
a later date or extend the period during 
which he would receive benefits. The 
provision of sick allowance is an additional 
factor of importance in this regard. 


26. Hospitalization Plan 

There is at present in effect a voluntary 
Blue Cross Plan. As we understand it, the 
employees are the sole contributors to this 
Plan; the Employer makes the necessary 
deductions and remits to the society but 
makes no contribution to the cost of the 
Plan otherwise. It is our opinion that it is 
in the interests of both the employees and 
the Employer that the employees should 
have protection against the heavy medical 
cost to which they may be subjected by a 
serious illness. We therefore recommend 
the introduction in this Company of a 
hospitalization Plan (such as Blue Cross) 
to which the employee would contribute 
half the cost and the Employer would 
contribute half the cost of the coverage on 
the employee. The employee should be 
permitted to cover his dependents under 
the Plan but at his own cost. This Plan 
should be compulsory and participation in 
it a term of employment for all employees 
after six months’ service with the Employer. 


27. Pension 

We were informed that a Pension Plan 
had recently been introduced for the 
salaried employees of the Employer. We 
are strongly of opinion that the parties 
should immediately commence negotiations 
in good faith for the establishment at the 
earliest possible date of a compulsory con- 
tributory Pension Plan, and we hope that 
before it is necessary to reopen any agree- 
ment which may result as the basis of any 
present negotiation, that such a Plan will 
have been formulated and put into effect. 


Effective Date 


28. There appears to be no element in 
these recommendations which can effec- 
tively be made retroactive. We therefore 
recommend that these changes become 
effective on the first day of December 1954. 


Form of Agreement 


29. Throughout our consideration of the 
matters placed before us we have been 
impressed by the difficulty of dealing with 


the existing agreement in its present form. 
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Both in arrangement and draftsmanship it 
leaves a great deal to be desired. The 
impression to be gathered by studying it is 
that it has grown into its present shape 
by amendments and additions over a period 
of years. We feel that it should not be a 
difficult matter to so rearrange and re-write 
this agreement that it would more clearly 
express the understanding between the 
parties and would be immeasurably briefer 
and less cumbersome in form. 

We cannot leave this matter without 
expressing our appreciation for the help 
given to the Board by the representatives 
of both parties to this dispute and our 
admiration for the spirit of goodwill, good 
humour and good sense which character- 
ized the proceedings. 


Dated this 30th day of November 1954. 
(Sgd.) J. C. Reynotps, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. W. BEAMENT, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The report of your Board of Concilia- 
tion in the above mentioned matter was 
very nearly unanimous. A spirit of fairness 
and a genuine desire to improve condi- 
tions in the industry concerned were the 
keynotes of the deliberations. Conse- 
quently, the conclusions of the Board were 
reached with unanimity on ten of the 
eleven items set out for adjudication at the 
beginning of the majority report. 

There was one subject however upon 
which the members of the Board were 
unable to agree: that of wages and hours 
of work for operators. On that, I find 
that I must dissent, with respect, from 
the opinions of my colleagues; and my 
views and recommendations are different 
from those set out in paragraphs 7 to 15 
of the majority report. 

It is apparent that the work-week of 
the employees of Colonial Coach Lines is 
completely out of line with conditions 
prevailing in the immense majority of 
Canadian industries. In Canada, the 48- 
hour week is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past, and the 60- or 72-hour work week 
is but a grim memory for most Canadians. 

For that reason our unanimous recom- 
mendation, in the case of the non- 
operators, for reducing the 48-hour week 
to 44 with no loss in take home pay, is 
certainly a step in the right direction, 
although personally I would have preferred 
to see it combined with the 5-day week. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Order requiring seafarers’ union to reinstate seaman upheld by Quebec 
appeal court. B.C. court finds that conciliation report not binding 


award in a dispute between the city of Vancouver and its policemen 


In Quebec, the appeal court, ruling that 
a seaman discriminated against by his 
union had exhausted his rights under the 
union constitution, has affirmed a lower 
court order requiring his reinstatement. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court has 
ruled that because the constitution of the 
policemen’s union contained no valid pro- 
vision prohibiting a strike, the conciliation 
board report in a dispute between the city 
of Vancouver and its policemen was not a 
binding award. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side. .. 


... affirms court order requiring seafarers’ union 
to restore membership rights to merchant seaman 


On September 27, 1954, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed the appeal of 
the seafarers’ union from a Superior Court 
judgment granting a writ of mandamus to 
a seaman to enable him to obtain his rights 
as a member in good standing of the union. 
The seaman had been put on the union’s 
“Do Not Ship” list for no specific given 
reason and as a result was unable to obtain 
employment on any ship served by the 
union, 

Mr. Justice McDougall gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision. The plaintiff, a 
merchant seaman named Droeger, was put 
on the “Do Not Ship” list by his union, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (Canadian District), on May 30, 
1952. After several unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain from the local administrator of 
the union a withdrawal of the order, the 
plaintiff’s solicitor wrote a letter to the 
union demanding that he be reinstated or 
that such complaint as the union had 
against him be proceeded with. No reply 
was received and no action was taken 
against the plaintiff or proceedings insti- 
tuted to investigate the rights of the union 
to bar him from employment. On June 27, 
1952, Droeger took proceedings by way of 
a writ of mandamus in order to obtain his 
rights as a union member. The Superior 
Court granted the writ on April 20, 1954, 
and from that judgment the union brought 
an appeal. 
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The union’s first ground of appeal was 
that it had a right to maintain a “DNS” 
list in order to discipline its members. This 
was a doubtful proposition, in Mr. Justice 
MeDougall’s view, but in any case the proof 
showed no ground for depriving the plaintiff 
of his rights and the arbitrary action of the 
local administrator was properly condemned. 

The union’s second argument was that 
the plaintiff had failed to comply with the 
union constitution in making his com- 
plaint. Article VI, Section VI, of the con- 
stitution provides that no recourse shall be 
had to the courts until “the remedies 
provided hereunder and in his or her 
district or local constitution have been 
exhausted”. The union claimed that under 
Section II of Article VI a dispute between 
the plaintiff and a local administrator came 
within the jurisdiction of the international 
union and that the plaintiff should have 
made his complaint to the international 
headquarters in San Francisco and not to 
the district headquarters in Montreal. His 
Lordship quoted Article VI, Section II, 
Subsection 2, Paragraph 3, which reads: 

Jurisdiction shall be vested in subordinate 
district of local unions over the following 


disputes... (c) complaints against officers of 
such district or local unions. 


Since the local administrator was an officer 
of the defendant local union, the plaintiff’s 
complaint was properly made to the union 
in Montreal, His Lordship stated. In his 
letter the plaintiff was filing a complaint in 
writing setting forth his grievance, as pro- 
vided in Section IV of Article VI. 

Since the defendants had done nothing 
to arrange for a hearing of the complaint 
as required by Subsection 3 of Section IV, 
the plaintiff had done everything possible 
under the constitution to have his grievance 
decided. Subsection 3 provides that upon 
receipt of a grievance the body having 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


jurisdiction will fix a date not less than 20 
days or more than 40 from the date of 
receipt of the complaint for a hearing of 
the grievance. Since this was not done, the 
plaintiff was not precluded by the constitu- 
tion from taking court proceedings. 


The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
from the judgment granting Droeger a writ 
of mandamus to compel the union to 
reinstate him with full membership rights. 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America (Canadian District) and Others v. 
Droeger [1954] BR Montreal 792. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. « » holds conciliation report not binding in dispute 
between city of Vancouver and its policemen 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
October 13 granted an application brought 
by the city of Vancouver for an order that 
the report of a conciliation board in a 
dispute between the city and the union 
representing its policemen was not a bind- 
ing award. The Court held that the 
recommendations were not binding because 
the provision in the constitution of the 
policemen’s union prohibiting a strike by 
its members was no longer in effect, as a 
result of the repeal of the Vancouver 
Incorporation Act. 


Mr. Justice Macfarlane gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision, setting out first the 
facts of the case. The city and the Board 
of Police Commissioners had in previous 
years negotiated collective agreements with 
the City Policemen’s Federal Labour Union, 
Local No. 12. The last agreement was 
effective for one year from March 1, 1953. 
In the negotiations for the renewal of this 
agreement for the period beginning March 
1, 1954, a dispute arose between the parties 
and a conciliation board was appointed in 
accordance with the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 

During previous negotiations an arrange- 
ment was made between the parties which 
resulted in an amendment to the by-laws 
of the union which stated: “No strike of 


this Union shall be called nor any vote ° 


taken relative to a strike so long as 
Section 336B (1949 Amendments) remains 
in the Vancouver City Incorporation Act.” 
The Vancouver Incorporation Act of 1921 
was repealed by the Act called the Van- 
couver Charter, which came into force 
July 2, 1953. In the new Act, Section 181 
re-enacts substantially Section 336B of the 
former Act but not in identical terms. It 
provides that, where a conciliation board is 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the city and a union representing the city’s 
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policemen, the recommendation of the 
board is deemed to be an award under the 
Arbitration Act provided that the union’s 
constitution contains a provision prohibit- 
ing a strike by its members. In the case 
at bar the question arose whether by 
reason of the repeal of the Vancouver 
Incorporation Act the provision in the 
by-laws of the union still prohibited a 
strike by its members. 

His Lordship agreed with the argument 
of counsel for the union that Section 181 
in the new Vancouver Charter substan- 
tially re-enacted Section 336B of the old 
Act but he did not see how it could be 
said that Section 336B remained in the 
Vancouver Incorporation Act when that Act 
had been repealed. The section of the 
Vancouver Charter repealing the former 
Act continued the application of the old 
Act to certain specific matters, none of 
which exactly described the proceedings in 
this case. His Lordship did not think that 
any section of the Interpretation Act 
served to fill up the gap existing here. The 
objection was technical and he would be 
glad to find authority for holding that 
Section 336B remained in effect but he 
could find none. Accordingly, the clause 
in the union’s constitution prohibiting its 
members from striking was no_ longer 
effective. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane noted that Sec- 
tion 528B of the Municipal Act provides 
that the recommendations of a concilia- 
tion board are binding upon the munici- 
pality or Board of Police Commissioners 
and upon the municipal firemen or police- 
men. However, Section 562 of the 
Vancouver Charter excludes the application 
of the Municipal Act, except of certain 
sections not including Section 528B. 

Counsel for the union submitted further 
that the city could not now assert that the 
recommendations of the conciliation board 
were not binding because the proceedings 
before the board had been conducted on 
the understanding that the union’s consti- 
tution did prohibit a strike. His Lordship 
stated that the doctrine of acquiescence 
did not apply to proceedings before a 
conciliation board, the findings of which are 
not binding on the parties until accepted 
by them, apart from special statutory 
provision. Under Section 181 of the 
Vancouver Charter, the recommendations 
of a board are deemed an arbitration award 
only where the constitution of the union 
that is a party to the dispute prohibits a 
strike. At the time of the proceedings 
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before the conciliation board, the provision 
in the constitution of the policemen’s 
union prohibiting a strike had become 
nugatory by reason of the repeal of the 
Vancouver Incorporation Act. For this 
reason the union’s claim must fail. 


The Court held that the recommenda- 
tions of the conciliation board were not 
binding on the city until accepted by it. 
Re Vancouver Charter and Vancouver and 
City Policemen’s Federal Labour Union, 
Local No. 12 [1954] 4 DLR 653. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Federal regulations under Disabled Persons Act establish conditions 
under which costs will be shared with provinces. Regulations under 
several federal labour Acts have been consolidated and reissued 


Under legislation to provide pensions for 
needy disabled persons, which came into 
effect January 1, federal regulations were 
issued setting out the details of the con- 
ditions under which costs will be shared 
with the provinces. Regulations were also 
issued under the Saskatchewan legislation 
to implement the plan for assistance to the 
disabled in that province. 

Consolidations of regulations under a 
number of federal Acts were gazetted in 
December. Although few changes in sub- 
stance were made, regulations having a 
bearing on employment are briefly reviewed 
below. 


Minor amendments were made to provin- 
cial regulations relating to apprenticeship 
in Alberta, overtime pay in Saskatchewan 
and medical care in work camps in Ontario. 
Regulations providing for the payment of 
supplemental allowances to certain recip- 
ients of Old Age Security pensions were 
re-issued in Saskatchewan. 


FEDERAL 


Aeronautics Act 


A consolidation of the Air Regulations 
under the Aeronautics Act was approved 
by P.C. 1954-1821 of November 23, 
gazetted December 8. : 

Changes in ‘wording and arrangement 
were made in the section which deals with 
the licensing of crew members but the 
provisions are unchanged except that immi- 
grants are now permitted to obtain 
licences. However, the licence will lapse 
if the immigrant does not become a Cana- 
dian citizen within five years of his 
arrival. As before, licences may be 
granted to citizens of other states which 
grant the same privileges to Canadian 
citizens, The licence fee remains five 
dollars. 
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The section prohibiting a person from 
flying as a crew member while under the 
influence of alcohol or a drug now extends 
the prohibition to a person aware of being 
under any physical disability that might 
render him unable to meet the require- 
ments as to physical condition for the issue 
or renewal of a licence. 


The Minister of Transport may make 
directions specifying the various classes of 
licences and permits that may be issued 
under the regulations; the duties and 
functions that may be carried out by the 
holder of a licence; the kinds of aircraft 
and the types of aircraft operations in 
which a licence is valid; the qualifications 
as to age, physical condition, knowledge, 
experience and skill of persons to whom 
licences may be issued; and the nature of 
the examinations and tests to be under- 
gone and information to be submitted by 
any person applying for the issue, renewal 
or variation of a licence. 


Disabled Persons Act 


The Disabled Persons Act passed in 1954 
(L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1295) was proclaimed 
in force January 1, 1955. Regulations under 
the Act, also effective January 1, were 
approved by P.C. 1954-1831 of November 
23, gazetted December 8. 


The Act authorizes the federal Govern- 
ment to make an agreement with any 
province to pay 50 per cent of a pension 
of up to $40 a month to a needy person 
between the ages of 18 and 65 years who 
is totally and permanently disabled. 


- The regulations specify the conditions 
which constitute total and permanent 
disablement; set out the information to be 
presented in making application for an 
allowance and the documents which will be 
accepted as proof of disability, age, marital 
status, and residence in Canada; and 


establish what will be considered as income 
and when the allowances are to be paid. 
The federal authority responsible for admin- 
istering the Act and regulations is the 
Director of Disabled Persons Allowances 
in the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


For the purpose of receiving an allow- 
ance under the Act, a person will be con- 
sidered totally and permanently disabled 
only when (a) he is suffering from a major 
physiological, anatomical or psychological 
impairment, verified by objective medical 
findings; (b) the impairment is likely to 
continue without substantial improvement 
during the lifetime of the person and is one 
to which the concept of cure cannot be 
applied; and (c) as a result of such impair- 
ment the person is severely limited in 
activities pertaining to self-care and normal 
living, such as being (i) bedridden or chair- 
fast; (ii) unable to leave home without 
being accompanied by another person; 
(iii) normally in need of care and super- 
vision for one or more of such self-care 
activities as dressing, body hygiene or 
eating; (iv) unable to perform such routine 
activities as climbing a short stairway or 
walking a limited distance on a level 
surface; or (v) certified by a qualified 
physician to be under medical instructions 
to forbear from routine activities of the 
kind mentioned. 


However, the regulations state that a 
person will not be considered to be totally 
and permanently disabled where a favour- 
able rehabilitation prognosis is obtained or 
approved therapeutic measures are recom- 
mended by the provincial authority and 
the requisite rehabilitation services or 
therapeutic measures are available. 

A pension will be paid to a patient in a 
hospital, nursing home or other private, 
charitable or public institution only under 
certain conditions. A person to whom an 
allowance has been granted will receive 
payment for periods in a hospital not 
exceeding 62 days in a calendar year, and 
for an unlimited period if he is a patient 
for the purpose of rehabilitation or thera- 
peutic treatment approved by the provincial 
authority. A recipient who is a patient or 
resident in a nursing home or a private, 
charitable or public institution may be paid 
the allowance if the whole or the greater 
part of the cost of his accommodation there 
is being paid on his behalf by members of 
his family. 

An application for an allowance may be 
made by any totally and permanently 
disabled person who has attained the age 
of 17 years and six months. The form and 


contents of the application may be pre- 
scribed by the provincial authority but 
every application must state the full name 
of the applicant, the present address, the 
place and date of birth, places of residence 
for the preceding ten years, the time at 
which the applicant first considered himself 
to be totally and permanently disabled and 
the nature of his disability, if known. It 
must also state the present occupation, if 
any, of the applicant and his spouse and 
his occupation before he became disabled, 
the income and means of subsistence of the 
applicant and his spouse, and the particulars 
of any real or personal property apart from 
household furnishings and personal effects 
owned by the applicant and his spouse at 
the date of application, as well as any 
property transferred to any other person 
within the five years preceding the date 
of application. 

Applications must be made to the 
authority administering the disabled per- 
sons legislation in each province. In proy- 
inces where there was legislation providing 
for pensions to disabled persons before the 
coming into force of the federal Act, i.e., 
Newfoundland, Ontario, and Alberta, the 
provincial authority may, with the consent 
of the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare of Canada, consider an applica- 
tion made under the provincial legislation 
as an application under this Act. In such 
cases the disabled person is not required 
to make a new application and the pro- 
vincial authority is not required to make 
the investigation provided for in these 
regulations. However, this provision does 
not authorize the provincial authority to 
grant an allowance to any person not 
eligible under the federal Act and regu- 
lations. 

When making application for an allow- 
ance a disabled person must submit a 
medical report, signed by a qualified 
physician, in such form as may be pre- 
scribed by the provincial authority. The 
report must state the nature, extent and 
prognosis of the disability, the findings 
upon which the diagnosis and prognosis 
were made, the limitations in function 
imposed by the disability, any other per- 
tinent information concerning the disability, 
including any relevant recommendations for 
treatment, and any other information 
required by the provincial authority. The 
provincial authority must consider this 
report before determining whether an 
applicant is totally and permanently dis- 
abled and must make any medical 
investigation it considers necessary. At 
least once a year it must cause such 
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further medical review or investigation as 
the nature of the recipient’s disability may 
require. 

In addition to having the medical 
investigation made, the provincial authority 
must require an investigation into the facts 
and circumstances set out in each applica- 
tion. The investigation is to be made by 
an investigator employed by the provincial 
authority or by a.duly authorized repre- 
sentative of another agency who is recom- 
mended by the provincial authority and 
approved by the federal Minister. The 
investigator must personally interview the 
applicant. A report must be made respect- 
ing the physical activities that the applicant 
is able to perform without assistance and 
any other matters necessary to determine 
the eligibility of the applicant for an 
allowance. 

The investigation must be made not 
sooner than four months before the date 
of the proposed commencement of the 
allowance, except that the provincial 
authority may extend this period:to six 
months during the first year the program 
is in operation or at any time where the 
applicant lives in a part of Canada acces- 
sible only at certain times in the year. 
Annual investigations are required after an 
allowance has been granted. 

The regulations also set out the evidence 
to be furnished as proof of an applicant’s 
age, marital status, and length of residence 
in Canada. The evidence required is the 
same as under the Old Age Assistance 
Regulations (L.G., 1952, p. 310). 

The means test for recipients of a 
disabled persons pension is also the same 
as for recipients of old age assistance. The 
income limits set by the Act are $720 a 
year in the case of a single person, $1,200 
a year in the case of a married person 
living with his spouse, and $1,320 a year 
in the case of a married person living 
with a blind spouse. Income includes 
the pension itself and any allowance 
paid to the spouse under the Old Age 
Assistance Act, the Blind Persons Act 
or the Old Age Security Act, the: in- 
terest from any real or personal property, 
and the value of board and _ lodging 
furnished free or for a nominal charge. 
The agreement made between the federal 
Government and a province regarding the 
payment of pensions may provide that 
certain types of assistance will not be 
included in calculating income. These 
include mothers’ allowances, family allow- 
ances, supplementary allowances provided 
by any province to recipients of old age 
assistance, blind persons pensions or old age 
security, pay assigned by a member of the 
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armed forces on active service, direct relief 
paid by the municipality or the province or 
a registered charitable organization in an 
amount considered reasonable by the 
provincial authority, small casual gifts, 
contributions other than for ordinary main- 
tenance to recipients or their spouses 
requiring special care, any amount con- 
sidered reasonable by the provincial 
authority received by a blind spouse for 
the purpose of obtaining a guide, and the 
income value determined as provided in the 
regulations from an amount up to $500 of 
the cash surrender value of life insurance. 


The regulations specify the manner in 
which the provincial authority must deter- 
mine the amount to be considered income 
from real and personal property. The 
provincial authority must examine the 
particulars of any transfer of property by 
the applicant or his spouse during the five 
years preceding the application or at any 
time subsequently, and if it decides that 
the transfer was made for the purpose of 
qualifying for an allowance or for a larger 
allowance must include such property in 
calculating the income of the applicant. A 
recipient is required to report immediately 
to the provincial authority any increase or 
reduction in the amount of his income or 
property. If he desires to apply for an 
increase in his pension, he must notify the 
provincial authority and furnish all neces- 
sary information. 


Where board and/or lodging is provided 
to the recipient free or for a nominal 
charge, an amount which would be a fair 
and reasonable charge must be considered 
as income. The amount considered as 
income for lodging may not be less than 
$10 monthly for an unmarried recipient and 
$15 monthly for a married recipient and 
his spouse; for board, it may not be less 
than $20 monthly for an unmarried recip- 
ient and $30 monthly for. a married 
couple; and for board and lodging, it must 
be at least $30 a month for an unmarried 
recipient and $45 a month for a married 
couple. 

The provincial authority may appoint a 
trustee for a recipient who is unable to 
look after his own affairs or who is likely 
to use his allowance otherwise than for 
his own benefit, and may pay the allowance 
to the trustee. The trustee is required to 
keep accounts and make returns to the 
provincial authority on request. Where the 
trustee is an officer of an institution in 
which the recipient is living, the provincial 
authority may authorize the trustee to pay 
to the institution what the provincial 
authority considers a reasonable sum for 


the maintenance of the recipient but shall 
require the trustee to allow the recipient a 
reasonable amount for his personal use. 

The payment of an allowance will be 
suspended while a recipient is absent from 
Canada, or is serving a prison term of more 
than 30 days, or is not complying with the 
Act and regulations. However, the provin- 
cial authority may continue payment during 
a period of absence from Canada of not 
more than 92 days, if satisfied that the 
circumstances justify it. If an allowance 
has been improperly paid as a result of the 
withholding of information or misrepresen- 
tation or any other cause, the provincial 
authority may either recover the amount 
from the recipient or suspend payment 
until the amount paid improperly has been 
recovered. 


Explosives Act 


Several changes were brought into 
effect by a consolidation and revision of 
the Explosives Regulations, approved by 
P.C. 1954-1801 of November 23, gazetted 
December 8. Many were merely changes 
in wording or rearrangement of sections 
but some parts of the regulations were 
expanded. Provision is now made for an 
Explosives Transportation Permit which 
must be obtained from the Minister to 
transport explosives in quantities exceeding 
4,000 pounds. The permit may authorize 
the transportation of up to 10,000 pounds, 
subject to certain restrictions. 

The regulations govern the authorization 
and testing of explosives, the manufacture, 
storing, transportation, sale and importa- 
tion of explosives, and the conditions to be 
observed in factories and magazines. 

Part VI of the regulations, which governs 
transportation by road and private railway, 
was expanded to include greater precau- 
tions. All persons engaged in the loading, 
unloading or transportation of explosives 
must observe all due precautions for the 
prevention of accidents by fire or explosion, 
and for preventing unauthorized persons 
from having access to the explosives. 
Among the precautions is a section for- 
bidding anyone to smoke while on, in or 
attending a vehicle containing an explosive. 
The prohibition formerly applied only 
within cities, towns and villages. The 
provisions stating that a vehicle transport- 
ing explosives must be in the exclusive 
charge of and attended by some competent 
person now specify that the person must 
not be under 21 years of age. When it is 
necessary to keep a vehicle moving on the 
road in excess of ten hours, two licensed 
drivers, not under 21 years of age, must 
accompany the vehicle. 


As previously, no person under 16 years 
of age may be employed in or enter any 
danger building except in the presence of 
and under the supervision of some respon- 
sible person over the age of 21 years. The 
sections of the regulations governing 
factories and magazines retain the provi- 
sions prohibiting smoking or the possession 
of matches or other fire-producing devices 
except in the areas, if any, where it is 
allowed by the Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. 


Financial Administration Act 


Consolidations of the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, the Ships’ 
Crews Regulations and the Ships’ Officers 
Regulations were gazetted December 8 and 
became effective December 1. The con- 
solidated regulations do not in any way 
revise the conditions of employment. 


The Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations (L.G., March 1954, p. 417; 
June, p. 859, and August, p. 1157) were 
approved by ‘Treasury Board Minute 
T.B.478800 of November 10. The Ships’ 
Crews Regulations and the Ships’ Officers 
Regulations (L.G., Sept. 1954, pp. 1304 and 
1305) were approved by T.B.478801 of 
November 10 and T.B.478900 of November 
18, respectively. 


Industria! Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


Regulations under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act were 
consolidated and approved by P.C. 1954- 
1727 of November 18, gazetted December 8. 
No changes were made (L.G., 1949, p. 55; 
1950, p. 891, and 1952, p. 946). The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Regulations appear as Schedule I and the 
Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as Schedule II. 


Public Works Health Act 


Public Works Health Regulations were 
authorized by P.C. 1954-1913 on December 
8, 1954, and gazetted on December 22, 1954. 
These regulations replace and _ revoke 
previous regulations made by P.C. 416 on 
February 25, 1930. 


The Public Works Health Act authorizes 
regulations to be made “for the preserva- 
tion of health and the mitigation of disease” 
among persons employed in the construc- 
tion of public works. Public work is 
defined to include “every public work of 


. Canada, every railway, canal, bridge, tele- 


graph and other work within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada”. 
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Like the regulations which they replace, 
the new regulations mainly require that 
living quarters provided for the accommo- 
dation of employees by a company engaged 
in the construction of a public work be 
kept in a sanitary condition, and that 
medical services be provided if more than 
75 workmen are employed. 

Camps must be operated in accordance 
with every recognized standard of sanita- 
tion. Certain requirements are set out 
to prevent overcrowding and to ensure 
adequate cleansing and disinfecting of 
premises. Rules are laid down as to loca- 
tion of kitchen and dining quarters, water 
supply, refuse and garbage disposal facili- 
ties, and latrines. The necessary equipment 
to insure proper heating, ventilation, protec- 
tion from vermin, and sewage disposal must 
be provided, and the camp, together with 
its sanitary equipment and appliances, must 
be kept in a good state of repair and 
cleanliness. 

The regulations stipulate that no person 
who suspects or knows himself to be suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease shall serve 
in any capacity in the preparation or serv- 
ing of food. A company is prohibited from 
employing any such person in that capacity. 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare is responsible for the administra- 
tion of these regulations through the Divi- 
sion of Public Health Engineering of the 
Department. The Chief of that Division 
or any officer designated by him is named 
Public Works Health Officer for the pur- 
poses of the regulations. 

The Public Works Health Officer may 
visit and inspect any camp at any time and 
it is incumbent upon the management to 
give him every assistance possible. Upon 
his recommendation, the Minister may 
order a camp to be vacated if it is, in his 
opinion, unfit for human occupation. The 
expiry date of such an order may now be 
stipulated in the order itself. Previously 
the regulations provided that the order 
must be obeyed within two weeks. 

To carry out its obligation to provide 
medical care for employees living in work 
camps, a company is required to appoint 
at least one medical officer for every 500 
employees within a territory of 30 miles, 
and to furnish him with transportation, 
drugs and medical supplies. The company 
must also maintain a small isolation 
hospital and, if there is no hospital within 
a reasonable distance, may be required by 
the Public Works Health Officer to estab- 
lish a temporary hospital under the direc- 
tion of a medical officer. The medical 
officers must visit the camps under their 
care at least once a month. 
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To help cover the costs of these medical 
services, the company may deduct from 
each employee’s wages a fee of $1 a 
month. In return for this contribution 
each contributing employee is entitled, 
without additional charge, to any medical 
and hospital services required. Where 
employee contributions are insufficient to 
cover the cost of medical expenses, the 
Minister may direct the contractor to 
contribute. 

The medical officer is required to 
familiarize himself with the regulations, to 
report violations to the Public Works 
Health Officer, and to make recommenda- 
tions regarding sanitation in camps and at 
public works projects. 

Every contract let for a public work must 
contain the express condition that it is 
made subject to compliance with these 
regulations. The sanitary requirements 
prescribed for a camp are also applicable 
to a public work to the extent that com- 
pliance with such requirements is feasible. 
The Public Works Health Officer may 
require the correction of any particular 
unsanitary condition in a camp or in any 
public work. The new regulations require 
that on the cessation of any camp or public 
works project the grounds and buildings 
must be left in a clean and_ sanitary 
condition. 

The revised regulations do not differ 
greatly in substance from the 1930 regula- 
tions which they replace. The Public 
Works Health Engineering Division now 
carries out the functions previously 
assigned to “inspectors”. The provision for 
a Board of Health on each project made 
up of the inspector, the sanitary engineer, 
the medical officer, and the government 
engineer in charge of the project, has been 
deleted. Also, specific provision is no 
longer made for dealing with complaints 
from persons aggrieved by non-fulfilment 
of the regulations. 


Trade Unions Act 


A revision of the regulations under the 
Trade Unions Act was approved by P.C. 
1954-1857 of December 1, gazetted Decem- 
ber 22. They prescribe the forms to be 
used by trade unions in applying for 
registration or in making annual returns 
respecting receipts and expenditures, alter- 
ations of rules and changes of officers. 

A new provision sets out a procedure 
by which the Registrar may cancel the 
certificate of registry of a trade union which 
ceases to be a trade union under the Act 
or withdraw a certificate at the request of 
a trade union. 


The fee for registering a trade union 
remains four dollars and for registering 
alterations in rules, two dollars. 


War Veterans Allowance Act 


The War Veterans Allowance Regula- 
tions were consolidated with little change 
and approved by P.C. 1954-1754 of 
November 18, gazetted December 8. No 
new provisions were made in the section 
dealing with the payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance to unemployed veterans 
(L.G., 1952, p. 1233). 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 

The regulations made by O.C. 1283-54 
and O.C. 1284-54, covering apprentices in 
the painting and decorating trade and in 
the sheet metal trade, were amended on 
November 26 by O.C. 1620-54 and by O.C. 
1621-54, gazetted December 15, 1954. 

The regulations were amended to pro- 
vide that there shall be a fee of $3 for the 
examination and certificate in each trade. 
Previously provision for this fee was made 
in the general regulations which cover all 
trades. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


The regulations under the Ontario Public 
Health Act requiring medical services to 
be provided in camps in territorial dis- 
tricts without municipal organization have 
been declared not to apply to camps which 
house workmen employed by a railway com- 
pany. The regulations require employers 
to provide medical, surgical and hospital 
care for their employees and maintenance 
during treatment. (L.G., Jan. 1954, p. 124.) 

Railway camps were declared exempt by 
an amendment approved by O.Reg. 189/54 
on November 4, gazetted November 20. 


Saskatchewan Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act 

By an Order in Council under the 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act (0.C. 
2774/54) made December 17 and gazetted 
December 24, the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment has authorized the Minister of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation to enter into 
an agreement with the federal Government 
providing for joint payment of a monthly 
pension of $40 to needy persons over 18 
years of age who are totally and perma- 
nently disabled and has approved the form 
of the agreement. By O.C. 2773/54 of the 
same date regulations were issued to 
govern the payment of the pensions. The 
agreement and the regulations are effective 
from January 1. 


Under the terms of the agreement, a $40 
pension is payable to a disabled person 
resident in Saskatchewan who qualifies 
under the federal Act. In cases where the 
maximum allowance of $480 a year added 
to the recipient’s other sources of income 
would make his total annual income exceed 
the specified limits, the pension will be 
reduced accordingly. All the types of 
assistance listed in the federal regulations 
which may be excluded in calculating 
annual income are excluded under the 
Saskatchewan agreement. 


The Province of Saskatchewan agrees to 
pay a pension to a person receiving a 
pension from another province who trans- 
fers his residence to Saskatchewan, and to 
reimburse another province to the extent of 
50 per cent of the pension of a recipient 
who, during the last 1,095 days that he was 
in Canada before reaching the age of 18 
years or before applying for a pension, 
spent a greater number of days in Saskat- 
chewan than in any other province. If a 
disabled person receiving a pension from 
Saskatchewan moves to another province 
which has no pension agreement the 
pension will be continued. If a recipient 
moves out of Canada, his pension will be 
discontinued but will be resumed if he 
returns to Canada. 


The agreement also provides that the 
province will make statutory provision to 
ensure the proper carrying out of the 
provincial law, to provide that no pension 
shall be subject to alienation or transfer 
by a recipient or to attachment or seizure 
in satisfaction of any claim against him, 
and that the receipt of an allowance shall 
not by itself disqualify a person from 
voting in a provincial or municipal elec- 
tion. The province is required to furnish 
without charge to any other provincial 
authority a birth certificate of any recip- 
ient born in Saskatchewan, and to keep 
available proper records and accounts for 
examination by federal officials. Where a 
recipient or his spouse has transferred any 
property within the five years preceding 
the date of application for an allowance, 
and it appears that the consideration for 
it was inadequate or that the transfer was 
made for the purpose of qualifying for an 
allowance or for a larger allowance, the 
provincial authority will include the prop- 
erty in calculating the applicant’s income. 

The regulations approved under the 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act name the 
Social Welfare Board as the authority 
charged with the duty of considering appli- 
cations for allowances and determining the 
amounts to be paid. The Board is required 
to meet as often as occasion requires but 
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at least once a month. In addition to 
determining the merits of applications for 
allowances and increases or decreases and 
approving all payments made, it has the 
duty of advising the Minister of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation respecting the 
administration of the Act and regulations. 

The Director of Public Assistance must 
inquire into the merits of all applications 
for allowances and advise the Board as to 
the expediency of granting, continuing, 
altering or withdrawing an allowance. 

Every applicant for an allowance must 
complete an application in the form pre- 
scribed by the Director, and return it with 
the required documents to the Director’s 
office or a regional office of the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 

All applications and the accompanying 
evidence are to be referred to the Dis- 
ability Certification and Rehabilitation 
Review Committee, appointed by the Min- 
ister and composed of two qualified medical 
practitioners, one of whom is appointed by 
the Government of Canada, as well as a 
social worker and such other persons as are 
deemed advisable. After examining the 
medical and social reports for each person 
the Committee must issue a certificate 
stating either that the person is or con- 
tinues to be totally and permanently 
disabled or that he is not. If the Com- 
mittee is unable to come to a decision on 
the question because of lack of data, it 
must request whatever additional examina- 
tions or information it considers necessary. 
If the Committee cannot reach a decision 
because of a difference of opinion of its 
medical members, it must recommend an 
impartial, qualified medical practitioner to 
act as a referee and his decision shall be 
final. The Committee has discretion to 
recommend the deferment of the payment 
of an allowance pending an exploration of 
rehabilitation services to the recipient. In 
every case the Committee must make a 
report and recommendations to the 
Director. 


When a recipient reaches the age of 70 
years and it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the Government of Canada that he 
qualifies for a pension under the Old Age 
Security Act, his disabled persons allowance 
will be discontinued on the last day of the 
month in which his 70th birthday occurs. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


A further amendment to three orders 
under the Hours of Work Act in Saskat- 
chewan extended once again the period 
during which an exception from the 44-hour 
weekly standard set by the Act is permitted. 
The period, which was to have ended 
November 30, was extended to January 31, 
1955, by O.C. 2539/54 of November 16, 
gazetted December 3. The exception per- 
mitted a 48-hour week without payment 
of overtime. 

The three orders cover shop and office 
employees in 83 listed towns and villages 
with between 300 and 500 inhabitants and 
employees other than shop, office and 
factory employees in 140 listed places with 
a population of more than 3800, excluding 
cities but including the nine larger towns. 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1192.) 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


The regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act which provide for a supple- 
mental allowance to certain recipients of 
pensions under the Old Age Security Act 
(Canada) were replaced by regulations 
approved by O.C. 2547/54 of November 16, 
gazetted December 8. 

The main provisions of the regulations 
are unchanged (L.G., 1952, pp. 316 and 621; 
1953, p. 116). The maximum allowance 
remains $2.50 a month. The new regula- 
tions set out the duties of the Director of 
Public Assistance with respect to payment 
of the allowances and define what will be 
considered income for the purpose of 
determining eligibility. 


Mine-Mill Union Denied All Benefits of Taft-Hartley Act 


The United States National Labor Rela- 
tions Board early this month dismissed 
unfair labour practice charges against an 
employer because the union making the 
complaint was not in compliance with the 
provision in the Taft-Hartley Act requiring 
union officials to sign non-Communist 
oaths. 
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The Board ruled that Maurice E. Travis, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
had admitted to the union’s membership 
that he still supported the Communist 
Party after he had signed the required 
non-Communist affidavit. The ruling 
deprives the union of all “further benefits” 
of the Act. * 


Changes in Australian Stevedoring Legislation 


Amendments provide for committee of inquiry to examine organization 
and operation of stevedoring industry and change system of recruit- 
ing labour at docks; union loses exclusive right to provide workers 


In Australia, recent amendments to the 
Stevedoring Industry Act, 1949, provided for 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry 
to examine the organization and operation 
of the industry and changed the system of 
recruiting labour at the docks. Since 1947, 
continuing a wartime arrangement, the 
union concerned with waterfront employ- 
ment, the Waterside Workers Federation of 
Australia, has had the sole right, conferred 
upon it by statute, to provide the number 
of men needed to fill the quotas set for the 
various ports by the Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Board. Henceforth, where a quota 
for any port is unfilled and new workers 
are required, the Board will ask the 
employers to fill the number of vacancies 
which it will indicate to them. 

Under the Australian Constitution, the 
Commonwealth Parliament has power to 
make laws with respect to “trade and 
commerce with other countries, and among 
the States” and Section 98 declares that 
this power “extends to navigation and 
shipping, and to railways the property of 
any State”. Since stevedoring is part of 
the operation of trade and commerce, the 
federal Parliament is competent to legis- 
late in this field. 

In 1947 legislation was enacted providing 
for the setting up on a permanent basis 
of a Stevedoring Industry Commission to 
continue in peacetime the functions per- 
formed by the wartime waterfront authority 
appointed under national security legisla- 
tion. In 1949 new legislation was passed 
abolishing the Stevedoring Industry Com- 
mission and making provision for its 
replacement by the Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Board. The Board consists of a 
chairman and two other members who are 
appointed by the Governor-General and 
whose qualifications for office are not 
defined in the Act. No provision was made 
for the representation on the Board of 
shipowners or the Waterside Workers 
Federation, as under the 1947 legislation. 

Generally speaking, the duties of the 
Board are similar to those with which the 
earlier Commission was charged, except 
with respect to the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. The Board’s general func- 
‘tion is described in the Act as that of 
“securing the speedy, safe and efficient 
performance of stevedoring operations”. In 


particular, its functions are to regulate and 
control the performance of stevedoring 
operations, in so far as those operations 
are performed in the course of trade and 
commerce with other countries or among 
the States; to develop port facilities in 
connection with stevedoring operations, in- 
cluding the introduction of mechanized 
methods of handling cargo; to provide 
sufficient waterside workers at each port; 
to ensure that waterfront labour is used to 
the best advantage; to pay “attendance 
money” to waterside workers (a payment to 
workers who are available for employment 
on a certain day but who are not actually 
engaged for work on that day); to estab- 
lish and administer employment bureaus; 
to train persons in the loading and 
unloading of ships; to provide medical 
services and amenities for waterside 
workers; and to publish information relat- 
ing to the industry. The Board is empow- 
ered to make orders which have the force 
of law. 


Jurisdiction to prevent or settle, by the 
method of conciliation or arbitration, indus- 
trial disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any one State in connection with steve- 
doring operations, which under the 1947 
legislation was exercised by the Stevedoring 
Industry Commission, was by the 1949 Act 
vested in the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. The Court is 
also empowered to regulate industrial 
matters incidental to stevedoring operations 
to the extent that those operations relate 
to trade and commerce with other coun- 
tries or among the States, whether or not 
an industrial dispute reaching beyond the 
limits of any one State exists in relation 
to those matters. Jurisdiction, both as 
to disputes and industrial matters, is to be 
exercised by a single judge who may, 
however, refer any question of law to the 
full Court. 


The Board is responsible for registra- 
tion of employers and of waterside workers 
and may determine port quotas of regis- 
tered workers. An unregistered employer is 
precluded from engaging workers in the 
industry and unregistered persons may not 
be employed as waterside workers. The 
legislation provided, further, that, except at 
such ports as the Board should determine, 
a waterside worker may not be registered 
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under the Act unless he is a member of 
the Waterside Workers Federation of 
Australia. Thus control of the engagement 
of labour at the docks has been entirely 
in the hands of the union. 

In introducing the amendments, the 
Minister for Labour and National Service 
emphasized the complexity of the prob- 
lems which had always beset the industry. 
Stevedoring was one of the few remaining 
casual industries and the efforts that had 
been made from time to time to work out 
a system of permanent engagement had 
proved fruitless. He recalled that when the 
Labour Government had introduced the 
1947 Act it had frankly admitted that the 
legislation was an experiment which would 
have to be reviewed by Parliament if it 
should not be a success. He contended that 
the scheme had failed and that the union’s 
assurances that it would maintain an 
adequate supply of labour in return for its 
monopoly of employment on the water- 
front had not been observed. 

The Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment shared the general view that 
unwarranted delays, unnecessarily slow 
loading rates, a slow “turn round” of 
shipping and frequent and unnecessary 
stoppages of work had imposed on the 
consuming public burdens that they should 
not have had to bear. Freight rates had 
increased out of all proportion to the 
general rise of costs in the post-war years. 

The Minister said that the amendment 
changing the procedure of recruitment 
would not affect in any degree the employ- 
ment of the 27,000 men registered as 
members of the stevedoring industry. The 
only persons who would be affected were 
newcomers to the industry and they would 
be allocated in each port as previously, 
with the Stevedoring Industry Board 
exercising its present role of determining 
the quotas to be filled at various ports. 

When the number of waterside workers 
at any port is less than the quota, new 
workers are to be added to the register on 
the application and recommendation of an 
employer registered at the port. The 
Board is required to notify the branch of 
the union in the port of its intention to 
register a person nominated by the 
employer, since normally such persons 
enter the union as members. If the union 
does not make any objection within the 
14 days prescribed or if its objection is 
disallowed, the Board will register the 
applicant as a waterfront worker, but only 
if he is a member of the union or satisfies 
the Board that he has applied for union 
membership and provided that he satisfies 
the requirements of the Board as to age 
and physical condition. 
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As regards the Committee of Inquiry, 
the Minister stated that the Government 
considered that an impartial and objective 
fact-finding inquiry would be useful. It 
had in mind, he said, a committee of three 
members, the chairman to be, preferably, 
a person with legal qualifications, although 
not necessarily a judge, one member to be 
representative of management generally 
and the other to be representative of 
labour, but not drawn from the union 
concerned. 

The Committee is to inquire into and 
report to the Minister upon the facts 
relating to the functioning of the steve- 
doring industry and the factors affecting its 
efficiency; the arrangements for the regu- 
lation and control of stevedoring operations 
and of persons employed and for the settle- 
ment of disputes and the maintenance of 
discipline in the industry; the costs of or 
connected with stevedoring operations; and 
the increases in freight rates. 

The amending Bill aroused a stormy 
debate in both Houses of Parliament. 
Two amendments moved by the Leader of 
the Opposition failed to pass. The first 
proposed that the provisions of the Bill 
changing the recruitment method should 
not come into operation until 14 days 
after the submission of the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry; the second would 
have empowered the Committee to inquire 
specifically into the profits of the com- 
panies or persons engaged directly or 
indirectly in stevedoring operations. During 
the Senate debate the Bill was amended to 
make it clear that the Committee should 
investigate the profits of stevedoring com- 
panies and shipowners. 

The Leader of the Opposition charged 
that the Bill provided for a complete 
revolution in the methods of engaging 
labour on the waterfront and that it rep- 
resented an attempt by monopoly groups 
to protect their own interests by altering 
a system which had been in operation for 
seven years. He quoted a 1952 report 
made after an earlier inquiry into the 
industry, which he stated had not been 
implemented by the Government, which 
had recommended improved port facilities 
and other measures to remedy causes for 
delay and which had found that a major 
cause of the difficulty in recruiting and 
retaining workers was the low standard of 
amenities available in many places. 

In effect, he stated, the Government 
proposed to establish a union within a 
union, a union of employer nominees in 
addition to the existing union of employees. 


He felt the Bill was bound to provoke 
disputes, not only in the stevedoring in- 


dustry but in all unions in Australia. 


He also contended that the union did not 
have a monopoly of employment on the 
waterfront as alleged by the Government, 
in that there was power in Section 27(2) 
of the Act to engage additional unregis- 
tered persons up to the quota in an 
emergency, when insufficient registered 
persons were not available. In answer to 
the latter point, it was acknowledged by 
the Government that Section 27(2) pre- 
vented employment on the waterfront from 
being a monopoly but only by the engage- 
ment of non-union labour. 

As a protest against the measure, water- 
side workers in all Australian ports went 
on strike on November 2. The strike, one 
of the most serious industrial disputes to 
affect Australia in recent years, continued 
for 14 days. The Government charged that 
the strike was a truculent and arrogant 
attempt to intimidate the Government and 
Parliament and that the Communist 
leadership of the union had been a prin- 
cipal factor in causing disruption on the 
waterfront. 


Following passage of the Bill by Parlia- 
ment on November 11, the officers of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions con- 
ferred with the leaders of the Waterside 
Workers Federation and representatives of 
other maritime unions on November 12 
and unanimously agreed to a resolution 
recommending that, in the interests of 
solidarity and to prevent economic hard- 
ship to other sections of the trade union 
movement, the members of the Waterside 
Workers Federation should resume work in 
November 16. The resolution declared that 
the legislation was “anti-working class” in 
its character and must be fought by the 
whole labour movement until it was 
repealed. It called upon all workers to 
refrain from applying to shipowners for 
work on the waterfront under the new 
legislation. 

The Act received Royal Assent on 
November 16 and went into operation on 
that day. Members of the three-man 
Committee of Inquiry were named by the 
Minister on November 17. 


CCCL Official Absolves Labour Leaders of Common Accusations 


The four main accusations directed 
against labour leaders and a refutation of 
them formed the subject of a talk at a 
meeting of the Montreal Richelieu Club 
by Gérard Pelletier, CCCL Director of 
Public Relations. 

According to Mr. Pelletier, labour leaders 
are often accused of: undermining democ- 
racy by not respecting the freedom of their 
members; undermining authority by attack- 
ing the most respectable of institutions; 
being more interested in their own wages 
and prestige than in the welfare of their 
members, which explains the number of 
strikes they bring about; playing into the 
hands of the Communists. 

To the first charge Mr. Pelletier replied: 
“Just mention any political party, with the 
exception of the CCF, which holds conven- 
tions as representative and as respectful 
of parliamentary procedure as are the 
annual conventions of the labour move- 
ment.” There are no deliberative assem- 
blies at which such a high proportion of 
ordinary delegates speak, he pointed out, 
adding that all the labour representatives 
are democratically elected, and that even 
the higher officers, who live on trade- 
unionism, have to present themselves for 
re-election annually. 

In reply to the second accusation, Mr. 
Pelletier quoted the Rev. Georges Henri 
Levesque, O.P., Dean of the Faculty of 
Social Science at Laval University :— 


“Our too exclusive and sometimes 
idolatrous cult of authority is liable to 
weaken unduly our sense of freedom. 
Authority comes from God, we are often 
reminded, and we are the first to be con- 
vinced of it. But freedom also comes 
from God, and it comes even before 
authority in the order of human values.” 

Labour leaders have never fallen into 
this “too exclusive cult of authority,’ Mr. 
Pelletier said, but they are the voice of 
people whose freedom had not yet been 
proved. 

He pointed out that the third accusa- 
tion arose in part from the fact that the 
heads of unions draw their full pay while 
strikers receive no wages. He noted that 
there is nothing more exhausting than 
directing a strike, that it requires 18 hours’ 
work per day, giving up all family life and 
all leisure time, and also a continual 
nervous tension. 

Mr. Pelletier also added that, in any 
large federation of unions, there is almost 
always a strike going on, and that no one 
can expect the permanent officers to live 
on air all the time. 

The fourth accusation, according to Mr. 
Pelletier, is the least serious. “Let us admit 
once and for all that some labour leaders 
have shown marked communist tendencies. 
And let us note in the same breath that the 
labour movement has done its own house- 
cleaning job in this connection.” 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Act Amended 


Amendment concerns supplementary benefit; amount of benefit increased 
and minimum period during which claimant can receive benefit extended 


Effective January 10, 1955, Parliament 
passed a Bill amending the Unemployment 
Insurance Act with regard to supplementary 
benefit. The amendment had the effect of 
increasing the amount of benefit to be paid 
to claimants and extending the minimum 
period during which claimants can receive 
such benefit. 

The supplementary benefit scheme, which 
first came into operation in February 1950, 
was designed to protect two classes of 
workers. One class consists of those who 
had previously qualified for regular benefit 
but whose benefit period had ended before 
the winter and who did not have enough 
insurable employment to requalify. If 
such a person’s benefit year terminated 
subsequent to the previous March 31, he 
ean qualify for supplementary benefit 
during the next winter. 

The other class includes persons who have 
recently entered insurable employment and 
who become unemployed during the 
winter months before they have enough 
credits to qualify for ordinary benefit. 
However, they must have been employed 
in insurable employment for at least 90 
days since the previous March 81. 

The period during which a person can 
draw supplementary benefit is limited to 
approximately the 15 weeks between 
January 1 and April 15. 

The rate of supplementary benefit under 
the original plan was fixed at around 80 
per cent of ordinary benefit. This per- 
centage has dropped to around 70 per cent 
as a result of an increase in the rates of 
ordinary benefit. The Bill which Parlia- 


ment has just passed raises the rates of 
supplementary benefit to the level of 
ordinary benefit. 

Under this new scale the maximum 
weekly benefit a single unemployed 
claimant will now receive has been raised 
from $12.90 to $17.10. The employee with 
a dependent who previous to the amend- 
ment received $16.80 will now draw a 
maximum weekly cheque of $24. 

The length of time a person may draw 
benefit has now been extended. Last 
winter unemployed persons in class 1 
mentioned above drew supplementary 
benefit for an average of 35 days and those 
in class 2 for 18 days. The new Bill has 
raised the minimum entitlement to 60 days 
or 10 weeks for everyone who qualifies. 

Payment, of course, cannot be made after 


‘April 15, so that the maximum duration 


would be cut down if the claimant quali- 
fied fairly iate in the season. For instance, 
if he started drawing supplementary benefit 
on March 1 he could get no more than 
six weeks between that date and April 15 
even though he was entitled to a longer 
period. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
Bill has provided that the new minimum 
duration of 10 weeks will be made retro- 
active to January 1 of this year. This 
means that anyone who claimed supple- 
mentary benefit under the former provi- 
sions and who qualified for less than 60 
days benefit will have his claim revised in 
accordance with the new provisions. He 
will, therefore, get additional benefit as a 
result of these recent amendments. 


—_—_—E———————————— 


Belgian Unemployment Insurance Regulations Put Restrictions on Married Women 


Recent amendments to Belgium’s unem- 
ployment insurance regulations, designed to 
give better protection to beneficiaries, 
facilitate the payment of allowances and 
prevent certain abuses, impose restrictions 
on married women who are not family 
breadwinners. 

Statistics showed that unemployment was 
increasing considerably among women while 
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decreasing among men. The increase was 
attributed to the practice of many women, 
who had married and did not wish to 
resume employment, claiming unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

Restrictions were imposed on the benefit 
period, which under the amended regula- 
tions are based on the number of days of 
employment in the preceding year. 


iar: 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit higher in November than October, statistics* show, 
but lower than in November 1953. Claimants on live register, amount 
paid in benefits, new beneficiaries all higher than month, year ago 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received during 
November were higher than in October, 
with inereases occurring in all provinces; 
they were, however, slightly lower than the 
November 1953 total. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 187,744 claims 
were filed in local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission across Canada 
during November, compared with 127,609 
in October and 188,881 in November 1953. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment insurance register numbered 
274,462 (214,540 males and 59,922 females) 
on November 30, compared with 209,099 
(154,670 males and 54,429 females) on 
October 29 and 238,516 (188,023 males and 
50,493 females) on November 30, 1953. 
Most of the increase shown this month 
over last occurred in the male component, 
which increased by about 60,000, the female 
segment of the claimants increasing by 
only slightly over 5,000. On November 30, 
short-time and temporary lay-off claimants 
numbered 30,136 and 2,011 respectively. 

A total of 170,406 initial and renewal 
claims were adjudicated, entitlement to 
benefit being granted in all but 30,331 cases. 
Failure to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements accounted for almost 70 per 
cent of the initial claimants who were in 
the category “not entitled”. Chief reasons 
for disqualification (including 6,472 on 
revised claims) were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause”, 5,557 
cases; “not unemployed”, 3,178 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work”, 
2,199 cases. 

New beneficiaries during November 
totalled 110,786, compared with 84,051 in 
October and 94,642 in November 1953. 

During November, $14,020,255 was paid 
in compensation for 4,512,055 days (includ- 
ing 73,727 disability days), compared with 
$11,779,296 and 3,780,046 days (including 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employme nt 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
seasonal indus- 


opening and closing of 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


70,511 disability days) for October and 
$10,172,035 and 3,337,519 days (including 
39,801 disability days) for November 1953. 

An estimated 207,176 beneficiaries received 
$3,537,360 in compensation for 1,136,534 
days (including 16,696 disability days) 
during the week November 27-December 8, 
in comparison with an estimated 173,025 
beneficiaries who received $2,958,041 in 
respect of 949,630 days (including 15,797 
disability days) during the week October 
23-29. During the corresponding week last 
year, 177,711 beneficiaries received $3,118,704 
in compensation for 1,008,634 days (of 
which 10,720 were disability days). 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week November 27-December 3 at $3.11 
was unchanged from that for the week 
October 23-29, compared with $3.09 for the 
week November 28-December 4, 1953. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
November show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,421,797 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1954. 

At November 30, employers registered 
numbered 265,704, an increase of 510 during 
the month. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At November 30, the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund showed a balance of 
$897,469 425.96. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1092, October 29, 1954 


Summary of the Facts—The claimant 
filed an application for benefit on April 5, 
1954, and stated therein that she had 
worked as a tailoress in the alteration 
department of a large store in Vancouver, 
B.C., from June 1952 to April 3, 1954, when 
she voluntarily left as the work was affect- 
ing her health. The employer reported 
that she had left because of pregnancy and 
in a medical certificate dated April 12, 
1954, her physician stated that she was fit 
only for light duties. 

In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the claimant 
stated that during her first visit to the 
local office (presumably when she filed her 
claim for benefit), she informed the persons 
who interviewed her of her pregnancy. She 
stated also that she had to leave the said 
employment because it was much too 
heavy for her and was beginning to affect 
her health. 

According to the submissions, the 
slaimant expected to be confined about 
November 15, 1954. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from receipt of benefit as from April 5, 
1954, because she had failed to prove that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of the Act. 

She appealed to a court of referees before 
which she appeared in Vancouver, B.C., on 
May 138, 1954. The court unanimously 
allowed the appeal and stated that the 
claimant had completely satisfied the 
members thereof as to her attitude and 
intention towards employment; that they 
had gained from answers to questions 
directed to her at the hearing that she 
entirely believed she was available for work 
and that she had actively pursued pros- 
pects of employment. They expressed the 
opinion that the claimant probably left 
her employment under some misapprehen- 
sion as to her condition and felt that in 
view of her 22 months of steady employ- 


ment in her previous job, she would be 


considered for any work in her own line. 
The court expressed the thought that the 
claimant’s unemployment resulted from a 
slackness of business rather than from any 
other reason. 
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The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that a transcription 
of the proceedings before the court did not 
show any reference to slackness of business 
nor was there any reference to this matter 
in any of the other documents in the file; 
that the court’s decision was not supported 
by the evidence and that the allowance of 
the claimant’s appeal was not in accordance 
with the principle laid down in decision 
CUB-620, namely, that the claimant had 
rebutted the presumption that she was not 
available for work. 


Conclusions—In my opinion, the claimant 
voluntarily left her employment because of 
pregnancy and for no other reason, and 
the fact that she might have been “under 
some misapprehension as to her condition” 
only strengthens the presumption that her 
“intention and mental attitude towards 
accepting employment” were rather nega- 
tive at the time she filed her claim. 

There are no unusual or distressed 
circumstances, such as being the bread- 
winner of the family, no specific evidence 
that the particular kind of work which she 
was performing was “much too heavy” for 
a woman who was in the very early stage 
of pregnancy and no definite indication that 
she really intended to remain in the labour 
field. On the contrary, she had no 
dependents; she was engaged in a type of 
work which, according to a statement made 
by a member of the court, was the lightest 
type obtainable at her place of employ- 
ment; she produced a medical certificate 
which restricted her availability to still 
lighter employment and at no time, either 
before or after her voluntary separation, 
did she definitely show that she was 
anxious to remain in the Jabour market. 

The presumption that the claimant was 
not available for work has not been success- 
fully rebutted, and the appeal is therefore 
allowed. 


Decision CUB-1097, November 19, 1954 


Summary of the Facts—The claimant, 
married, worked as an office cleaner in the 
...(X)...Building at Calgary, Alta., from 
March 3 to May 1, 1954, when she volun- 
tarily left her employment for “health 
reasons”. 


On May 5, she filed an application for 
benefit, registered for work as a wrapper, 
stated that she was pregnant and expected 
to be confined about December 24, 1954, 
and submitted a medical certificate dated 
May 3 which was to the effect that her 
doctor had “advised her to look for light 
work which fitted her condition and for 
which her ability was 100 per cent”. 

The imsurance officer disqualified the 
claimant as from May 5, 1954, because she 
had not proved that she was available 
for work within the meaning of Section 
29(1)(b) of the Act and stated in his 
notice of disqualification: 


Under these circumstances, since you 
cannot continue in your former work and 
there is no prospect of your obtaining 
employment in the area where you reside of 
a lighter nature than that previously per- 
formed by you, and since, under the 
circumstances, you cannot be referred to 
employment, you must be held to be not 
available, that is, not ready and able to 
accept suitable employment. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. She and a representative of the 
local office were present at the hearing of 
her case on May 28, 1954. By a majority 
finding, the court reversed the decision of 
the insurance officer on the following 
grounds: 


The claimant expects her confinement to 
take place about the 24 of December 1954, 
and this is the 28 day of May. The claimant 
has been employed as an office cleaner in 
the...(X)...Building, a large building in 
this city, and among other work, which she 
was required to do, was to wax a floor daily 
with a heavy machine, covering an area 
about the same size as the room on the 
ground floor of this building. -We measured 
that room and found that it is approximately 
48 by 60 feet. The claimant was expected 
to have that room done within one hour. 

In our opinion the physical work required 
to keep up the pace in that particular build- 
ing in this city is above the average require- 
ments for that type of work and would be a 
challenge to the physical strength of any 
woman and quite a job even for aman. She 
had been doing this work before she became 
pregnant but she found the stooping had got 
to be too much for her and she would get 
so tired that she could not sleep at night. 
She had to terminate this particular employ- 
ment because it was beyond her strength. 

The next question is whether she is capable 
of and available for work. The Chairman, 
who says that he is going to dissent from 
our opinion, has drawn to our attention the 
several decisions of the Umpire, applicable 
to a case of this kind. We find as a fact 
that this claimant is capable of and avail- 
able for work of a lighter nature than was 
required of her in the...(X)...Building. 
The medical certificate says that, in effect, 
she is available for lighter work. Our own 
opinion, after talking to the claimant, satis- 
fies us that the willingness to work is there 
and the physical strength, at this present 
time, is there to do lighter work. 


Furthermore, the member of the local staff 
whom we questioned closely in this instance 
gave as her opinion that it was reasonable 
to assume that there was work in this city 
which was within the physical and mental 
qualifications of this claimant, although there 
was no particular job on the list at this 
time. The member of the local staff thought 
that she could do work wrapping, for which 
there is a demand from time to time, or even 
janitor work where the pace was not so 
strenuous as required in the...(X)... 
Building. 

From what we heard of what was required 
in this particular building, we are of the 
opinion that a large percentage of women, 
married or single, would find the work too 
strenuous. In short, we feel that it would 
be an injustice to hold that this claimant 
was not available for work because she had 
become pregnant, when other persons, in 
other jobs, doing lighter work, could con- 
tinue to do the work. 


The chairman’s dissenting opinion reads 
in part as follows: 


I feel bound to dissent with the majority 
decision in this case, but it is a difficult 
position to justify because I think that the 
claimant is available for work, which is the 
question asked in UIC 571A, and up to that 
point there is no justification for me differ- 
ing with the majority decision. 


However, in my opinion the Umpire has 
laid down certain principles the effect of 
which is that a woman who terminates her 
employment because of pregnancy cannot be 
heard to say that she is available of and 
capable for work until after the expected 
child has been born... 

At any rate I formed the opinion some- 
time ago that while in theory the presump- 
tion could be rebutted the effect of the 
Umpire’s decisions is that, “unless there are 
special distressed circumstances where the 
claimant is the breadwinner of the family 
and reasonable opportunities of part-time 
work prevail, benefit should not be allowed”. 

In this instance the claimant is not the 
breadwinner of the family, and in a period 
of unemployment such as we have now, I 
cannot see where, at the present time, there 
are reasonable opportunities for such work 
as the claimant is capable of doing, because 
most certainly, in my opinion, other unem- 
ployed not in her physical condition would 
be referred to such opportunities of employ- 
ment... 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire mainly on the following grounds: 

We do not think that the claimant has 
rebutted the presumption that she was not 
available for work as there were no special 
circumstances present. This claimant was in 
the second month of pregnancy when she left 
her employment and it appears that she 
separated because she preferred not to work. 


Conclusions—According to the evidence 
which was before the court of referees, and 
which I have no reason to doubt, the 
physical exertion demanded of the claimant 
in the performance of her duties as an 
office cleaner was “above the average 
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requirements for that type of work and 
would be a challenge to the physical 
strength of any woman and quite a job 
even for a man”. Therefore, her explana- 
tion for having left her employment is 
plausible, and the unusually arduous nature 
of the work which she was required to do 
constitutes one of those special circum- 
stances which must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

On the other hand, the claimant, who 
was in the very early stage of pregnancy 
and apparently in good health—and could 
therefore expect to be still capable and 


available for an appreciable period of time 
—registered almost immediately upon her 
separation from employment for a less 
strenuous type of full-time work which, 
according to acceptable medical evidence, 
she was fully capable of doing and, in the 
opinion of an officer of the local office, she 
could reasonably expect to obtain in the 
city and district of Calgary. 

Under those circumstances, I find that 
the claimant has successfully rebutted the 
presumption that she was not available at 
the time of her claim and I dismiss the 
appeal. 


Report of Board of Conciliation 


(Continued from page 181) 


But I see little justification for not 
recommending an analogous improvement 
in the present contractual arrangements for 
the operators, whereby they have regular 
assigned maximum shifts of ten and twelve 
hours, 6 days a week. 

The company has claimed that such long 
hours are inherent to the nature of their 
industry, and that their operators are 
getting high annual wages in return. The 
facts seem to bear out this latter allega- 
tion, but the former one rings false to me. 
Since the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion, employers seem to have consistently 
opposed a reduction in working hours with 
a similar claim. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that the workers have forced their way 
towards shorter hours, productivity per 
man-hour, and indeed even per man-week, 
has been steadily on the rise. 

As a matter of fact the experience of 
Gray Coach Lines (TTC), the next largest 
motor coach operator in Ontario, has 
proven that the five-day week and eight- 
hour day are feasible in the bus operating 
industry. And wages received for runs at 
the Colonial rates of pay, when compared 
with wages which would be received for 
those runs at Gray rates, show up to the 
disadvantage of Colonial in a large majority 
of cases. 

Comparisons were made by the company 
with other bus lines where the six-day week 
applied, and where rates were inferior to 
those paid by Colonial. But such com- 
panies, admittedly, were very small or 
marginal, and operated mainly in Quebec, 
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where the general wage level is depressed. 
If such comparisons of dissimilar operations 
were to be considered in proof, then their 
weight would be overwhelmingly in favour 
of the union’s case, for there would be no 
reason to dismiss the union’s comparisons 
with the Greyhound Coach Lines, nor with 
bus operations in various cities across 
Canada. 

I feel that an increase in service and 
mileage rates and in the guaranteed daily 
minimum would have a double beneficial 
effect; it would provide the company with 
a stronger incentive to eliminate the unpro- 
ductive waiting time, and hence decrease 
its expenditures: and it would permit the 
operators to earn their wages without 
resorting to unbelievably long hours. 

The question of the company’s ability 
to pay does not arise, and was not pleaded. 
True, the company showed a decrease in 
total revenues over the last three years. 
But it adduced no figures whatever con- 
cerning total cost, so the Board was unable 
to judge whether operations had become 
more or less profitable during those years. 

Consequently, I recommend that the 
union’s request for raising the guaranteed 
daily minimum from $7 and $8 to $9 should 
be granted: and that the service rate of 
43 cents an hour and the mileage rate of 
.0475 cents a mile be both increased by 
5 per cent. 


Respectfully submitted this 30th day of 
November 1954. 


(Sgod.) P. E. Trupeav, 
é Member. 


uabour Conditions 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 101 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 76 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that:— 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of Jabour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; _ 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; ’ 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production: 
iiNowetober TepORt ic rciias soceeae c wicieweie o's 146 $ 458,762.00 
(December Teport)x tsa soph nee a ose cities bee 138 1,992,900 .00 
Pere tae CHIC Gia Rewer, Gal ich REA din <, thd. g.ktavole es os 13 159,114.20 
te Aca ee toe ele eal). BA, Week. sos 2 30,391.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; , ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments made during December 


During December the sum of $3,115.55 was collected from nine employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 75 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Spring Coulee Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of wood stave 
syphon across Pinepound Coulee on St Mary project. Near Vauzall Alta: Hrdlicka Bros, 
construction of distributary T in the central district of Bow River project known as 
Furman Ranch project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tuft’s Cove N S: Industrial Insulators 
Ltd, insulation of equipment room ceil- 
ings. Camp Gagetown N B: Diamond 
Construction Co Ltd, clearing, grubbing & 
burning (neighbourhoods 1-2). Camp 
Borden Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of houses. Ottawa Ont: 
George Bolton, boiler room alterations, 
Strachcona MHeights Apts; Canadian 


Comstock Co Ltd, installation of trans- 
former, Laurentian Terrace. Rockcliffe 
Ont: Mimco Engineering Co, construction 
of sewage relief pumping station; Terminal 
Construction Co Ltd, *additional land- 
seaping & miscellaneous work. Stratford 
Ont: Rennick Brown Construction Co, 
construction of houses. Calgary Alta: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifae N S: Canadian National Rail- 
ways, *removal & re-location of railway 
siding; R E Stewart Construction Corp, 
construction of central heating plant bldg. 
Camp Gagetown N B: L G Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, clearing & burning, No 2 
priority training area. Quebec Que: J D 
Savard Ltee, *installation of air condition- 
ing system, Gauge Laboratory. Valcartier 
Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, construction of 
main substation & transmission line; 
Magloire Cauchon Ltee, construction of 
drill hall & administration bldg. Ville 
La Salle Que: Canadian Vickers Ltd, 
supply, delivery & installation of steam 
generating unit & auxiliary equipment. 


Cobourg Ont: Olmstead & Parker Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of inflam- 
mable stores bldg. London Ont: Ellis-Don 
Ltd, construction of bldgs, Wolseley 
Barracks; Brennan Paving Co Ltd, paving, 
curbs, sidewalks & fencing. Petawawa Ont: 
Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd, construction of 
various bldgs. Winnipeg Man: Swanson 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of water 
& sewer services & construction of bldgs. 
Edmonton Alta: Cotter Bros Ltd, addition 
to central heating plant; Bennett & White 
(Alberta) Ltd, construction of garage. 
Ralston Alta: R P Medhurst & Sons, 
drilling of natural gas wells. 


Building & Maintenance 


Halifax N 8: Parker Bros Ltd, exterior 
painting of bldgs, Windsor Park. Montreal 
Que: Noel Romeo & Cie Ltee, rewiring 
& relighting drill hall, Jacques Cartier 
Barracks; Kelly Lumber & Construction 
Ltd, erection of chain link fence, Jacques 
Cartier Barracks; Noel Romeo & Cie Ltee, 
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rewiring & relighting, 17th Duke of York 
Armoury, Cote des Neige Road. Valley- 
field Que: Weiss Electrical Contracting Co, 
rewiring & relighting drill hall. Centralia 
Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of roads, walks & parking areas. 
Hamilton (Mount Hope) Ont: John D 


—. 


St Clair Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. 
Leitrim Ont: Universal Electric, modifica- 
tion of electric power supply, Wireless 
Station. London Ont: National Painting 
& Decorating Ltd, exterior & interior 
painting of bldgs; Brant Construction Co 
Ltd, & Frank’s Contracting Co, exterior 
painting. Shirley Bay Ont: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
prefabricated steelox operations bldg. 
Trenton Ont: Richards-Wilcox Canadian 
Co Ltd, repair of canopy doors. Uplands 


Ont: -J W Havelin, interior painting of 
hangars & leantos. Gimli Man: Wallace 
& Wallace, interior painting of hangars. 
Edmonton Alta: William Sigalet & Co Ltd, 
interior painting. Chilliwack B C: W A 
Thom Sheet Metal Works Ltd, application 
of bonded roof. Patricia Bay B C: Shaw 
Sheet Metal Ltd, exterior painting & 
application of roofing on hanger. Van- 
couver B C: M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of bldgs. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of subgrade & 
placing of consolidated gravel base course on one-half mile section of No 14 Highway. 
Upper Whitehorse Y T: John A MaclIsaac Construction Co Ltd, extension to water & 


sewer system, Tank Farm Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Lower Wedgeport N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Pictou N SS: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
*hauling, wintering, painting & repairs to 
tug “Fredericton”. Port Morien N 8S: LG 
& M H Smith Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
South West Port Mouton N S: Marples 
Ridgway Ltd, harbour improvements. West 
Advocate N S: Urquhart Construction Ltd, 
groyne repairs. Bathurst N B: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Blackpool Que: Doria 
Tremblay, removal of snow (Route No 9), 
bus terminal, Customs, Immigration «& 
Fisheries bldgs. Lauzon Que: Brown Boveri 
(Canada) Ltd, installation of condensing 
turbo-generator at Champlain Dry Dock. 
Lennoxzville Que: Aurele Marchand, con- 
struction of research piggery, Experimental 
Station. Newport (Riviere des Ilots) Que: 
Onezime Canuel, jetty reconstruction. 
Quebec Que: Louis Frenette, alterations to 
heating system, Isolation bldg, Savard Park 
Hospital. Riviere du Lowp Que: Marples 
Ridgway Ltd, wharf enlargement. Burling- 
ton Channel Ont: R A Blyth, reconstruc- 


tion of bascule bridge deck. North Bay 
Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, erection of public 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Fournier Van and 
Storage Ltd, moving of furniture, equip- 
ment, etc, from various bldgs to East Bldg 
of Veterans Memorial Bldg, Wellington St; 
Applied Insulation Co Ltd, supply & in- 
stallation of fur cold storage refrigeration 
equipment & corkboard insulation, Victoria 
Museum. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & 
Sons Ltd, construction of forest experi- 
mental station. West Bay (Manitoulin 
Island) Ont: G F Palmer, wharf construc- 
tion. Golden B C: Sorensen Construction 
Co Ltd, erection of post office. Gorge 
Harbour B C: L K Creelman Co Ltd, 
approach & float renewal. Edmonton Alta: 
Form Constructors Ltd, alterations to 
National Film Board accommodation, 
Strathcona public bldg. Esquimalt B C: 
Highway Construction Co Ltd, rock 
removal & causeway construction. South 
Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction, 
Tannery Road 


Department of Transport 


Beaumont Que: J P A Normand Ine, 
construction of monitoring station. Dorval 
Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacing airport 
lighting cable. Mont Joli Que: Eugene 
Ross, repairs to hangar No 1 roof & leanto. 
Nitchequon Que: The .Tower Co Ltd, 
alterations to bldgs & equipment. Near 


Thorold Ont: R A Blyth, painting lock 
gates, Welland Canals. Timmins Ont: 
Betteridge-Smith Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of equipment garage. Calgary 
Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of airport lighting facilities. 


Job Vacancies Plentiful in Australia 


At the beginning of 1955, Australia’s 
Federal Employment Bureau announced it 


had more than 70,000 job vacancies on its 
lists compared with 40,000 at the beginning 
of 1954. 
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Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Wage Rates, Working Conditions 
in Eight Construction Trades 


Wage rates for most buiiding trades increased during 1954 in majority 
of 44 Canadian cities covered in survey. Limited number of changes 
occurred in hours of work, premium pay, vacations, statutory holidays 


Wage rates for most construction trades 
were increased during 1954 in the majority 
of the 44 Canadian cities covered in a 
survey of wages and working conditions of 
tradesmen in eight building trades. A 
limited number of changes also occurred 


during the year in other conditions of 
work, including hours of employment, 
premium pay regulations, paid vacation 


provisions and the observance of statutory 
holidays. 

The main findings of the survey by the 
Economics and Research Branch are con- 
tained in the accompanying tables, which 
show the wage rates and conditions in effect 
at December 31, 1954. The findings for a 
similar survey carried out a year earlier 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
January 1954 at page 134. 

The data for the tables were obtained 
from three sources. Much of the material 
was extracted from collective agreements 
on file in the Branch. This was supple- 
mented by information obtained through 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
which circulated a questionnaire among its 
affliated unions of building tradesmen. 
Finally, the data for cities in the province 
of Quebec are based on decrees issued 
under the Collective Agreement Act of 
that province. 

For the most part, provisions shown in 
the tables will be in effect until March, 
April or May of this year. No termina- 
tion dates are shown for the decrees under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act and 
also in those cases where information was 
supplied through returns to the question- 
naire mentioned above that were not 
accompanied by copies of agreements. 

Nearly half of the agreements were 
originally bargained to be in effect for a 
one-year term, a little under 25 per cent 
for a two-year term, and about 19 per 
cent for more than one but less than two 
years. The remaining 10 per cent have a 
term of less than one year. Of the two- 
year agreements, nearly a third are amongst 
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those of the carpenters. Carpenters’ and 
plasterers’ agreements are the only ones in 
which the two-year agreements outnumber 
those of a one-year term. 


The agreements studied are those signed 
by members of local builders’ exchanges or 
groups of contractors in particular cities. 
The unions representing the various trades 
are :— 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners (AFL-TLC) ; 


The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union (AFL-TLC) ; 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL-TLC) ; 


The United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry (AFL-TLC); 

The Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association (AFL-TLC) ; 


The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers (AFL-TLC) ; 

The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International Association 
(AFL-TLC) ; 

The International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Labourers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC); 

The National Catholic Federation of 
Building and Construction Materials 
Trades (CCCL). 


All these unions represent the trades 
with which their names are associated, 
except the last one, which covers construc- 
tion workers of all trades. Its activities 
are centred in the province of Quebec. 
The international unions of building trades- 
men also, however, have a number of 
contracts in that province. It should be 
noted that nearly all the plasterers are 
represented by the Operative Plasterers’ 
Union and not by the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union, which mainly repre- 
sents bricklayers. 


(Text continued on page 211) 


TABLE 1.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 


BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
CARPENTERS 
, Overtime Pay 
a ae Standard Week| (sfultiple of Regular Wage Rate) | p,.4 
. age |— laimastie |\Statutory 
Locality Peer Rate | Higher |Saturday Work btn Holidays 
gies: er i - Srileey id oe Soa Becta of (No. of 
our ays ours vertime |S pe cifie sae days) 
pane Pay | Period | A.M. | P.M. | 2arnings)| 
or Hour 
Newfoundiand - 
Og Te Ses ee (ee 1.30 6 48 14 CY PE ee ee Bien |e Ser 9 
Nova Scotia 
USN Mty Bee clasts veihoira ee. Apr. '55} 1.61 5 40 14 2 1} de per hr 10 
Set a ee NT MRL bra Mae to kcal PS die lates ona a | bo du tate N'y: smote ae cmlntc wm oeerewiere bar ood dw cPesaceceleedsecndes|netlacece 
New Brunswick 
Fredericton................ Apr. ‘56 1.45 54 44 1} Be ee een GPE Peg aw (1) 
A TSUN dy 'hdaleay vied oF Pvc Mar. '55 1.50 5 40 LP RAS ABA eS, Sep eee oe no SA) SEA ee 8 
SS 0) Apr. '55| 1.53 5 40 14 2 gg ae Nee ee a 9 
Quebec 
LBL Tote tri) Ee ne, ee | 1.40 6(2) 48 (2) TS lek A Sols ative < 1,1}(2) 2% 9 
POY TRTONG VUNG, <a.ccs's ate Se c's op ser v's « 1.35 54 (4) 48 LY AES at aol Gear 14,1(4) 2% 10 
'ohrlscpeas A \:, Sn Co < 2S | Ae See 1-75 54 dt 14 Wie sovoe ae 14 2% 9 
EON UTAGL, ise ae & oo bk bo Gels oa bewilalecte'et 1-80 5 40 1} 2 1} 2% 11 
RJUQIIEI, Gos Sa cae ox ce tac | Nak Be ost 1-50 54 44 14 CW rrp re 1} 2% 9 
BE. Piyacinthe. 32.4066 Se. clbew see va. 1.35 5 48 : ld) Ao oe 1} 14 2% 8 
BharHTOOME tks 1. aw cdtee <ctewe los «ces 1.45 54 44 ca ee cies beac ¢ 1} % 10 
SHOT’ MING sok vet k sil hh v oleate see's 1.50 54 44 14 Mie ene 14 2% 9 
SSC RUT PLODEEE a ¢:cic vce tes 6 el bbgacte ote 1.35 6 48 RE We Sorc ane Gs A's Pan coe Beta Pas 1 week 9 
Ontario 
Gal ee ae rete ed I cree Ae oa et iacil y phasa.cn « Pour sesh VA Lb Salsa aleeiee lvoe vires wes lb. gatahs <Lesadcasctuwecs cans elacmen amen 
FREREULORG fig baslosat erates apa e's Apr. 755) 1.80 5 40 1} 2 14 2 4% 8 
Cornwalie? 25760 << ante oe 25% Apr. 755) 1.80 5 40 14 2 1} 2 2% 5 
Ceili) ee a nn OT GE hy ME RD, toty Olio deal stay leew eas oT Sik oe da oats ase ante GE ale abuser Weis cs be awe'elsa cles axes wee sfervemamees 
Mearintons Soe... teccs. ora Apr. ’55| 2.10 5 40 el op Se 14 14 4% 8 
LAE) 70) «a ae aaa Apr. '56) 1.85 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 6 
CES DAE LM SPM farsi pet Sie DRS Et eMC: train |ie'svaleatelbereble Gite cide oie cas wivieh Putas eee ia ¥.cartel vnc vaccine laceavemans 
MUGCOR GAAS cease cisin vy cote © Mar. ’55 2.00 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 7 
DONO. oes seated nes Pees Apr. °55} 1.95 5 40 ht a ae 2 2 4%, 8 
Oita week doves ca deat ors s% Apr. ‘'56] 1.82 5 40 14 2 1} 2 4% 5 
Peterborough...........;.. Apr. °'56/ 1.70 5 40 13 2 2 2 47% 7 
Sault Ste. Marie........... May ’55| 1.92 5 40 ee cera s ere ea ee 4% 6 
earn EME RAR ERSAESN Strive Een A oe ES VR, foro AM shy ees Nelo wo Nl9 a's. oe, Sick PE nlio ican wl S Kebab ole dafhgeiclel ss oaaiks ea vieab canes te ssanoeees 
WODNEUise dete ccecse ek eo: Jan. "56 1-85 5 40 Oe er a te te A ty fee 4%, (i 
WNOPOH OOS sf ites yiecis se zis" a 65) 2.25 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 8 
LAELTTe Soy age ey een Aa ar. ‘55 2.17 5 40 Nees Gas ae 2 2 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
TSANN OM ahs beatae the oe os Apr. ‘'55; 1.80 54 44 14 ME aa vate TEE eaters « 
WRIDNIRO) ooschiie elain'ady's Hl apdiats c Apr. ‘'55} 1.90 5 40 14 2 2 OW atone rc 7 
Saskatchewan 
MOOBE DBM ai cn ciidencse caus s Mar. '55} 1.90 5 40 14 2 2 2 | 2 weeks 8 
Prince Alberti. i. secnes’s Jan 65] =—-1-75 5 40 14 2 13 2 | 2 weeks 8 
RRAGINIS 5 5h tals orscbisi ob eat 016 Mar. '55 1.90 5 40 14 2 2 2 | 2 weeks 8 
Baskatoons, Sires over... Apr. 56} 1.85 5 40 14 2 14 2 | 2 weeks 8 
roy poee M 55) 1.95 5 40 1 2 1 2 4% 9 
IAS Y oe Soe ccs a step ny sss ar : A 
PGIBORLON lege as ses ce ans Mar. '55| 1.95 5 40 i 2 i 2 4% 8 
LOCH DEORS Seats cic sac ghetsteiere Dec. ’55 1.80 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 
Pe eaenn REET eT rene, ce toter fot i tatolaloi |e s/o'm eie'e!l'> © > viivisrellla'e’s\s vine’ wf-+ «TMNT sioleroipiate eles elallle ve wisie’e o] aioe ese cweapesiee sane vie 
British Columbia 
Prince Rupert. i. s00 -s0 00s Mar. °55| 2.25 5 40 OAC) eae tee 2 2 2% 9 
WENGOUVER non aint 'si bani’ Mar. ’55) 2.22 5 40 BG) eee 2 2 2% 9 
Mickorin tdi fast ses e Mar. '56) 2.20 5 40 A) Spee a 2 2 2% 9 
(1) All statutory and proclaimed holidays 
ta) ety saad ril to See 30 may a to hours per day for 5 days, and 5 hours on Saturday morning. 
r 
4) From Keven ete 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
5) Not over 3 hour may be worked at straight-time. ' ' 
6) One hour each day may be worked at 1} times in case of ‘‘genuine emergency”’. 
7) Two hours per week may be worked at 1}. 
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TABLE 2.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


BRICKLAYERS 
a Tale Overtime Pay 
Termi- | w, Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) Paid | statutor 
nation nee = + Vacation Holida 4 
Tnciitte Date of ¥ Higher |Saturday Work| (Weeks or] “;x75 ¥ 
ocality Agree- ‘4 eal Ordinary |Pay After-————————— Percent of aaa “ 
ment our | Days | Hours | Overtime! Specified Earnings) vy 
Pay eriod | A.M. | P.M. 
or Hour 
Newfoundland 
Pate PONE Mon side gene eatue weet tae MeN 1-75 5} 50 14 Ee LENS ogee 10 
Nova Scotia 
PRAT aS Sb wae cess. ce vache April ’55 1-86 5 40 De ae ye 1} 2 | 3c per hr. 10(1) 
PE CIHG Nt. Goes cole cis us Goh cach maar ean 2-15 5 40 Ue ta ee gee, bore 14 1610.4... 000e 8 
New Brunswick 
Piredarioton ss. cece ccc vve of oceecbau.bs] acne sore oly ol cope fist 0 cleabte| «ve Sloat as -<ipa ele ele ciara's 1 aiaiatarath ell Mb ly cece ap aires tiene sn 
Monten. wsivc ade weve ce ce eu ol] cvmesic css s]egs's sac ef on sgrele so liaw mb alas fnwds ele false Rell = olleiile ells MDRniMs Om oN inte alte wt Acie sta aa 
MAING ODN iss iesecen ors one's ladhe enamels 1-80 5 40 i shot 2 Ye ee eee 8 
Quebec 
CC DICOUPINLs berisie.« cea weeded ane 1-50 6(2) 48 (2) 148) | oc teG cer lle eae 1,14(2) 2% 9 
| Megibos Perla (s 11 rey Seip Png 1-60 54(4) 48 Bee ee ee 1,14(4) 2% 10 
BRP EA Rater wee deer ck tn oals  coeurte 2-00 54 dt 14 pe TE ae 14 2% 9 
MA ODGTOOG 0% a pha siese.< sia 'b ales <1 <>, s sista nee 2-00 5 40 1} 2 1} 2 2% ll 
GROG ss baie cats bias aod «ole Shes bo 1-70 54 44 1} 2 PE cba 14 2% 9 
SE-ELVAGINGDB ries vc ven's als tbes tveu’ 1-55 5 48 TA(O)) <i dae 14 14 2% 8 
SNOT REGOR A ciod. < cash lab sles eateaan 1-65 5} 44 PS Be OE! erate nr tte 2% 10 
Phetlord Minte ee dive ces vllacknsys che 1-7 54 44 1} pe | Raye 1} 2% 9 
ETO TUR CICT ORG :0..0, ro ¥is.0's)| crane Oe aie 1-55 6 48 1¢ de sccccigi sina wace etal teehee 1 week 9 
Ontario 
BOLO VIG So aleinidin ois vie wivie OG eine aaafee s Cals Ven v all hiew'qielee albicipie aludlvhail cree ese Opis. ciiara’s Atate oloiy 5 1 ait mte*s a eaiaiees (aiis otc @iacase kn rere | a 
BGNGOPA GC  cana.y oe salar .eei May '55) 2-25 5 40 D hich Drastic 2 2 4% 7 
Cornwall. o. 2655 oc svsteeds asf cancers vn pistes cee uel’ ep ale wiafled scar oe ole wicca tems’ nin > fiasale essa wSo, il kay calaee displ (eset emcee aha ee 
Grneiphhiat.ccahccoi ces aN colors ae oan 2-00 5 40 1) eae ees 2 2 4% 7 
Blamilton ss sci ve ance Gowns pADlem (DO) ea°s0 5 40 VS eae ee ee 2 2 4% 8 
ISIN PAGO «02/2 = sn dele where « Mar. ‘'55} 2-10 5 40 Vee cee a 2 2 4% 6 
ISICGHOEUGE.4 savin vk s.8 moth 7% Apr. '55| 2-05 5 40 tee ee 1} 1} 4% 7 
TLakcebead 2) caus eis’: 0% a's ta Mar. °55| 2-15 5 40 ES RS ee 2 2 4% 5 
HIONUON, 6. te chdey cursiedien’es Jan. '56) 2-25 5 40 pe a ee 2 2 ie 7 
Oba Weieiis oS aici wears Apr. '55|) 2-00 5 40 1} 2 14 2 4% 5 
PREberOrOuUgDa s .:0/0. 0:60:00 0 a0 a} oes se bee vf tee areal se.cketee b] sah wiplallellacttece meme ertiallts ole cite che col eite are otal GI cacctaall tp cctn tise a 
St. Catharines. 5. ccna vale cceasnace]sesscee}aceese vais feces oc uel ae occurs ted <i’ muster aie eeeamiciemsts lls b:s/h.<'e(a]| a aint nanan 
Sault Ste. Marie............ Apr. °55| 2-37 5 40 eS ey Se 2 2 4% 7 
Sudbury..i ss cop scr seceds send esp dams cols cos vocele cle esieen los cd sccatel on sieleetale ced inee alp attest Mime dy (oS cP tl atielaer teats erect jacana 
LOLONO. <i hey ths semees Se ove Apr. °55| 2-41 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 8 
Vest cape eee ae See Mar. '55| 2-40 5 40 vB ete cine 2 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
Brandon 540i s. ssccsevdderal/dedne.ceeille dteeeae| «oF sleieiecsl wines stall cisaisi eo’ alls CptaeyeeE ts PammCCs = iti liin aise [mm STy x.0ssi se 
EMAIL 5 Hicic-caiataciuon yoni ein ce eae ien 2-10 5 40 14 2 2 2 2% 7 
Saskatchewan 
MOOGE JAW. « o.00ns:c's:0s sas 00| cose sc ole [nce divs eiefisily detonate a e's aialtelieicis s acatarccetalh arsiyaiettsete sie aReMMtta o eal we i acca areas 
Prinde Albert....csseeessss[ccedseeahals auae ose] cin Qelog es canlain’ lelloo leeds sic fce RAMEN EG al Mcgee shal siitsl Rite et siecle 
ROBINA. 0.20 geinnnrcseecdese Apr. '56} 2-18 5 40 it Ree Oe 2 2 | 2 weeks 8 
PIBBEAUOIT See a o:5i0.0-0 31 ty sole Apr. '56} 2-18 5 40 14 2 14 2] 2 weeks 8 
Alberta 
Seed a 8 RR ca oe ae i 2-25 “4 40 1e Ae eo 2 2 ng 3 
MMONCONehisieses ceicsss eure. em; 7h 2-30 5 40 1 yee ery | 
eth bridge... -.-.+-issocc]o+0>vaaschieres col glen esta eee ae pl eres token ER | gates adie optional 
Medicine Hat.........0.cec}..n.scsecsfeaccesec|eeuse tev plieeieiesste «fe steatelerailett oat. ciaeiete fitest etc ankttttin is tr. ints Etta 
British Columbia 
PrinGe Ruperts... cs ssis0e |» se ci’ vce] ye 05 accel Sune eee Aa Ree eee oe eee once hk pemkins iowa 
Vancouver iyi vt.cee (dn ae Mar. *56| 2-40 5 40 2 \seemcegeays 2 2 2% 9 
VAICUONIA (is 5 x sre'soie'sipistete'ss's.0.8 Mar. '56| 2-25 5 40 1} 2 2 Se. Gee 9 
(1) And all federal and civie holidays when proclaimed. 
(2) From April 1 to September 30 may be 10 hours per day for 5 days, and 5 hours on Saturday morning. 
3) I eng ache tap hraech 
rom November 1 to March | may be 6 days per week. 
5) Not over }-hour per day may be worked at straight time. 
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TABLE 3.—WAGES RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


ELECTRICIANS 


* 
" . Overtime Pay 
To Wage Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) . Paid Statutory 
I nation —————] ——-- - —_—_-—_—_— —|Vacation |Soatut 
Locality Date of dng Higher |Saturday Work) (Weeks or anes 
Agree- as Ordinary |Pay After ——-———————_| Percent of ee 2 
ment Days | Hours | Overtime} Specified Earnings) ays) 
Pay Period | A.M. P.M. 
or Hour 

Newfoundland 
ALE g pe ee: Ce rte 1-52 5} 44 1} Be ain. 6 3) We eee ee 8} 
Nova Scotia 
Pauiaxs oC al Awake. de. Apr "55 1-71 5 40 14 2 1} 2 | 4e per hr. 10 
BVOC VAS e nste ors 558 ceu ss Sept. °55) 1-55 5 40 1} big = Saeed | eee l week |. .sencoaee 
New Brunswick 
grb ey 1 co Gitte, Ore herons Saeco et oe Oa PR ne ea oo ec | coe 
Me Tie aN) be Se ane ee SMES ete ia «ae 
Sein’ POM £5 Sek; i + cea = 3 May '55} 1-57 5 40 1} 2 1} 3 
Quebec 
Chicoutimi. UE an vin Ub tatehels (olf = hin n'a 90,5 (a 1-40 6(2) 48 (2) 16) ae ced 4 1,14 (2) 2% 9 
Drummondville.......... 1-35 5(4) 48 14 | 7 14,1(4)} 1 week 10 
12TH Cee Be. eae ae eas eee 1-95 53 44 14 | 2 1} 2% 9 
DI GNGEGAL. © rtiey. «sc .ce Ae d56 Usb eR vse 1-90 5 40 1} 2 1} 1} 2% ll 
CieDONS 5. ORS. 25k a: 1-50 5} 44 1} 2 oe 1} 2%, 9 
PSE VRRUNCHOR. «Uk vasa oodles Stk ac ws 1-35 5 48 14(5) 1} 1} 2% 8 
Sherbrooke............... 1-40 5} M4 14 ie 2% 10 
WTIGHOLG: MUMMERS. Js sani cs sped ase aeal 1-50 53 44 1} 2 1} 2% 9 
Cine Ae ie oe ey ar 1-35 6 48 1} Sue. 1} | 1 week 9 
Ontario 
Belleville 
Brantford. . 
Cornwall... 
Guelph. . 
Hamilton. . : 
Kingston. . > UP SeresiP apres eat ee : 
Kitchener. . ./June '56} 1-95 53 45 13(3) 2 2(6) 2(6) 4% 8 
Lakehead -|Aug. 7°55 2-05 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 4 
London.... .|May '56} 2-05 5 40 Be ks Se ee 2 2 4% 8 
Ottawa...... -|Apr. '56} 2-02 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 6 
Peterborough. . ..|May '56| 1-80 5 40 te. hth Sateen 1} 14 4% 8 
St. Catharines... -|Apr. 755} 2-00 5 40 1} 2 14 2 4% 8 
DSc LS RAE Be ie | Ra See el ae, SEA a! ee ne ee Seen, 2. ee | | ee Aare eS) HRA SS ARE 
BEC DUEY. a /Oee oo ss arnee i... Jan 65; 1-80 5 40 be ieee oe ee 1} 1} 2% 8 
PE OFONGO!. Game vids a ek aec 3 Apr. 56] 2-43(7) 5 40 Sie PBA cis 2 2 4% 8 
WWINGSOL <2) fetes. 30 cb ee en es June '55| 2-35 5 40 A hee iio. ae 2 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
PEM Tig GAp A Cpees SOB tes Rea on ER a dae |e See Ar) Sees | See ea |< eee ae | Gee meame wae | werla AeeeE ( 
piano) nee Pe See a Apr. ‘'56) 2-00 5 40 1} 2 14 1} 2% 7 
Saskatchewan 
Moose Jaw..........---.++- 
Pr MCA ORT sci. ee Jose l Ne bE eee 6 1-90 5 40 1} 2 1} 14 | 2 weeks 8 
ER AGNTR eee OU ea ctent aes. s. % Mar. ‘'55| 2-00 5 40 Le Wt Bee : 1} 2 | 2 weeks 8 
AGIA TOON stlieniets foe ob son Apr. '55} 2-00 54 44 1} 2 WEB «< sietiRaws ss che 2 weeks 8 
Alberta 
Walger ck eee sacs bee ene Dec. ’54) 2-05 5 40 Bi let abate ot 2 2 4% 9 
Hidmonton 208. .520 hie ss. Mar. '55) 2-25 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 8 
MUSCh DIGG. Seas. dsb eae vac. Dec. '54) 1-85 5} 44 14 D Wee Aman ap | tes apace 9 
Sea Ta Eat eee NE Pe Cee Et ll hw oh Geel a cb ie. 6.cfista'e vcase.all'e soe mee c]ciee.ss¢te|ice esse mel swacabele 
British Columbia 
Prince Rupert.............. June ‘'55) 2-45 5 40 Le AE eee 2 2 4% 
WaNnGOUVER! S49 .6 5.002% he ok Mar. '56) 2-38 5 40 ke aaa. Sa 2 2 (8) 9(8) 
YOLOMIE ceteh te vive yr Rt ore Mar. '56) 2-30 5 40 Dilan cai. ct 2 2 23% 


1) Plus afternoon of Christmas Eve and New Years’ Eve. Time and a half if these afternoons are worked, 
2) From April 1 to September 30 may be 5} days, 55 hours per week. 


3) After 9 eae per day. 


4) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days; 5 days during rest of the year. 
5) Up to 3 hour per day at straight time. 
6) If 45 hours have been worked during the week. 
ff Plus COL bonus of 5 cents per 5 points if index is above 190. , 
8) 5-2% of earnings to be set aside to pay for annual vacations and statutory holidays. 
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TABLE 4.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


PLUMBERS 
~ , Overtime Pay 
Termi- ; Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) Paid |statuto 
nation ae —$—$—_—————$——$— eg Vacation Holidays 
Locality Date of Rate Higher \Saturday Work|(Weeks or (No HY, 
Agree- a Ordinary |Pay After|———-————— Percent of days) 
ment our | Days | Hours | Overtime] Specified Earnings) 
Pay eriod | A.M. P.M. 
or Hour 

Newfoundland 
BG FORD Be ccvies yoce te trees 
Nova Scotia 
Rigtifax. <iocer cess eas Apr. 55 1-70 5 40 if 2 14 2 |3c per hr. 10 
MANOS sac uietes sees keane May '55) 1-85 5 40 1 2 2 2 2% 8 
New Brunswick 
Fredericton.........s+++00 Dec. ‘54 1-50 54 44 14 Bal eaten 1} 2% 9 
Mouton pat tia sican's Baer en ee Tee rs rn cs ee, ras cc A pe Cee 
Saint John... Lene coh geactediee 0) “nD 1-55 5 40 14 ee 1} 2% (1) 8 
Quebec 
OBiooutimisins~ savy ssueesss 1-35 6(2) 48 (2) RTC AA AAR Iii Won 1,14(2) 2% 9 
Drummondville............ 1-35 54(4) Te A) ee ee) Pa co. 14,1(4) 2% 10 
Ta hit] eas Shee 1-85 54 di 14 a ne 1} 2% 7 
MM OmGreAl ie; ne vis.as/onp oes 5 2-00 5 40 14 2 1} 2 2% 12 
Gimeber =o... Hee carcaxttleta sk 1-50 5} 44 1 hy eee ee if 2% 9 
St-Hyacinthe.............. 1-35 48 14(5) 14 1 2% 8 
Sherbrooke.........-+++: 1-40 54 44 te ae 14 2% 10 
Thetford Mines........... 1-50 54 44 1 TKS cule 14 2% 9 
Trois-Rivieres............ 1-35 54 44 14(6) 1h 2% 9 
Ontario 
Believillenaes.c cer useg eens 
EAS PUN EOE gh eters kiaiidseccpiee mts 
TOBA WON S557 5, sles gael 3 
HASIGIEST cro 5 ciy.c's iiare'el# s1CE Oe 
PTAOIICOG anche svar s 5616 66 
Feingaton: ; fiossss cat tia eens 
KSGGRONOT. ks sass sv eblns 06 
TAKOHSA evans nesyheres ec. 
SOMON «a nitinte s clntseW ssop sees N 
ROSE WEL Site aieiele stom oiass 6 ! 
Peterborough...........--- : 
St. Catharines............. Apr. ‘'5&| 2-10 5 40 1 2 2 2 4% 8 
Sault Ste. Marie.........-- Apr. '55| 2-00 5 40 1s Fas ee 2 2 4%, 7 
PURLEY Jeo Pacaninid’'s nape Jan "BS 2-00 5h 44 4 Bis vets 4 4% 9 
PEQEONCD Sct cists chav uh nd oe May '55 2°35 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
WYIRGHOP:<S.:A pe winks as cat asine June '56) 9 2-35 5 40 Bs oaks t Cab 2(7) 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
Brandon”. s.o<os'cccedevaces[Egeatnves caf uns ana copa teas net) ace baa e.a6e mibleeeere bt RAL soe Spiers fais ae Bk A Ne ol begga a 
Winnipeg...................{Apr. "58)  2+15 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 8 
Saskatchewan 
MORO URW recs ote ae Hep dns June 55) = 2-00 5 40 14 2 2 yt ee 8 
Prince Albert...... tee v ig 2 Apr. ‘55| 1-90 5 40 16) wat ee : rE Ree: eer 8 
RORINA yeas<s cee a vee cs] Rebs © EDO meereaae 5 40 1} 2 1 DS, secrete 9 
Saskatoon: Seco es senices.s Apr. ‘°55) 2-10 5 40 14 2 2(7) 2 | 2 weeks 8 
Alberta 
MUAIZOTY « cicctaceesics te Crete ds Apr. ‘55| 2-10 5 40 1 2 2 2 1a 9 
OC TROM GON yr: 03.0 .Re Sas otk May '55) 2-25 5 40 1 2 2 2 4% 8 
LStnbrigge.. 1ehecererntns Apr. 755] 2-00 5 40 | 2 2 Sh Fa ac 9 
Medicine Hat.......s.essce[ecueceaey s|ics once enlion «ty ethel[Wtresassloiry|(\ a’ gle menleys lime (e'cy/ats nine) lint eleinnertr (|e neh kim irene: ete 
British Columbia 
Prince Rupert.............- aa 2-35 5 40 Belk Sarrite$ 2 2 a i3), osheateate 
VANOOUVED tise cis nec ng x tek Mar. 56} 2-35 5 40 14, 2(8) 2) 1,2(8)} 14,2(8) 4% 9 
LWROUOTEE chk we cieeaeclts ate Mar. ‘56 2-25 5 40 1h 2 4 Oh. scan 9 


G} When made effective by provincial legislation. 
2) From April 1 to September 30 may be 54 days, 55 hours per week. 
8) After 9 hours per day. 
4) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
8) Straight time up to } hour per day. . ‘ 
6) Two additional hours per day Monday to Friday, and one additional hour on Saturday morning, may be worked at 
straight time, as long as total hours per week do not exceed 55. i ; 
( ) One man per shop may be employed to do emergency repair work at straight time. 


f 8) All jobbing work by regular jobbing men 1} for first 4 hours, 2 thereafter; straight time Saturday morning, 1} Saturday 
afternoon. 
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TABLE 5.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


PAINTERS 
" 5 Overtime Pay 
Termi- , Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) Paid 
; Wage : Statutory 
at Rate : , Vacation Holidays 
Tooallt Date of a Higher |Saturday Work! (Weeks or (N A 
y Agree- * Ordinary |Pay After ——————-—— Percent of “ir o 
ment whe Days | Hours | Overtime} Specified Earnings) days) 
Pay Period | A.M. P.M. 
or Hour 
Newfoundland 
Bb DOM Gi eet. sepdakes e+ June '55| = 1-25 5} 50 1} iy eae 13 Toss aot eee 8 
Nova Scotia 
Oe) eo koe Sh OMS] Set RE A A RR EEE A BR eS ES AP ST) Sn OO. ree ey 
ee rE amy my ORG de ids whee sh Merv hb Te hee eT on cleaned 3 Lene Poeiee 6 1S on ne 5 Leip e cavcel soe ceceanalen weeenwe 
New Brunswick 
RO Cr UGE A aie kcetun ivW eee hos eshsds cos aie cck Dees Vadeie ste teas’ 
PAQUIN VU Sat es ca ces aces (eRe 3 TA RT ae eee ea Seer 
BRIBO TON a sieese ca ncnweere Apr. '56) = 1-40 5 40 1} 2 
Quebec 
Re RE ECE ne oot Soccer roy ocr be ia sle'4ttas 1-30 6(2)| 48(2) 14 (3) oe ..| 1,14(2) 2% 9 
Drummondville 1-25 54 (4) 48 1} ¥ = 1} 25, Wee 
SU on ESE ee eee 1-50 54 44 1 2 cvabetnoeoee 7 Bee 
Montreal. 1-70 5 40 1 y 1} 2 2% 11 
GBOGG jo hee eirk co cod 0 tee Mernnate 1:45 5h 44 1 2 1} ry rrr 
St-Hyacinthe.............. 1-25 5 48 ROE cc Oiy e's Fath aiiebiagils seine ye ee 
RAT SPOOME Aeteia 0h cen we lay Ble ons 1-35 ff 44 OE ee ee eae ees are ee a a 
Thetford Mines............ 1-45 5 44 1 F dang eds 1} QW lerewroate 
SEFOUSMRDLVIOTONS 055 0 cu thoi sfels's 3 ¥ dain 1-25 6 48 SGA SE: this ss. lite rsicleas letra bee 2% 9 
Ontario 
SGHAVLUM: Ewadbuks skews cas ey | aie Lae ebwaten hs Vek eereers A PVE LAr aetarode ah eeies ss Pele ben kos .61 an eeeee 
My Ci gs Re Re a Feb. '55] 1-45 5 44 i SER, 28, 1h 4% 9 
TOV WALES ante siiare att rh ve’ Aug. ‘55| 1-30 5} 44 1 er a 2 2% q 
OE PUL ee, es aes ee ere pee en Meer ent) Merete ree, err eee) Cer eeeees Peter eee a vaso 
Srl hacen ete Ae Te RR AN kay hc Med Wikdidenlls ¢ rabid evbsisiene sages] exdiege 5 ¢ Pepin ieeolle sicaee nef areiag gp5.5,9)) 0-0 ene tie 
NN Cate MER es Ma areas SN cairo Ane viv ec coh Sess ca cieiy Mah «Cae Shs ofa nicdsis dies aeaVh sview. ses eltake vented LOTR ED ay 
1 ETRE Be MER Sa, ie Saas GR De eS Se ae ees eee ae re eer eens Baten ts) 
TER LOR Pe Nh deiibs valle k Bashimssin Alcon sa otis ncxp ares ole one (ae Se & Hiv Rin halo walle win acarpteihing Rissa tolls atetahies 3.0] See 
TRON ONG Pci eas 45 suger: July '55| 1-474 5 40 fe ee se Oe Ce A 4% 4 
RAED PIN NCe RS ee AR cui wet Ohio aaa de eels walety EPL cu. sicie Hb hi le ais GRU Ue oP e ee SUE rene emieh Pasaiv areas. 0! brane 
EME POU Tia Ea aces Veh ee ten > Sede ORR alice cesar Edad s Gove slay h eave ccleeeneMerleesenew sl OF yytis von Peo tO ere 
St. Catharines............. Sept. '55| 1-55 5 40 1} 2 2 2 2% g 
Sault Ste. Marie........... Apr. '55| = 1-65 5} 44 Le lrchnoetteelnezalnte 1} 2% 7 


jy OE en ee eee May '55} 1:70 5 40 BRA epccirniewts 1} i 2 weeks 8 
SUERTE DSO SA. echccrate hawt h hoteve Mar. '55|) 1°65 5 40 Beh S <i ets, Sid 3 1} Md esau oats 8 
Alberta 
Calgary... jJApr. '55] 1-70 5 40(8) i 2 14 Up ete ae ee 9 
Edmonton. .|Dec. '54| 1°65 5 40 GE), codes <x 2 2 4% 8 
teenie ‘ Mar. '55 1-50 5 40 | a ee 14 1h | 4% 9 
ne Pe ee ee ES ee ee OR te cb ables y.salees sAipineinieisiteie fon sae come oli ewsneael elspa ees pieteecnwena fowyas eplen 
British Columbia 
SPP RINCD ERUDETUs desta vs cae) a ci dmcc ce Setter cuafererscva|ecnscccr[rsecdevesaleseccerssafencecvcslunverens| wesdevewsy [oesuveecus 
VRROGUVE!) feces cea cnns Mar. '55) 2-12 5 40 1h 2 2 2 2% 9 
ROROLIG yw eeh he Hakesiv owen. Mar. '56) 2-00 5 40 14 2 2 2 2% 9 
1) Plan to be arranged. g 
2) From April 1 terbepienibar 30 may be 10 hours per day for 5 days, 5 hours Saturday morning. 
3) After 9 hours day. 
4} From November | to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
5) Not over $ hour ‘ee! day may be worked at straight time. 
; After 8 hours at 1}. 
Statutory holdiays mentioned, but number not given. 
8) From Dee. 1 to March 1, “‘wherever and whenever possible" to be 35 hours per week, 7 hours per day. 
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TABLE 6._WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


PLASTERERS 


pee Overtime Pay 
Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) Paid 


Vacation 


Termi- 
nation 
Locality Date of 
Agree- 
ment 


Statutory 
Holidays 
(No. of 
days) 


ae Higher |$ d Work 
Rate igher |Saturday or 
er | Ordinary |Pay After|— — Sido eo 
Hour | Days | Hours | Overtime} Specified Earnings) 
Pay Period | A.M. P.M. . 
or Hour 


Newfoundland 
BSE TFN Biss cx é-0 vee oot 0 oes ellie ae oe vee vv] ieey ou sieve apis b-<.al] ee ~ bao.e/e/ban cote mets ol mole s/o rsierosal Mmmaee rete! as tears a ete 


Nova Scotia 
TALLEY, gy Sones aR eee Apr. '55 
DV CHEN KE Hira alates: ieieters-<ceflatshenea une 


Noe 
So 
o 
oO 

1 


New Erunswick 
RMIT gees Gi si p:n't 4’. Volks para we RRL baa bimeicee le Seen Me tenes Pe ere Seer PRs err 
BU CEON AS 5 bein on 0:06 :0 5.0:0 online w-dateoinre e]a.es-y es 0s fic oblate ss wills ovo eb: SePel vets agp Gk lera ily capo VORaaly scm eae MNES Wetec RE laa 


Quebec 
COU UII 1p oF coi :s.0m ete civ ow Weve bias 
Drummondville........... 


czy 

o 

o 
-S 
oan, 
aH 
~—LY 
i] 
3S 


GMMR Mca os a were else Ps Pmanouge 
COPIA O etree occ s sYalovevae to vanraunais “ate 
Sa os 
PA RLORTILOOHE Ore yo acn/elu ates all's otgiclosac on rap 
Mi Hetlord! Mines. Fo... ects. cease neces 
PTpIB = RAVICTOR, <4 warfawres a )aarv tense 


=~ 
ao 
_ 
oe 
eo fa OS 
~~ 
_ 
et et 


Pah pe ek ted kN ed et 
x1 _ 
—) o 
on ao 
Serer Cue Cine CO 
> 
~~ 
= 
to 


Ontario 
TRGUS VLU eG ores asic eee « Py Pe AA gt Re P(e ei SORTS Se RS RE 
RSMO ees 1s stasis dhaaeeno a 1-95 5 40 1} 
BIH WHLL eess cist isn. ais audlarels 
GED Te etach ae iasisine simeeieiae 


Apr. f 2- 5 
STOR WOME aiccrtslatinn: fies este seereisie Mar. ’55| 2-10 5 40 13 


; 2. 5 2 2 7 
UECHSEL TENCE coer sceumtisvis eieiaropere Apr. '56} 2-25 5 40 A aie See a 2 2 4% ‘4 
UTE iatowie's os Gaeles 1 5 2 2 ia 
Peterhoroug sy esics 06 es 
St. Catharines............. 


PESREATE COM 9 bs fas )0 ciei0:5i0n:s wishes o's 


Saskatchevan 

RBUIEMM EL LOY? Oo oct “a, <'ofcle'k is = aooletiees ake 
Prince Albert 
LSE, ON a ae gee eae 
EM CRLOOI ey neces ae ace ple ccee meen 


Alberta 


PSOE DIIGO: so). ince ce secece 
Medicine Hat............. 


British Columbia 

Prince Rupert............. 
Vancouver........... ics 
Witioc s- _—————eie 


From April 1 to September 30 may be 10 hours per day for 5 days, and 5 hours on Saturday morning. 
14 times after 9 hours. 


) 
(2) 
t From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 
4) Not over 4 hour per day may be worked at straight time. 
(5) Statutory holidays mentioned, number not given, 
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TABLE 7.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS 


IN COLLECTIVE 


BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
SHEET METAL WORKERS 


| 
1 , Overtime Pay 
. Standard Week (Multiple of Regular Wage Rate) ar 
ermi- , } -- Paic es 
nation Wage / * {Saturday Wo or k| Vacation Statutory 
Locality Date of Rate : nag yl econ Aan (Weeks or Holidays 
Agree- Poe Ordinary Pay After, 'Percent of (No. of 
Eran Hour | Days | Hours | Overtime) Specified lRarnings)| ®¥8) 
; Pay period, | Arma |), PAG. 
or Hour / 
Newfoundiand | / / 
BG SR ors ihstia Peet aelan sis 1-40 | 5 to 6 |45 to 54} 1} 2 1} | 1 week 6 
Nova Scotia 
rales. fie attic cies Apr. ’54| 1-47 5 10 | re 2 1} 2 3c per hr. 10 
BNE sano tensive tkeeis.0p' er, SR) eR oe aes : | af , 
New Brunswick 
LAE SES Th oa Sa fe SR Dee ARI SE AE Rem jee Oy 5 Aan MM SEs] a? Ae ae ee | | re nce (ee See 
ted RC SUNT a taMPENT cM See en. PEER H, ca TNe eK cl Weenioe- | Pace there wie | c acum sais v'eben scales daly ablreue sfikaadciplcfics s «fe soo als sambtaawely 
aga an AT Se Torah Ant Ra a irae ROR, She Reade SS or qlcde hla ohes sieth ducted Sibie:o.0 ke wih'b:a gine dia adivcehccorohs #.ncoinin.oce-o 3p Sretaate aimutiend 
Quebec 
CeiGerbIN.. Fac twecsiahs ae 1-30 6(1) 48(1) 14 (2) ne 1,14(1)| 2% 9 
Drummondville........... 1-35 5$ (3) 48 | 1} ; | 13,1(3) 2% | 10 
Flulisieee eee ESE, la ee. 1-40 5} 44 | rr 2 29, 9 
RICIRPREE SG eM ily TB de woh. ee 1-80 5 40 1} 2 1} | 2 | 2% 11 
LSE 6 a ee ee ee eS 1-50 54 44 14 2 | 1} 2% 9 
St-Hyacinthe............. 1-35 5 48 a bee 14(4)|- 144} 20% 8 
PRROY PPOOIE, REMC ss ces ieeitate Ah eatin. wien 1-40 5} 44 | 1 YY Ape Se ee a 1} 2%, 10 
TPhetlord Minewstea i. ccseelaxsaceus 1-50 5} 44 | 14 Nhe ose: / 1} 2% 9 
Prois-Rivieres ste . 6 occ. 1-35 54 44 DRABY ahaa Sie while ani 1} 2% 9 
Ontario . 
Ur LR Oye ge la te ae! (8 OE ee | Se (aoe eee Ue: Sree ie Sar nae SON, (enya Mn eS (Fee (Rn i 
DrantiolG. fees sey stub eka s cicaeecs lle abnie. l. epee bet cited Reg RES ccc] SR ey an RAR, Ame are 
CTSA ath SE REAR SF ecco Mb iets irda ale vieletraa:s'slace ntobed Pareieer eed Dae Salaea, cena ice dls da wales epee Soave ¥] Se eens 
LEME (o TE AS sol Soe So > ap adh | Ge | Ce Oe Ga ee pes Sk a Re CEL 2) Meehan Peron amee) Wen) 8 
EREAEIU SERIE erate BM Sot ohare, SMe aon dtaelliewteicsiea® oP iw can Retisenlacecdsa lat acy Scant operand and Me. <e-wie ccuilia’d vs n olae faulty ebrraene 
Lae Tas Boar aris a 5g en See | REE Sie To ond ead een bees bie a7.) See (ER | Oe en Regards, Mee or!” 
ISAtGHGNGE tigen cc ove eile esdseopines as Ts ne an en Se a eee ce. SN | Re” Cee eee eee [eee Se, ey 
A) ee a een Dee "54 2-00 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 8 
Monta ait. 4. eee. cack Bc, Apr. ‘55| 1-95 5 40 16: Sees; 1} 1} 4% 8 
PER WRs cot oso itea sean Gsos Apr. 56) 1-97 5 40 1} 2 14 2 4% 8 
PPB CE SOMONE Eis ie estate toietor ani = Wc otaaicarasarccellls are ato lanae sate, igen tyra] MRA te eae chron she SNomil, ca kibiatar d's Biualy a. effin 'al, a.s:n% ene pe eeinaaieal 
yiegs (ue ea NNEea ee I LORI REPU... <-crolllllatEeist oc fOihe «tress. 0.0l pave ab aver « Sle nainaie clare ts avon sis’< cS aise nleciell’s. d’ecae cad tak 4.0 
PSB Un Ces rere Oa RR cdi Ri iho Sah dy Nec ccth i> valid antele's b aaspegherh nine, meal vac Mae Leah wiaip Srilin.s.cie s Bbiets Wl cohdvD Kamit 
RRL CRE SEEGER REEL, WU Oe el os eaor 5 Thacher ope. ws! bilo nseatece welt ater. eRe o int eee enn cavera er editentaa eeoliae eommisce ate ¢ eae’ 
POronte) Sete h asssce ea Apr. ‘'55| 2-35 5 40 Bilbao ys 2 2 4% 8 
Wibictl eae 2 ee oe Apr. '65| 2-20 5 40 Bi haste eats dete 2 2 4% 7 
Manitoba 
Se er ES Se Mg eee oh eM cacrdals w nil Sipssmteret ere nein ataincn'e ea feta da aie, ail pintawada etalfinca So steps «fs oMenw hi aarRie 
WARRIOR hee pout. cra eenr As Apr 55) 1-824 5 423 14 2 14 2 4% 8 
Saskatchewan 
TARGA ESS a 8 On ey Rn) gly etn lad | OBESE ell RCRA [RGR SoBe Sen 2 ater ae Aa nie) |e Fe ea ler nd Meee ae ae 
PrindscA borg. sckheec cine 2 Apr. 55 1-85 5 DR ncrsieee, pe De ae Serge (be ae er 8 
AIRS MeN oh his deka tse May ’56 1-85 5 |40 to 44 C2 CO Oe | eee | See 2 weeks 8 
SARE VGITy Soy ack J WANE A ace Sree) See SE RR Ae a a Sd ee Oe, | es Pere eer 
Alberta 
alinky ain... dees. dks heoevawe 2-00 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 9 
Bidiriontonsness ashes tes Mar. '56) 2-15 5 40 13 2 13 7a et ae 7 
Leth bridget vics...cscoee ne June ‘56 1-85 5 40 1} 2 14 2 4% 9 
ae ae TR EL DO NE a WM crest cil lereseratere me fica we monies mw aa asa we sods « [ops Sh sv clan |e caer scely 
British Columbia 
Saeco PEN aay ES raca lect o icey. oll'vicie ate Si= =e cipro na ge erate ainehe x aifts aaj dcs a wails viera a's a.cfled oueies sa mpaedierewaion s 
Vanoouvers chic 3) dies. May ’'55} 2-30 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 9 
Wisi co Cae ts ane a Mar. '55) 2-28 5 40 13 2 2 hl | AO ee 9 
(1) From April 1 to pene 30 may be 55 hours, 54 days per week. 
(2) After * ours 
(3) From Novem is ° to piste 1 may be 6 days per week. 


(4) After 48 hours per week 
(5) Two additional hours 
bier time, as long as total 


Up to 9 hours per day and 44 hours per week at straight time. 


day Monday to Friday, and one additional hour on Saturday morning, may be worked at 
ours per week do not exceed 55. 
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TABLE 8.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


LABOURERS 
oat Overtime Pay 
Standard Week| (yultiple of Regular Wage Rate) he 
Termi- 7 al : 
: nation bd Higher Saturday Work| Vacation tne 
D f — (Weeks or 
Locality penta er Ordinary |Pay After Percent of| (No. of 
‘ment | Hour | Days | Hours | Ovsttime| SPeriod | aM. | p.m, [Parnings)| °*¥®) 
or Hour 
Newfoundland 
BU UODE fanss Maite Sates pc Aug. 755 1-00 |54(1),6(2)|50(1),48(2 1} Sh ck ngahiiiee se Mhistanesiae 9 
Nova Scotia 
IDES CLL ony eco AL iene Apr 55) 1-10 6 48 Se ee a Ce Fee, ME rr, 10 
PANO Gon a dleisics vale vv ov sir alee ed's oretaielf vig ere siococaf is alererocelegll xpwre otgietacelfis’widietscaestecevalll Mer nbeta xe eesti aoc cigs eae ae 
New Brunswick 
Fredericton... ....0..00.+.5 Apr. ‘55 -90 54 44 14 » Th | PRR ON eee | RR ee ry 7 
es, 0) en ns enema eR meune Meme rower) eresir ce ON Pe Ses Gps RRR Re 
Sabri DORIS cs cvs cos sole ace-ein ailla we ye's-c:e-ncllovarararn, siehalf oe pw eya-aiolbls pear bigistousll|ebw areteterecel a allie cfs. ous jet osayd coi eae Seats tad ll a0 tabi A as a en 
Quebec 3 
SP EOOU ULES 03 oF «sri. ee 1-15 6(3) 48(3) TRC). ee hia: 1,14(3) 2% 9 
Drummondville.......... a 5H) = i cae ae me Perees 1, 1st) ag . 
ull Diet eS nikiecg © i ba, wiarelievein le al! wie eles) ei there “104 Sie (oe eo ae Bee sae Gl 
Montreal...... EARS Te hes a 1-25 5 45 4 : ij 2 20 i 
IGRI ae sk Terie wd x als Melnin al » catuisacaistd Ped5 | | oe Gi. SSB 5 ALE BRR ER APIG tate raelin eae 70 
SE TVHCINGNG .5..5<. . cn ecten | soddaless 1-00 5 48 S| ee 8 ae 13 14 2% 8 
ATOR O sc ives ais acted s'||ovesce« arvarate 1-05 54 44 PS Ls. 008 Debecctolh. iecsreseecrayestel ace bret 2% 10 
Thetford Mine: city. Ch seit aaa’ 1-15 6 48 1} + | RE Seo Se SE 2 9 
Trois-Rivieres............ A pheck eee 1-00 6 48 16 Hse Wy CPE dase iahepee nics 1 week 9 
Ontario 
BEA WAM Gs. 5 sicis ae w oleae oie alfe Slayivmiancdroll aie-aie’e aiaall bon wlbye ete dllo.acee Stake GID ote Boleyn Osc tena co aa ees a ate oie aoe et 
Brantford ‘ «BBN via telacersba alllv-o.w tareonsacall oo eed weeacauacsn fot be auigamiaceensc ey coatedeit ake Pe x bakerSetal ital tyme ce te 
Cornwall. ase, alll wigietecats tate | Gesuclese ADM. ashton ebaal ep digi oh See 
Prince Albert 
aa te RS oo 
Saskatoon.......... We 
Alberta 
RIGA Chie cos ehh me ! 
Edmonton....... 
POUR DTIGRO dein cic bas veces 
Medicine Hat 
British Cotumbia 
Prince Rupert, oo... cece epee odie oa enl|e casos olf evale wale al loteretelete &l/ehe/aieetes elie a aia anenet Oral erate telat eile ate ote tea a 
VANGONVED Si aac. scab eee Mar. '55| 1-60 5 40 1 2 Hl ly 2% 
WARLOT bes Coker oN cccun Mar. '55| 1-60 5 40 1 2 1 2 2% 
1) April 1 to September 30. ; ? 
2) October to March 31, mo! 


3) From April 1 to September 30 may be 55 hours, 5$ days per week. 
4) After 9 hours per day. f 

5) From November 1 to March 1 may be 6 days per week. 

(6) Not over } hour per day may be worked at straight time. 

(7) If Saturday work is necessary. 
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The tables giving details of working con- 
ditions for the eight construction trades in 
the 44 cities covered are somewhat incom- 
plete. In some cities there are no agree- 
ments covering particular trades. In other 
instances current information was not 
available to the Department although an 
agreement was known to be in existence. 
For these reasons no entries appear in the 
tables for certain trades opposite some of 
the cities listed. 


Changes in Wages and Working Con- 
ditions—A comparison of data in the tables 
with that published a year ago shows that, 
most commonly, wage increases bargained 
in 1954 amounted to five cents an hour. 
Under almost one-third of the agreements 
wage rates were not changed during the 


year. Wage changes for the eight trades 
examined are as follows:— 
Per Cent 
of Cities 
for Which 
Change in Hourly Wage Rates 


Wage Rate are Available 
re De ST he pee i ¢ ae na 32-0 
Water ireents os tis a cans hc 0k ie 2-0 
BE To Thess bn ciuaaun ers 8a ap vote 36-0 
Over 5 and under 10 cents......... 6-5 
MUD SQ ANGE gre tor tiie Suites 0 cane Eee 4 Us 17-0 
CPP BE RD BRD Pils 6 aun wae aks) ge onteew sss 6°5 


100-0 


Little change has occurred in the other 
items included in the tables. Under a few 
agreements the vacation allowance was 
increased from 2 per cent of earnings to 
4 per cent. A paid vacation provision was 
included in a few other agreements which 
had not formerly contained one. Com- 
parison of the tables for the two years will 
also show that the number of statutory 
holidays has been increased in certain 
cities and for certain trades. 

As a rule, construction workers do not 
receive pay for statutory holidays not 
worked. They are, however, generally paid 
at a premium rate for work performed on 
these days. In Saskatchewan, statutory 
holidays are paid holidays under a provin- 
cial statute which requires employers to 
pay employees for eight holidays. 

Overtime rates for Sundays and statutory 
holidays have been omitted from the 
tables, but there is practically no change in 
these rates from those of a year earlier. 


In the great majority of cases double time 
is paid for such work. Occasionally the 
rate is time and a half, double time and a 
half or, rarely, triple time. 


Out-of-Town Work—Also examined, but 
not included in the tabular information, 
were clauses under which employees 
receive allowances when they are required 
to work out of town and do not return 
home daily. Such clauses require the 
employer to provide the employee with 
one or more of the following items: trans- 
portation costs, pay for travelling time 
(usually limited to eight hours per day), 
and room and board. Seventy-five per 
cent of the agreements analysed contain 
a provision of this kind. 

The following are examples of clauses 
relating to out-of-town work: 


I 


Members sent out of ............ to work 
from whence they do not return daily, shall 
be paid regular rates of wages as set out in 
clauses 1 to 4. Fares to and from out-of- 
town work shall be paid by the employer. 
In travelling at night a sleeper shall be pro- 
vided. Time travelling to and from such 
work shall be paid at single time up to a 
maximum of 8 hours per day. If men leave 
the job on their own volition within 90 days, 
transportation and travelling time returning 
BO: or, esi ded ist 4 may be withheld. Suitable 
room and board shall be provided by the 
employer. The cost of transportation to and 
from the job shall be paid every two months, 
or 60 days, for jobs within a radius of 200 
miles, every 120 days for jobs within a 
radius of 400 miles, and every 180 days for 
jobs within a radius of 600 miles of 
This shall be paid whether or not the work- 
man actually returns to ........... And he 
shall receive his cheque for the fare home at 
that time. 

II 


On jobs away from where a carpenter is 
hired at home, transportation charges includ- 
ing meals and sleeper is to be provided by 
the employer, return transportation charges 
including meals and sleeper is to be provided 
by the employer after ninety days or at the 
termination of employment, whichever comes 
first, except where a man is discharged for 
just cause. Travelling time on working days 
only is to be paid for at the rate of eight 
hours in each twenty-four, provided that no 
travelling time shall be claimed if working 
time is not actually lost. 


Clauses relating to out-of-town work were 
found in practically all of the plumbers’ 
agreements. Such clauses are least frequent 
among the contracts covering labourers, 
being found in approximately 52 per cent 
of their agreements. 
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Working Conditions, April 1954, 
in the Primary Textile Industry 


Four-fifths of establishments surveyed report five-day work week; more 
than three-quarters grant two weeks’ annual vacation with pay after 
five years’ service and four-fifths grant six or more paid holidays 


Wider prevalence of the five-day 40-hour a schedule (see Table 1). This arrange- 
work week is shown in a survey of working ment applied to almost three-quarters of 
conditions in the primary textile industry the textile mill workers in April 1954, in 
at April 1, 1954.* Two weeks’ annual the plants covered by the survey, compared 
vacation with pay after five years was the with 61 per cent in October 1951. 
general practice, while almost half of the The 45-hour week occurred in more 
employees were entitled to a third week plants than any other arrangement, being 
Four-fifths found in one-third of all establishments. 
However, by number of employees, the 
40-hour week was most prevalent, 31 per 
ieee ph» Pe eS eee cent falling into this group, compared with 
pie? with two-fifths Agate eight ot 25 per cent in October 1951. The decline 
more. Some form of pension and/or in weekly hours continues, with only one- 


after longer periods of service. 
of the employees in the survey group were 
entitled to six or more paid holidays each 


insurance plans were in force in most estab- quarter of all mill workers now on more 
lishments, with the employer usually pay- than 45 hours a week, compared with one- 
ing part or all of the cost of the plan. third in 1951 and two-thirds in 1947. 


The length of the work week differs con- 
siderably from one section of the textile 
The Normal Work Week : . 

industry to another and from region to 

A continued trend to the five-day work region. In the cotton yarn and broad 
woven goods section, the 40-hour week 
applied to 64 per cent of all employees in 
the establishments surveyed; in woollen 

*The Department’s latest survey. Results of an and worsted woven goods, to 15 per cent; 
earlier survey (October 1, 1951), appeared in the in rayon, nylon and silk textiles, to 2 per 
Lavour Gazerre, May 1952, pp. 631-642. cent; and in hosiery and knit goods, to 24 


week is apparent, with about four-fifths of 
the establishments surveyed reporting such 


TABLE 1.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
APRIL 1, 1954 


be ngie Number of Non-Office Employees 
Textiles By Industry By Region 
4 ce) 
eB al 
2 Uk ate) Ae} 5 
4 as | =3 | eg 
ov ae cs 8 Si a3 
g % ded 30 |) Pe | ae 
4 ® Hn Fs Ze 205 
12 BS a] a6 -H b 2 © ° E 
‘c ° es Os r=] we 5 = 
= a se | a6 of | ae 5 a 5 2 
+ ¢ | 35 | B= | Sa | Be | 3 3 z % 
ea] cs) 1o) = oe q <i eo fo) = 
Survey Coverage. ...... 2.6... 278 | 49,374 | 16,370 | 7,414 | 10,088 | 15,658 | 1,641 | 25,598 | 21,320 885 
Standard Weekly Hours 
30) cosine Waarieen o aaphcave 59 | 15,495 | 10,471 1,101 180 3,743 3894 9,386 5,361 354 
Over 40 and under 44......... 19 )}) \S3 5088! hacia wets 443 | 2,819 726 140 666 | 2,743 439 
re daa a] 1k) ab] PH] Gs) 0 | 
Over 45 and under 48.000.57"]—¥7 | 2090 |. 2229) SBE] 8a | Sedo bess gee | zoe [oer 
Over tins 46 | 9936 | 2,361 987 | 4,327] 2,261 62] 8,799 | 1,033 42 
Verde Mee APOE 2. cubes 19 | 1,793 43 456 | 1,065 229 104} 1,689 |........Je....e0- 
On a 5-day week............. 219 | 36,339 | 12,377 | 6,092} 3,526 | 14,844] 634 ]........ 18, 608 810 
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per cent. Employees working more than 
45 hours per week were 15 per cent of 
the total in cotton yarn and, broad woven 
goods, 26 per cent in woollen and worsted 
woven goods, 55 per cent in rayon, nylon 
and silk textiles, and 19 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods. 

While the 40-hour week applied to 37 
per cent of all textile mill employees in 
the survey group in Quebec, and to 25 
per cent in Ontario, 43 per cent of the 
employees in Quebec worked more than 45 
hours, compared with 8 per cent in Ontario. 
In the latter province 46 per cent of the 
employees were on a 45-hour week. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


Over three-quarters of the mills in the 
survey group, employing 90 per cent of the 
workers, granted two weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion with pay after, in most cases, an 
employment record of five years’ service. 
Three weeks’ vacation was granted in one- 
quarter of the establishments, employing 
almost half of the workers, after a service 
period ranging from 15 to 25 years (see 
Table 2). 

Two weeks’ vacation was available after 
five years’ service for 65 per cent of all 
employees and after less than five years 


TABLE 2.—VACATIONS WITH PAY, STATUTORY HOLIDAYS, REST PERIODS, 
BONUS AND PROFIT-SHARING PLANS AND INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICES 
IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1954 


— | Estab- Non-Office 
lishments | Employees 
peti aL ee I es a ae enn eee ae ee 278 49,874 
Vacations with Pay— 
One week with pay after: 
ee CS EN Oe pa Fe ae, * ee en Ce See cen en) my eT 39 11,998 
ey yd deg oon ERE Ce Pe Ee en CRS ren ae cm 199 29,788 
Perri onaust NDADEETL.ary ts wack Ou nei allRs dae dadtdaaws ooaens sate Oe aa 21 2,257 
Two weeks with pay neath 
19 5,901 
22 2,465 
17 2,333 
141 32,095 
16 1,618 
23 5,795 
15 3,123 
32 12,348 
6 1,121 
3 455 
Plant Shut-down for Vacation 
er FOHORIGS VEO WN DETIOG, bs ac cetieheig knee dw Kec vgn caarmsccay.scesesesioncees 267 47,381 
Numb: rti shut-d iod of: 
gts i evpathes vssnxsece 69 6,500 
PRN CON Wy RIE a EN EES eet Ee Vain wre aN, 0G tensa we lafaracc ain aia alaGa.= 4\a)aje.0's wei 0.6 spuganes 194 40,546 
Anat ae er epenni, ME Fee Oe Een, Oak eA, 1. RE a sme tp tsteiclole vin dnas csicieoucinn 308 
PTE DNAS Tee ee ke ae oe ee ee ee 1 27 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Number reporting: 
No pa NOUCE Oe ee hemes Sener ae aan wens dia dedinwiss cA eedawus es «<utase 36 2,410 
PRR aS eNOS EEL RETA csi ae oc YSceccaleaisn ley Vis bro. oer en Dh aede Tac ee 10 1,886 
ee I ices a din naka sidwieecieeeeeniacetaene ns 14 1,899 
a aa ee EE EE RS IO ote, Sees re oe ct inie cs oe ncetehe asine's evils 4 546 
Seen er eames, oth ccs fatsiattl tare wats Caines wleeate eon Pe ole atic moeee a iteu sls of 16 1,703 
Naeem ie nite Pe ne cle sci a Rese hr eidiA wats Tote aeieiete Co sie veecessectdcantees 56 8,499 
am «arts ME IR aiate Tata Sasa Pareacie p Fete nhsio $B cioteaitse atdretece.4.v.clcié.orsiers eicte's Goa Narened 32 10,231 
eran Tsk Saree Te RP RISENG o OU ele Nile igre Scena we isles @)e cfnielp Ad Medico wee bw a 2, ck0 US 0 3 0. esese - et 
DGPS Rian hop peer aiarar hs cate ORE selec ccs ou Vele vd wea s ones oe sc degieceees : 
PBL OR DIAG LOR ese e a ereeri a Nearaad Aree woe Eaibe lok leet es Tee San Ue ce ee Meee ee ees 9 2,097 
Rest Periods : 
Pune Der ROLOFGE LRU DOMIOUN ce uives cc cciselccnc td dans sascesafrerprssesersrececrscrres 194 28,894 
Number reporting two ten-minute periods per day.............6.0 05. c cece eee cee n ewes 139 23,135 
Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans 
Number reporting year-end or Christmas bonus.............000s0ceeeeeeeeneeenen scenes 81 12,936 
Umber Tenoeting Droit SHAT DIAN 6 a ecisicien ie aie’ Herds yodatdioys oe safe o's dei vipleje vie one nie cisiip'e 16 3,345 
Lace clea pleted Services 
"Pred asa 33 13,362 
3 eee sis 
Emergency care in the seriabiiahen int for occupational accident or illness....... th 055 
Emergency care in the establishment for non-occupational accident or illness 69 28,678 
/ Tom) Visits DM DUC oe cien cds su gabe chp aeons 000 ne mere Geaeh oon savieedys iis Fie dele + ; 40 15, 167 
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for 22 per cent. Three weeks’ vacation 
after service periods ranging from 15 to 
25 years was available to 43 per cent of 
all textile mill employees in the survey 
group. 


A percentage distribution of mill workers 
entitled to vacations of differing lengths 
after different periods of service is shown 
below according to industry group and 
region : 


By Industry 
Cotton Yarn| Woollen and| Rayon, oman 
Y 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirement ae jie eid crinae erie 
Goods Goods Textiles 
% % % % 
Two weeks after less than five years.............. 18 19 30 22 
_ After AVG VORLSS. Oe aleea wie su clin ealsree epriemiiors'¢ 80 58 48 64 
Three weeks after 15 to 25 years..........-.-seee- 69 40 25 29 
By Region 
Atlantic Queb: Guiaria Western 
Provinces Vag sec moe Provinces 
% % % % 
Two weeks after less than five years.............. 51 8 34 84 
After £76: sy eareic cain, cate cee ee + eens aioe 35 78 54 14 
Three: weeks after 15 t0:25 years........6<.cccesse 28 46 42 28 


Plant shut-down for at least part of the 
vacation period was the general practice, 
occurring in 267 establishments (96 per 
cent of those in the survey group) employ- 
ing the same percentage of workers. A 
two-week shut-down was the most common 
practice, occurring in 194 establishments, or 


Number of Paid Holidays 


In 1954, 91 per cent of the cotton mill 
workers enjoyed six or more paid holidays 
while the proportion was 87 per cent in 
the woollen division, 74 per cent in the 
rayon division, and 63 per cent in hosiery 
and knit goods. 


Rest Periods 


Seventy per cent of the establishments 
in the survey group, employing 60 per 
cent of the mill workers, reported rest 
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70 per cent of the total, employing 40,546 
workers, or 80 per cent. 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


The increase in the number of paid | 
statutory holidays (Table 2) enjoyed by 
textile mill workers is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Percentage of Total Mill Workers 


1947 1951 1954 
% % % 

aa Been 55 9 5 
ibe eate ae 17 21 12 
ot Seats Se 17 25 17 
faves Fueatt 2 11 21 
RRL Met 8 26 33 
ey aes 1 8 8 
ecgt atts _ — 4 


periods (see Table 2). More than 90 per 
cent of the mills having rest periods 
reported two rest periods a day. Ten 
minutes was the length of the periods in 
75 per cent of the establishments having 
such a working condition, while 21 per cent 
reported 15-minute rest periods. 


Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans 


Neither bonuses nor profit-sharing (Table 
2) were general practices in the textile 


a il ll 


industry, according to information received 
from the survey group. Slightly less than 
one-third of all establishments, employing 
about a quarter of the labour force, 
reported year-end or Christmas bonuses, 
while only one establishment in 16 had 
a profit-sharing plan. 


Industrial Medical Services 


The most common industrial medical 
service (Table 2) was emergency care in 
the plant for occupational accidents or 
illness, found in 30 per cent of the estab- 
lishments employing 63 per cent of the 
labour force covered by the survey. Non- 
occupational accidents or illness were given 
emergency care in 25 per cent of the 
establishments employing 57 per cent of the 
labour force. Preplacement medical exam- 
inations were the rule in only 12 per cent 
of the mills employing 27 per cent of the 
workers. 


Pension and Insurance Plans 


Hospitalization plans were the most 
common form of insurance in the textile 
industry, by number of employees covered, 
with group life insurance and surgical bene- 
fits only slightly less frequent. Pension 
plans covered somewhat more than half of 
all mill workers but were found in only 
a quarter of the establishments. Cash 
compensation for loss of earnings due to 
illness was paid to most employees in the 
industry and in about two-thirds of the 
mills. In most cases, at least half the cost 
of these plans was paid for by the employer. 

Hospitalization insurance was in force for 
the employees in 232 mills employing 45,781 
workers, or 83 per cent of all mills surveyed 
employing 92 per cent of the total labour 
force. The number and percentage of mills 
reporting each type of plan and the number 
and proportion of employees covered were 
as follows: 


ES TIEACSID HELA teeta ee x HT ita c cheneis'a/k caeit eos vse 8's 
GON sO STIVATICO Ss tikteste feldcidewc. dese eeagsda. 
Eros rtalization) Pian ages. deidijetes i» debe Mee esl wine. © 
Barscinnlasone tl teaeet ets otc ted ctieci< cisewisle as claus 2 
Physician’s Services in Hospital................... 
Physician’s Home and Office Calls................ 
Cash Compensation for loss of Earnings due to Illness. . 


nee 


Nine per cent of the mills employing 7 
per cent of the workers contributed from 
1 to 49 per cent, while 53 per cent of the 
mills with 41 per cent of the employees 
contributed from 50 to 99 per cent; 100 
per cent of the cost was paid by 28 per 
cent of the mills having 44 per cent of the 
employees. (These in each 
ease do not add up to 100, since some 
establishments did not report on the pro- 
portion of the cost assumed by them.) 


percentages 


Of the mills with group life insurance, 
only 2 per cent of them, employing 1 per 
cent of the workers, made no contribution; 
8 per cent of the mills with 5 per cent of 
the employees contributed from 1 to 49 
per cent of the cost; 52 per cent of the 
establishments with 46 per cent of the 
employees contributed between 50 and 99 
per cent; and 30 per cent of the mills with 
44 per cent of the employees contributed 
100 per cent of the cost. 

Fewer mills helped pay the cost of their 
hospital plan, with 21 per cent of those 
with a plan, employing 9 per cent of the 
mill workers, making no contribution; 9 
per cent of the mills with 9 per cent of 
the employees contributed between 1 and 
49 per cent of the cost; 38 per cent of 
the establishments with 41 per cent of the 
employees contributed between 50 and 99 
per cent; and 22 per cent of the mills 
with 35 per cent of the employees con- 
tributed 100 per cent. 

Of the establishments with surgical 
benefits, 11 per cent with 7 per cent of 
the employees covered by such a plan 
made no contribution. Ten per cent of 
the mills with 9 per cent of the labour 
force contributed between 1 and 49 per 
cent; 45 per cent of the mills with 44 per 


Mills Employees 
Number | Percentage | Number | Percentage 
74 27 27,262 55 
194 70 43,517 88 
232 83 45,781 92 
198 71 43,337 83 
119 43 19,299 39 
ag 53 19 6, 868 14 
166 60 38,174 78 


Only 4 per cent of the mills reporting 


a pension plan made no contribution to 


the cost of the plan; they employed 4 per 
cent of the workers covered by such a plan. 
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cent of the employees contributed from 50 
to 99 per cent; 25 per cent of the mills 
with 37 per cent of the employees con- 
tributed 100 per cent. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December 1954* 


' There were no significant changes in the 
record of industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages during 1954 as compared 
with 1953. About the same number of 
stoppages occurred. 

In 1954 a greater number of workers 

were involved and the man-days lost were 
higher than in 1953 but the increases were 
not substantial. In both 1953 and 1954 
about 70 per cent of the total idleness 
occurred in the last four months. 
{ Half the time lost in 1954 was caused by 
three stoppages involving: motor vehicle 
factory and parts depot workers at 
Windsor, Oakville and Etobicoke, Ont., 
plumbers and steamfitters at Montreal, 
Que.; and farm implement factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 87 of the 168 stoppages 
in 1954, causing 90 per cent of the total 
idleness. Of the ‘other disputes, 24 arose 
over dismissals and suspensions; 22 over 
union questions; 14 over causes affecting 
working conditions; 11 over reduced hours; 
four over reduced wages; four over the 
employment of particular persons; one was 
a jurisdictional dispute; and one was a 
sympathy strike. 

' Preliminary figures for 1954 show 168 
strikes and lockouts, involving 61,477 
workers, with a time loss of 1,472,160 man- 
days. In 1953 there were 174 strikes and 
jockouts, 55,988 workers involved and a loss 
ef :1,324,715 days. 

, In December 1954 preliminary figures 
show 16 strikes, and lockouts in existence, 
involving 12,169 workers, with a time loss 
of ' 240,841 man-days, compared with 23 


strikes and lockouts in November 1954, 
with 20,628 workers involved and a loss of 
326,460 days. In December 1953 there were 
29 strikes and lockouts, 11,275 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 265,265 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1954 was 0-29 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
November 1954, 0°39 per cent; December 
1953, 0:31 per cent; the year 1954, 0-15 
per cent; and the year 1953, 0-13 per cent. 

In December 1954 two stoppages involy- 
ing motor vehicle factory and parts depot 
workers at Windsor, Oakville and Etobi- 
coke, Ont., and linoleum factory workers at 
Montreal and Farnham, Que., caused 85 per 
cent of the total idleness. 

Of the 16 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in December 1954, one was settled in favour 
of the workers, three in favour of the 
employers, one was a compromise settle- 
ment and one was indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the year 10 stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
, Ont., on "May 23, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953; and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


.(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various. countries is 
given in the Lanour Gazerre from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
ferned or from’ the International Labour 
Office Year Book'of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain end Northern Ireland 


According to. the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great’ Britain and Northern 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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Ireland beginning in October 1954 was 216 
and 21 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 237 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress 112,300 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 1,115,000 days caused. 


Of the 216 disputes leading to stoppages 


of work which began in October, 13, 


directly involving 3,900 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 92, 
directly involving 11,200 workers, over other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 200 
workers, over questions as to working hours; 


20, directly involving 6,400 workers, over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 84, directly 
involving 29,500 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
two, directly involving 200 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. Two, 
directly involving 19,300 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for 1954 are 3,450 
work stoppages resulting from labour 
management disputes beginning in the yedr, 
in which 1,500,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts 
in progress during 1954 is an estimated 
22,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for 1953 were 5,091 stoppages involving 
2,400,000 workers and a loss of 28,300,00 
days. i 


' 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, January 3, 1955 


The consumer price index receded 0-2 
per cent from 116-6 to 116-4 between 
December 1 and January 3. The decrease 
was due entirely to a drop in foods; the 
index for this series changed from 112-6 to 
112-1. Among foods, lower prices were 
recorded for processed pork products, 
oranges, bananas, eggs and lettuce while 
firmer quotations were registered for tea, 
most fresh vegetables and beef. 

Shelter, the only other group to change, 
advanced from 128-2 to 128-4, reflecting 
increases in both rent and home-ownership. 
Household operation remained at 117-1 as 
slight advances in supplies and services 
were balanced by decreases in a few items 
of floor coverings, furniture and textiles. 

In clothing a slight advance in women’s 
wear was cancelled by a decline in men’s 
wear to leave the group index unchanged 
at 108-1. Other commodities and services 
were steady at 118-2, although narrow 
advances were noted for a few drug and 
personal care items. 

The index one year earlier (January 2, 
1954) was 115-7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 111-6, shelter 125-4, cloth- 
ing 110-1, household operation 117-5, and 
other commodities and services 116-4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1, 1954 


Six of the ten regional city consumer 
price indexes registered slight decreases 
(from 0-1 per cent to 0:3 per cent) between 
November 1 and December 1. The 
Saskatoon-Regina index showed a _ con- 
considerably greater decline of 0°8 per cent, 
while two other city indexes remained 
unchanged and one advanced 0:1 per cent. 

As indicated by the behaviour of the 


total indexes, movements of group indexes © 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


were restricted to very narrow ranges, with 
the exception of foods in Saskatoon-Regina, 
which declined 2 per cent under the influ- 
ence of greater-than-average price decreases 
for beef, eggs and oranges. Changes jn 
food indexes for other cities ranged from 
an increase of 0-3 per cent to a decrease of 
1-2 per cent. 

Shelter indexes recorded no change in 
four cities, while moderate increases were 
noted for the remaining six cities. City 
indexes for clothing, household operation 
and other commodities and services were 
generally unchanged or down slightly, with 
an occasional fractional increase. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November 1 and Decem- 
ber 7 were as follows: Saskatoon-Regina 
—0-9 to 113-9; Edmonton-Calgary —0°3 
to 115-0; Vancouver —0°3 to 118-3; 
Ottawa —0-2 to 117-0; Winnipeg —0-2 
to 115-5; Montreal —0-1 to 117-0; 
Toronto —0-1 to 118-8; St. John’s +0-1 
to 102-9.+ Halifax and Saint John 
remained unchanged at 114°5 and 117-5 
respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, December 1954 


Wholesale prices registered an _ inter- 
mittent decline over the year 1954, and fhe 
general index was up 0-2 per cent in 
December to 215-3 from November’s 214:8 
but down 1:7 per cent from 219-0 in 
December 1953. Increases in five of the 
eight major groups were responsible for 
the rise over November. One_ group 
declined, while two remained unchanged. . 

The largest increase over November was 
recorded by non-ferrous metals, which rose 
1:3 per cent to 170-6 from 168-4, as higher 
prices for nickel and zine sheet over- 
balanced slightly lower quotations for 
copper, gold, tin and silver. 


+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949= 100 


Index 1949=100 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 
By 


fy / 
/ 


/ 


\ 
OTHER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 


16S 1350 

Vegetable products moved up 0-5 per 
cent to 195-9 from 195-0, reflecting in- 
creases in livestock and poultry feeds, tea, 
raw rubber, vegetable oils and products, 
grains, onions and rosin, which outweighed 
decreases in imported fresh fruits, potatoes 
and milled cereal foods. 

In the animal products group, increases 
in livestock, fresh meats and butter more 
than offset decreases in eggs, fowl, cured 
meats, hides and skins, fishery products and 
lard, to move the index up 0-2 per cent to 
225°3 from 224-8. 

Higher prices for fir timber and cedar 
shingles proved more important than small 
declines in export prices for newsprint and 
woodpulp, the index for wood, wood 
products and paper advancing 0-1 per cent 
to 289-3 from 289-0. 

Non-metallic minerals at 175-9 rose 0-1 
per cent from 175-7 in November as 
increases in Unitel States bituminous coal 
and sand and gravel at Vancouver out- 
weighed declines in cement and sulphur. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products, the 
only group to record a decline, fell 0-4 
per cent to 226-9 from 227-8. Decreases 
in rayon yarns, worsted yarns and woollen 
hosiery and knit goods were more 
important than increases in raw cotton and 
raw wool, both domestic and imported. 

Iron and - steel 
unchanged at 213-5, 
nitric acid, copper 


products remained 
while increases in 
sulphate and_ shellac 
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1952 


1953 


balanced a decrease in industrial gases to 
leave the chemical products also unchanged 
at 176-9. 


Farm Product Prices—The index of 
Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets rose 0°4 per cent to 204:7 in 
December from 203-8 in November. 
Animal products increased 0-9 per cent to 
245-9 from 243-6, as a result of increases 
in livestock, eastern butterfat and eastern 
raw wool. Declines were recorded for eggs 
and eastern cheese milk. Field products 
dropped 0-3 per cent to 163-5 from 164-0, 
as decreases in eastern potatoes, oats and 
barley and western rye more than offset 
increases in potatoes at Vancouver, western 
flax and eastern corn and wheat. 


Building Material Prices—The index of 
residential building material prices rose 0-1 
per cent to 278-7 from 278-4 in November, 
as gains in fir timber, millwork, cedar 
shingles and shellac outweighed decreases 
in cement and rock wool. Non-residential 
building. material prices declined 0-1 per 
cent to 120-4 from 120-5, as decreases in 
cement and rock wool were more important 
than increases in millwork, shellac and sand 
and gravel at Vancouver. 

Over the past 12 months, building 
material prices have shown remarkable 
stability: the residential building materials 
series advanced 0-2 per cent and the non- 
residential series declined 2-6 per cent. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1954 


The consumer price index compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rose to 114-6 from 114-5 (1947- 
49—100) between mid-October and mid- 
November. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1954 


At mid-December, the United States con- 
sumer price index stood at 114-3, the i:owest 
point in 1954. 


During 1954, the index dropped 0:5 per 
cent from January’s 115-2, the first decline 
over an entire calendar year since 1949, 
when it dropped 1 per cent. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1954 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour, 
after two successive drops, rose 0°5 points 
to 108-7 108-2 (Jan. 1952—100) 
between mid-September and mid-October. 


from 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in. the Lasour GaAzeErte. 

List No. 78. 


Apprenticeship 


1. Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Printing Trades of the City of Montreal. 
Ninth Annual Report, 1953-1954. Mont- 
real, 1954. Pp. 75. 


2. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Bricklaying Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram and Standards, prepared and approved 
by the National Joint Bricklaying Appren- 
ticeship Committee, representing the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
and the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union of America, in Con- 
formance with the Standards recommended 
by the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. Rev. ed., Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 32. 


3. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
National Printing, Decorating and Paper- 
hanging Apprenticeship Standards adopted 
by the National Joint Painting and Deco- 
rating Apprenticeship Committee, repre- 
senting the Painting and Decorating Con- 
tractors of America and the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
of America, in Conformance with the 


Standards recommended by the Federal 


Committee on Apprenticeship. 1954 ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 32. 
4.U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Setting up an Apprenticeship Program; a 
Guide to Employers in Training Appren- 
tices for Craftsmanship. 1954 ed. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 32. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


5. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between Employers Rep- 
resented by the Employers’ Side and 
Trade Unions Represented by the Trade 
Union Side of the National Council for 
the Omnibus Industry. Report. London, 
H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 18. 


6. Great Britain. Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between Employers who 
are Members of the _ Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation and Workmen 
who are Members of Trade Unions 
Affiliated to the Confederation of Ship- 
building and = Engineering Unions. 
Report. London, H.M:S.O., 1954. Pp. 34. 


7. Pennsylvania. University. Wharton 


School of Finance and Commerce. 
Labor Relations Council. Guides for 
Labor Arbitration. Philadelphia, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Pp. 15. 


Canadian Standards Association 


8. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Canadian Electrical Code. Part 1. 6th ed. 
Essential Requirements and Minimum 
Standards governing Electrical Installations 
for Buildings, Structures and Premises. 


Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 373. 
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9. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Canadian Standard Practice for Industrial 
Lighting. 2d ed. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 32. 

10. Canadian Standards Association. 
Code for Head and Eye Protection. 
Ottawa, 1948. Pp. 34. 

11. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Code for Safety in Electric and Gas 
Welding and Cutting Operations. Ist ed. 
Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 40. 

12. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Construction and Test of Electric Cranes 
and Hoists. 1st ed. Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 14. 

13. Canadian Standards Association. 
Mechanical Refrigeration Code. 2d ed. 
Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 44. 

14. Canadian Standards _ Association. 
Safety Code for Passenger and Freight 
Elevators. Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 106. 


Conferences 


15. Diplomatic Conference for the 
Establishment of International Conyen- 
tions for the Protection of Victims of 
War, Geneva, 1949. Geneva Conven- 
tions of August 12, 1949 for the Protection 
of War Victims. Geneva? n.d. Pp. 255. 

16. International Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea, London, 1948. Final Act 
and Annexed International Regulations for 
preventing Collisions at Sea, 1948. London, 
June 10, 1948. London, H.MS.0., 1954. 
Pp. 41. 

17. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Official Records, 18th 
Session, 29 June-6 August 1954. Geneva, 
1954. Pp. 266. 


Disabled-Rehabilitation 


18. Hamilton, Kenneth W. Counselling 
the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation 
Process. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1950. Pp. 296. 

19. Leader’s Workshop on Principles of 
Work Simplification applied to Problems 
of Physically Handicapped Homemakers, 
University of Connecticut, 1953. Handi- 
capped Homemakers, Proceedings... June 
14-20, 1958, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. Sponsored by Schools of 
Home Economics, Business Administration 
and Physical Therapy, University of Con- 
necticut in co-operation with Connecticut 
Heart Association, and others. Washington, 
US. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
1954. Pp. 97. 

20. Rusk, Howard Archibald. New 
Hope for the Handicapped; the Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled from Bed to Job, 
by Howard A. Rusk and Eugene J. Taylor. 
Foreword by Bernard M. Baruch. 1st ed. 
New York, Harper, 1949. Pp. 231. 
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Discrimination in Employment 


21. Saalheimer, Manfred. Canadian 
Group Relations and the Law; Progress 
Report for the Year ended June 30, 1964. 
Montreal, Canadian Jewish Congress, 1954. 
Pp. 13. This pamphlet is about race 
relations in Canada. 


22. U.S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Education and Labor. Federal Fair 
Employment Practice Act. Hearings before 
a Special Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-First Congress, First 
Session, on H.R. 4453 and Companion Bills 
to prohibit Discrimination in Employment 
because of Race, Color, Religion, or 
National Origin... Washington, G.P.O., 
1949. Pp. 583 


Economic Conditions 


23. Alberta. Industrial Development 
Board. Economic Survey, City of 
Wetaskiwin. Revised 1954. Edmonton, 
1954. Pp. 14. 

24. Canadian Tax Foundation. The 
National Finances; an Analysis of the 
Programme of Revenues and Expenditures 
of the Government of Canada, 1954-56. 
Toronto, 1954. Pp. 83. 

25. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. European Economic 
Co-operation; Sixth Survey prepared for 
the Council of Europe. Paris, 1954. Pp. 48. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


26. British Productivity Council. Jndus- 
trial Engineering. Report of a visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1953 of a British Specialist 
Team on industrial engineering. London, 
1954. Pp. 115. 


27. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to get the Most out 
of Your Work-Day. Washington, 1954. 
Ppl: 


28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to make Conferences 
pay off. Washington, 1954. Pp. 12. 


Employment Management 


29. Institute on Human Problems in 
Industry, Montreal, 1954. Proceedings, 
Thursday, May 27, 1954. Montreal, Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies, 1954. Pp. 
23. Institute sponsored by Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies and Mental 
Health Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Montreal. Partial contents—Management 
Policy in Relation to Human Problems, by 
Douglas McGregor—Human Needs on the 
Job, by Norman R. F. Maier. 


30. Moor, Oswald. How to reduce 
Absenteeism by Positive Planning. London, 
Blick Time Recorders, Ltd., 1954? Fp. 34. 

31. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Personnel Practices in Factory and 
Office, by Geneva Seybold. 5th ed. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 128. 

32. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Problems of Busi- 
ness Management; American Opinions, 
European Opinions. Technical Assistance 
Mission No. 129. Paris, 1954. 

33. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Placement Interviewers’ Guide 
for Effective Local Office Placement 
Action; an Outline of Essential Steps in 
Order Taking and Order Filling for the 
Guidance of Local Office Placement Inter- 
viewers. Washington, 1954? Pp. 17. 


Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938 (U.S.) 

34. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 21. 

35. U.S. Department of Labor. Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions. Defining the Terms, Executive, 
Administrative, Professional Local Retailing 
Capacity, Outside Salesman, as contained 
in Section 18(a) (1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, pro- 
viding Exemptions from the Wage and 
Hour Provisions of the Act. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 29. 


Industrial Relations 

36. Cornell University. New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. Cornell Conference, Current Prob- 
lems in Labor Relations and Arbitration 
...April 18 and 14, 1954...Statler Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Ithaca, 
1954. Pp. 62. Sponsored by New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University in co-operation 
with American Arbitration Association, 
Cornell Law School, and New York State 
Board of Mediation. 

37. Davis, Pearce. Modern Labor Eco- 
nomics; an Analysis of Labor-Management 
Relations, by Pearce Davis and Gerald J. 
Matchett. New York, Ronald Press Co., 
1954. Pp. 659. 

38. Flanders, Allan, ed. The System of 
Industrial Relations in Great Britain, its 
History, Law and Institutions. Edited by 
Allan Flanders and H. A. Clegg. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 380. 

39. Gouldner, Alvin Ward. Wildcat 
Strike. Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch 
Press, 1954. Pp. 179. “A detailed study of 
a spontaneous walkout...” 
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40. McPherson, William Heston. Some 
Impressions regarding German Labor Rela- 
tions. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
1954. Pp. 16. Translation of a chapter 
entitled “Gedanken zur Deutschen Arbeit- 
sverfassung” in Wege Zum _ Sozialen 
Frieden. Edited by Dr. H. D. Ortlieb. 
Published by Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart-Dussel- 
dorf, 1954. 


Industry 


41. Oakley, Charles Allen. Scottish 
Industry; an Account of What Scotland 
makes and Where She makes it. With a 
foreword by Lord Bilsland. Edinburgh, 
Scottish Council (Development and Indus- 
try) 1953. Pp. 332. 

42. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operaiton. The Pulp and Paper 
Industry in Europe; Development and 
Prospects. Paris, 1954. Pp. 87. 


Labour Supply 


43. National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. How can We get 
Enough Good Teachers; a Guidebook. 
New York, 1954. Pp. 94. 

44. Social Science Research Council. 
Research on Labor Mobility; an Appraisal 
of Research Findings in the United States, 
by Herbert S. Parnes. New York, 1954. 
Pp. 205. 

45. Tanganyika Territory. East African 
Statistical Department. Report on the 
Enumeration of African Employees, July, 
1952. Dar es Salaam, 1953. 1 Volume. 

46. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Unemployment of Hired Farm 
Workers in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, May 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 26. 


Labouring Classes 


47. American Federation of Labor. 
International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee. American Labor looks at the 
World. No. 8. New York, 1954. Pp. 144. 

48. Cauley, J. F. The History of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act up to 
December 31, 1953. Toronto, Ontario 
Federation of Labour, 1954. Pp. 7. 

49. Clark, Marjorie Ruth. Organized 
Labor in Mexico. Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. 315. 

50. Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress. A Brief Review of the Sixth Annual 
Session, Jalgaon, December. 1953. New 
Delhi, 1953. Pp. 52. 

51. Textile Workers Union of America. 
Proceedings, Eighth Biennial Convention, 
Atlantic City, May 3-7, 1954. New York, 
1954. Pp. 259. 
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52. Workers’ Educational Association 
(Great Britain). J'rade Union Educa- 


tion; a Report from a Working Party set 
up by the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
London, 1958. Pp. 120. 


lion. 


Older Workers 

53. Clark, Frederick Le Gros. The Later 
Working Life in the Building Industry; a 
Study of 320 Ageing Maintenance Workers. 
London, Nuffield Foundation, 1954? Pp. 21. 

54. National Committee on the Aging. 
Bridging the Gap between Existing Prac- 
tices and Desirable Goals in Homes for the 
Aged and Nursing Homes. Section 3 of 
Standards of Care for Older People in 


Institutions. New York, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 1954. Pp. 112. 
Productivity of Labour 

55. British Productivity Council. A 
Review of Productivity in the Building 
Industry. Wondon, 1954, Pp. 47. 

56. British Productivity Council. “Why 


Productivity?” London, 1954. Pp. 16. 

57. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic co-operation. Productivity im the 
Distributive Trade in Europe; Wholesale 
and Retail Aspects, by James B. Jefferys, 
Simon Hausberger, and Goran Lindblad. 
Paris, 1954. Pp. 115. 


Railroads 


58. Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D.C. A Review of Railway 
Operations in 1953. Washington, 1954. 
Pp. 68. 

59. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Rail- 
way Careers. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1954. 
Pp. 56. 


Students 


60. American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
Committee on Special Projects. The 
Impending Tidal Wave of Students; a 
Report prepared by Ronald B. Thompson, 
The Ohio State University, assisted by 
Thomas Crane, University Chart and 
Graph Service; Mary Bean, College of 
Edueation. np. 1954. Pp. 48. 

61. Trytten, Merriam Hartwick. Student 
Deferment in Selective Service, a Vital 
Factor in National Security. Minneapolis, 


University of Minnesota Press, 1952. 
Pp. 140. 
Wages and Hours 

62. Brissenden, Paul Frederick. Earn- 


ings of Factory Workers, 1899 to 1927; an 
Analysis of Pay-Roll Statistics. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1929. Pp. 424. 
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63. Canadian Welfare Council. Salaries 
in Voluntary Family, Children’s, & Multiple 
Function Agencies. Ottawa, 1954. 1 
Volume. 

64. Printing Industry Parity Committee 
for Montreal and District. ELmployment 
and Wages in the Printing Industry, 1944- 
1958. Montreal, 1954. Pp. 79. 

65. Shirras, George Findlay. Report 
on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours 
of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry. 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1923. 
Pp. 122. 


66. Soule, George Henry. Men, Wages, 


and Employment in the Modern US. 
Economy. New York, New American 
Library, 1954. Pp. 138. “Written...to 


summarize some of the main findings and 
conclusions of the ‘Twentieth Century 
Fund’s authoritative survey, Employment 
and wages in the United States, by W. 8. 
Woytinsky and associates.” 

67. U.S. . Women’s . Bureau. State 
Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, March 
2, 1958 to July 1, 1954. Supplement to 
Bulletin 247. Washington, 1954. Pp. 38. 


Women--Employment 
68. Kass, Babette. The Economic 
Strength of Business and _ Professional 


Women, by Babette Kass and Rose C. 
Feld. Research conducted at the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. New, York, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1954. Pp. 140. 

69. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Women Employees in Manufacturing 
Industries. Washington, 1954. Pp. 20. 

70. U.S. Women’s Bureau. LHmploy- 
ment Opportunities for Women in Profes- 
sional Engineering. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 38. 

71. U.S. Women’s Bureau. 
book on Women Workers. 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 75. 


1954 Hand- 
Washington, 


Miscellaneous 
72. Canada. Department of National 
Revenue. Taxation Division. Statement 


of Principles and Rules respecting Pension 
Plans for the Purposes of the Income Tax 


Act. Ottawa, 1950. Pp. 28. 
73. Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States of America. A Look at 


Modern Health Insurance; a Survey of the 
Voluntary Health Insurance Movement in 
the United. States. Washington, 1954. 
Pp. 176. 

74. Commodity Research Publications 
Corporation, New York. Industrial Rela- 
tions Institute. Your New Social Security 


Benefits if You are ‘engaged in Work 
covered by the Social Security Act... 
New York, 1954. Pp. 32. 

75. Gowers (Sir), Ernest Arthur. The 
Complete Plain Words. Wondon, H.MS8.0., 
1954. Pp. 209. Contains a rearranged and 
revised version of the author’s “Plain 


Words” and “The ABC of Plain Words”. 


76 Great Britain. Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service. Minutes of Evidence. 
First to Seventeenth Day, February 24th 
to September 28th, 1954. London, 
H.MS.0O., 1954. 14 Parts. 

77. New Zealand. Waterfront Industry 
Commission. Annual Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the Year ended 
31 March 1954. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 70. 


78. U.S. Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment — Rights. Reemployment 
Rights Handbook; Questions and Answers 


about Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 
Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 188. 


79. U.S. Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriations for 19538. Hearings 
before the Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, United States 
Senate, Eighty-Second Congress, Second 
Session, on H.R. 7151, making Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and Related 
Independent Agencies, for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for Other Pur- 
poses. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 1004. 


Workmen's Compensation Bulletin Now Available 


Six of Canada’s Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts were amended in 1954. The 
changes are reviewed in the latest edition 
(December 1954) of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws, now available in both English 
and French from the Department of 
Labour. 

This publication, issued at the end of 
each calendar year, gives a concise descrip- 
tion of the collective liability system of 
workmen’s compensation in effect in all 
provinces of Canada. It also contains 
revised tables of benefits, permitting a 
comparison of the amounts payable in the 
various provinces for disability or death 
resulting from industrial accidents and 
diseases. 

Among the Acts amended last year was 
that in Quebec, under which the maximum 
yearly earnings taken into account for 
compensation purposes was raised from 
$3,000 to $4,000. The amendments provide 


for higher benefits for widows and children, 


In British Columbia, where the Act was 
substantially amended, the rate of com- 
pensation for disability was raised from 70 
to 75 per cent and the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted were increased from $3,600 to $4,000. 
An increase in the compensation payments 
of workmen who were injured before March 
18, 1943, was also provided for. Many of 
the other changes made were recommended 
by the 1952 Sloan Report. 

In Nova Scotia, a number of new indus- 
tries, including hotels, restaurants and 
stores, were brought under the Act and the 


: 50597—84 


Act was generally revised and consolidated. 

The Newfoundland, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan Acts were also amended. In 
Ontario, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board was given authority to spend $200,000 
annually, in place of the former $100,000, 
on rehabilitation work. 

Under workmen’s compensation laws, 
compensation for accidents is made a 
charge upon employers collectively instead 
of the liability of the individual employer. 
Divided into classes and assessed on their 
payrolls according to the hazard of the 
industry, employers covered by the Act are 
required to contribute to the Accident 
Fund, which is administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Compensation 
and medical aid are paid to injured work- 
men or their dependants from the Accident 
Fund. 

In Ontario and Quebec, railway, shipping, 
telephone and telegraph companies, munici- 
palities, commissions, school boards, and 
the Government of the province are 
individually liable to pay compensation. 

Besides its detailed comparative summary 
of the ten workmen’s compensation laws, 
the bulletin also contains a brief review 
of the two federal compensation laws, 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act and the Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Act, and of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Ordinances of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 

This bulletin, which is prepared in the 
Legislation Branch, can be obtained for 10 
cents a copy from the Publications Divi- 
sion, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income.... 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Karninga t.) ioe, as eee ee 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices.... 
Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 20, 1954 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Foree Survey 


The Labour Force 


ROU EXON alee a etre was artis on oelaes Rene 
Agricaltural. (5. soo33ui 5 1 Je ete 
Non=A griculturales, cccnsss sols axe sais 

Misles as, : 5 dos eats. Satie lee See eee 
iA PFLCULAITAL. ay, pant aca etret Ghee 
Non-Agricultural.................0..- 

EIMAIEG °F y:5's, css bac Rae eps ae santas 
Agriouktural. 0... 22 sui. ee ee 
Non-Agricultural 


TTA pe 28 5 th cet uot a ene eae 
14—19 years 
20—24 years....<....... 
25—44 years........... 
Abid wearers o4$ «os nays wir eels Colas Mie he 
65 years and over 


Persons with Jobs 
MAL AbaAtUS BIOUDB....c.c seas ose fel ae oe eeee 
. Males 


. Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes 


' Persons not in the Labour Force 


Canada | 


Nfld. 


P.E.I. 
N.S. 
N.B. 


B.C. 


3,967 


(1) Includes estimates for certain remo 


Canada as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characterisites. 


* Less than 10,000. 
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te areas in Ontario, excluded prior to May 1954, amounting to 0-6 per cent for 


— 


TABLE A-2. PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
November 20, 1954 October 23, 1954 November 21, 1953 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work (1) Work (1) 
Total looking for work:........cccccsisecdbeocs 232 223 195 186; . 168 151 
WAGICRICRMESO E Sa. abe tenes avons nes 214 205 179 172 152 138 
RO DOR WOMENS <6 aes ca nsec edhe epee ns (Cf ASS. Rae oy ee Ss See rg Ey a haere ; 
Pern G IDONEDR: lg dy cpatees bie sisenens%< ee i eS ee 1 Bede Pees, a 
eo ee el pc BU Pvs'sc die id Bo ee ee ISTH AT. Bs x 
CoEM OMEN oui eocessocec keane d ses ES lees Seetete es lady Re oe ae od as CS ee : 
RGU TNOMIE OS. 55 ten pat a vucw es sine 00% oo a ee ee | PPE Se Ao a ee) Coe Pe A 
POMONL CURR a ity cen ci tensecstisreases. Oe he tev etee a> Sk BEE EPA os i ets ne J 
WVOQURMON osu} ctcee te tewicds cease eho’ 18 18 16 14 16 13 
aa A DOU Giles cura tcowdas cre ccee ess > “ . . » i 
PGRN OUE ue Gaaind ies bs wa8 <oekdinn Sao 13 13 11 ® 10 - 


Norz: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000, 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon ee ae 
BUdneLONE A OPAL Clee sssaties.¢eceuees eae 34,461 159,030 | 414,663 128,798 75,048 812,000 326,105 
1083Totals . rsaf.5..+ access de dees oh 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 | 68,2 
1953 January-November...........-.+.-+ 3,779 32,026 83,469 25,914 12,450 | 157,638 64, 603 
1954 January-November...........-..+++ 3,602 26,944 78,930 25,733 11,564 | 146,773 62,491 


(1) Newfoundland is not included from 1945 to 1948 inclusive, it has been included since that time. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


3 wilt é 
a a |S BE] 
5 af 
Period 3 gg | 4 Ba | we g 
3 ia © AY | ‘E46 4 
ag fa |e € |e8| 283] e ea 
2 4 $3 58 @|3 | sel aee| & = of 
PUG RE |E/RIHR a] ala 3 
2 & Mi . 
Be Shem (se) a tia |esjaso|) 21S |. 8 ot 
. 1952 Totals. ....2.....0ces30- TISOBDIL2, 2E7 boven a's cls west] - wsape MER OOL Se cers eea ved aes Koces 6,928} 199,815 ) 
eae es ae Re i Va § seeee| 10,021] 6,339 1,855] 3,185}13,766/17,250| 879) 26,492/10,380) 966] 91,133 : 
1953 January-November........... 9,525) 6,062 1,768) 3,036}12,628/16,635} 819) 25,352) 9,065) 932) 85, 
1954 January-November........... 9,585] 6,605} 1,898] 2,650/11,204/10,515) 736) 25,134/12,396) 556) 81,279 

:* . } I Vd 4 » i \ t ‘ 

i 8 3 : te aweiadagne cet "tt, ' ’ 
Due to changes in occupational classifications comparisons with earlier periods cannot bemade for all groups. fans 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 

nee 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
ie Agronl- Utilities < 
Agricu z 
ture, Transport- ees Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- : ation, _ (including mentary 
aw Fishing, facturing tion ve ar aca ene Total 
: Mining Storage, ment) ae 
Trade } 
*1949—Average............| 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—A verage.... Pri 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average........... 7 272 52 | 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average....... ; 76 302 | 62 | 230 199 32 901 
1953—A verage...... | 73 330 70 250 215 34 972 
1953—October...... : | 78 333 83. | 257 226 35 1,012 
November. . | 77 328 76 | 256 224 35 996 
December... | 71 33s" | 69 255 225 35 988 
| 
1954—January...... 65 322°.) 56 245 223 34 945 
February... | 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
March..... ze | 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
April 59 322 | 59 251 229 34 954 
Mage at. : F 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
June..... A ede a 74 325 70 259 237 35 1,000 
Valve 80 323 | 77 262 233 35 1,010 
AUZUSU, «<3 Bene | 83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 
September.... | 84 326 | 78 263 244 35 1,030 
October...... | 86 323 82 265 244 36 1,036 
| 


7 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,536,949. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers | Index Numbers 
Year and Month BREE Thnk ie oe —_—_ oe 
eekly eekly 

Aggregate! Average Aggregate| Average 
Employ-| Weekly |Wages and Viagem Employ-| Weekly |Wagesand vers ent 

ment | Payrolls | Salaries $ ment | Payrolls | Salaries 
1000-—A: verage: ..0 ibis Uentexrais gen sels 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average...........0..0c0cceceees 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
SOG —-AVerare....) neko ntiucersccemeeee 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
LOR I—-AVOTAEO.S sch ca iets. coe ee tae 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
AQBB—A-VOTATE, 056 Shae. vies vsce ster aice 113-4 151°5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
BNO als OOS p nin teetne sc «tier rare tees 115-9 157-4 135°3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
BOR | LOGS corn duly sce ckr ak 5 ces cee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
iD AMege ly) LODE iis cei aces «clas eee eae 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
112] OE: op b) 7 a ee A We 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Ni Are aes LOBE cab so Dreece Se ane ae 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Eines, LoS EE ee eee ee 105-6 | , 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
Misys LOGS; iesin to akhon ois oe aueene ae 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
Mines LOU oe. coi tessa 'a yO daw coe 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

ULV why One. asa b cites « o.ntaar dota anes 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 

A nipeiy lGbL soe Bisse slit bee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 

ODER Ly MODS rere bese cies « .cacajete mee 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
GG aM NMLOD Le et ociacts s Lactu dee ee 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 161-8 139-6 61.39 

NOW L064 eo... tae sins sa tawkaterne 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.80 106-3 150-4 140-7 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance an 
real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service), 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 


SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Nov. 1 | Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
(a) Provinces 
DiMMLOMNESOSIEL - Senet. chu Riny wtag bane or b> bn dea be Ke cwed  viclks 139-1 143-5 149-8 54.00 55.15 56.69 
RDM RAVGOL GE ARIA ale, sie. v4 ce Gd be os ocd al ds vas v6 da'dvne’s 120-9 120-6 125-2 44.08 44.04 43.35 
ATE ME ES CCL A SOE Ceo SORISs cana £40 DeRose ves odle oe 100-5 101-5 103-9 49.30 49.66 47.71 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OFZEMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


eee eee TT ee 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
OCULAR os PME SAE On Once: OO 112-5 112-6 107-8 72.58 71.26 70.30 
— Metal mining. . 114-9 115-4 104-0 75.90 74,58 73.37 
Gold s.sc.etss dwt Pye Meee: 82-6 83-1 70-0 68.87 67.95 65.84 
JEHEH MGR 5. ces attas ac neato ede mee 145-0 145-5 135-4 79.64 78.11 76.96 
uels.. ed cee 102-2 100-1 104-4 69.53 68.31 68.97 
Lar eee ee a Nee hae a 754 74-4 80-6 60.71 61.28 61.76 
Ll and viatural sae’ «iiss sve cee heen vnees We ses desk eeee 191-1 185-2 183-9 81.05 77.66 79.53 
TUONO. De Wid cs Man vec d vale taltedy > eas SORE ane taae aves 133-8 138-8 135-7 66.90 65.41 62.72 
EAU ACCUTEG 55555059 6485 0 vinle die Bday cael meee males ree tentees 106-3 108-1 113-1 61.86 61.39 59.98 
Hood and Heverages ss cca ve de Hodes ees oeeeenecete deve 113-7 118-4 111-9 53.60 52.83 52.77 
GEE OLOONOUS oo 6:0 8 acsace onisenir's miele oaiba ys an cio ie eral 117-2 115-9 115-2 64.69 63.49 63.79 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables............. 139-4 196-2 130-4 39.62 42.21 39.80 
EITASTS NIL HYOCUCU. «dw's-s.a ste cle. c.alaie Grnecis Maat vee rate es 108-0 107-0 103-2 59.57 60.16 58.60 
Bread and other bakery products. .................-.045 103-4 101-7 106-8 52.21 52.01 51.54 
Distilled and malt liqnors.i i: oa... cance vice ba 0 oalguw ieee 110-5 106-2 109-0 68.02 67.99 66.63 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ............ccceeecee cease 77-4 78-2 79-5 61.11 60.57 58.80 
Rubber Produets..< vies aves ovek Leeda sc aannth Cees sce haenree 104-8 104-1 108-6 62.59 63.97 61.51 
Peeather HrOdUSte.. i:./cn sere’. 0\s cle ote Fama sintg hate we ave gre ane 84-2 86-5 91-2 41.48 41.85 40.65 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................-.e000: 85-8 89-2 90-4 38.72 39.64 38.20 
Textile products (except clothing)..................0. 0008 81-6 80-0 89-3 51.39 51.05 48.46 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................00 81-2 79°4 88-4 48.79 48.21 44.64 
WV COLLIN OOGS 2. « cab scW Nc a cirle peattecn a: ols Atay Pe cual. 5 Se eines 69-9 68-2 79-6 49.30 49.99 47.51 
Pynthetic textiles and silk: fs 500. iin.e 440... <aeioetny 82-5 80-2 92-3 57.34 56.82 54.17 
©lothing (textile and fur)... ‘,.\c:k0 cc eso¥ewsnen ou de Pease 92-4 93-1 98-2 41.79 41.37 40.83 
Men's clothing, - 5.602 acs 0c e tare sn Ree vic GO 95-3 96-5 103-6 40.54 39.82 39.68 
Women's Clothing cabs cee oad ale. cu Bete sp konto 95-2 96°7 95-0 41.14 41.27 40.50 
Wnit GOOABY <5 o& sasestelsss naniaee Daenew's es pte bl) cel eae 80-4 80-2 90-4 44.01 43.66 42.86 
WOOd produdta crac. Jue Ses canis vie Pein cals cleats Gee «nich Rie ae 103-3 106-6 102-0 56.03 55.20 54.09 
Saw and planing milIs......0. cas cspaese teens pe cee reees 105-5 110-9 100-1 58.21 57.20 55.83 
A ENILUTC oo e's «5.08 eed sa dee OE ain toe Son 105-2 104-0 109-0 53.54 52.82 52.25 
Othet wood produtteccs;...5 2. cccrs sk peed valerie: 90-2 91-8 97-7 49.76 49.14 49.75 
Paper products... 3. vec ews sede OAs com creates a eet eee 116-0 118-0 112-2 73.24 72,11 70.03 
Pulp grid paper mille. gjoRedeigis-sdwae Maar eee 119-4 121-8 113-2 78.53 77.25 75.54 
Other paper products... 0p gee cceerenh eeewie conietaes oan ters 107-8 108-8 109-8 58.98 58.07 56.06 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-1 111-1 109-2 66.42 65.91 63.05 
Tron and steel products, <....6e1cemnasnssss shee hes pena 94-3 97-6 108-7 68.29 68.45 66.67 
Agricultural implements: f.d20 tees conn ete weve eer waives 45-6 45-2 66-2 68.31 66.33 63.96 
Fabricated and structural steel............... 0602: eeceee 112-5 130-3 135-2 74.63 72.92 72.97 
Hardware and tools.is.. 0. sieve teres «Feueeen tise interes 98-4 98-3 106-4 65.14 65.48 62.38 
Heating and cooking appliances........-......6.+.0eee0s 99-7 101-1 98-9 62.63 62.98 58.30 
DpOn Castings... <...6devaes vce Puede nse en were sec eee 84-5 89-2 99-2 67.51 68.06 66.80 
Machinery mfg, ¢ 13 0. se «cn sire te veenwedee Seebeuek oe eee 103+3 108-4 116-6 66.60 67.40 66.31 
Primary. iron and steel. .c.s0s feos: esas lees caste ees 94-7 95-1 114-7 72.60 72.84 71.30 
Sheet motal products. oo... ic5 doesn see eek cao eens 106-0 110-0 111-6 66.35 66.14 62.32 
‘Transportation equipment... 0. .f......... sshd ess ap ewe 118-6 121-1 149-4 70.48 69.64 67.52 
Aircraft'and partes sis... <.).00 Ave. «asa gale -eeeeie 341-1 339-0 887-4 74.10 75.14 72.11 
Motor Vehicles, sis: soc s.seede Neon ose Oe eee eee 68-5 78-5 116-0 80.07 75.33 71.62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ...........-...++00: 99-5 92-8 115-3 71,24 67.49 66.02 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.................+: 83-1 86-2 107-8 64.79 64.03 62.49 
Shipbuilding and repairing, -.0..). . se aseneen eee 150-8 152-6 175-3 64.83 65.68 64.85 
Non-ferrous metal products, ... 60. ../e ses eanon e anieanneiteies 4 119-4 120-2 119-8 71.04 70.51 68.11 
Aluminum products: .. i.s<s0 «0 thes wees te eae eee 122-3 121-8 130°3 67.23 67.25 65.74 
Brass and ay pe POdUCta ls i. Samah nas Goaleee Mee oem 101-2 101-7 109-6 69.28 66.99 65.58 
Smelting and refining: (05.4 e.0¢00 svg 139-2 140-5 128-7 76.23 76.07 73.92 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............0seseeeeaee 133-1 132-1 141-8 66.78 67.02 65.29 
Non-metallic mineral products..........-0.0ccccecscusuees 117-3 116-3 116-4 65.72 64.81 62.57 
Clay product «io. 25 <:si4:sieale'slorisioteraiehe lie nee orale a ia 106-6 109-4 106-4 61.90 61.43 59.81 
Glass and glass products. ..4....). cha. dune wane 115-1 105-3 118-8 63.34 62.08 61.00 
Products of petroleum and coal 121-3 122-8 118-7 86.82 85.91 86.00 
Chemical products.......... a 0's o nale ale 5 a8 rcaee ats teen’ 121-0 122+1 120-1 68.00 67.20 64.86 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 108-7 108-2 106-0 62.38 62.20 59.35 
Acids, alkalis and salts, . 2...) 0 csiuuetesmaneen ates mennn 117°3 118-1 122-0 76.05 74.92 71.31 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..................++ 107-3 106-5 112-9 54.00 53.85 52.13 
Comstractlon, . «<i. 650 saic0nce sos ana ata ae oe eee 124-1 127-7 131-5 61.63 61.34 29 
Buildings and structures... [0.1 ..1<. 000 «sneer ees 125-3 129-2 142-9 66.51 66.28 67.62 
Highways, bridges and streets................ccecucecuees 122-2 125-3 112-9 53.71 53.29 51.30 
[aC CRAY AB RPPBAR Santi cr seb cid 112-0 116-1 109-6 39.73 39.04 37.86 
Hotels'and restaurants... :/\s.0= 23\2.csesilaniie eee ee eerie 108-0 114-4 105-0 | 34.57 33.94 33.23 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................-.0eceee 102-6 103-5 102-2 37.48 37.17 36.17 
Industrial composite, ...,,:,0.0'. s:):c1s/amu >see ae ae eee 112-5 113-4 115-9 59.80 59.25 58.14 
228 | 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They 
relate only to wage~earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


LH ran a ae ie Pies eed PNR Ar ea eae eee 
On 


Nov. 1, 
1954 


42-1 
40-8 
42-3 
42-3 
40-9 
41-1 
40-8 
41-2 
38-6 


Average Hours Worked 


(in cents) 


Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, 
1954 1953 1954 1954 
42-3 42-3 139-0 134-1 
41-5 41-2 121-1 120-6 
42-2 41-4 124-5 122-5 
42-3 42-8 126-7 127-1 
41-0 41-0 147-5 146-1 
40-5 40-1 134-7 135-1 
39-6 | 40-5 146-9 146-5 
40-3 40-9 147-4 146-8 
38-5 38-4 | 169-1 167-7 


Average Hourly Earnings: 


Nov. 1, 
1953 


135-1 
120-2 
121-5 
124-1 
144-5 
132-9 
141-3 
142-4 
165-5 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 =100) 


Average |_| 

Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 

Earnings Weekly Price Weekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

$ 
41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
56.60 135-+7 116-1 116-9 
57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
57.84 138-7 116-6 118-8 


Average A 

. ours verage 

Period Worked Hourly 

per Week i 

cts. 

Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 

Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 103-6 

Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 

Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129-2 

Monthly Average 1953................4. 41+3 135-8 
Week Preceding: 

November 1.1968... 6i5 cc. sens nan 41-4 137-4 

TIGGOTRDER Lo 1M. ic aibg cadet eee 41-2 138-4 

January Tg OOd einaees onto He wre ts 41-0* 140-4 

TR ONUREW lOO cake cnt» ~ an nets 40-7 140-4 

March DOOR eect nena: dat uk 41-1 140-6 

April iar TR cee ae 40-9 141-0 

ay ODE paadce ne sles. cone 40-6 141-8 

June Dee BOA. noe he cass leans 39-8 142-2 

July 1 Binge oe I a ip a 8 a 40°5 141-6 

August pi ey ot A aS 40-7 140-9 

September 1, 1954................. 40-9 139-5 

October Te DOA; ood a Naaeieme ee 41-3 139-7 

November 1, 1954 (1).............. 41-2 140-4 


Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05, 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry _—— a ae 

Nov.1/Oct. 1! Nov.1| Nov.1|Oct. 1| Nov.1) Nov.1/Oct. 1| Nov.1 

1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 

no no no c c c $ $ $ 
WRERNTIRG $5 dc Wiss 4 aa.nee teks vcd BO ees cos A Oh. 55 <0 SEA chee 43-9) 43-3) 43-0) 158-4) 157-0) 155-9) 69.54) 67.98) 67.04 
Metal mining.... 45-0) 44-4) 44-0) 162-8) 161-3] 160-2) 73.26) 71.62] 70.49 
Gold 46-9| 46-1} 46-2) 138-3] 137-6) 132-6] 64.86) 63.43) 61.26 
Other metal 43-9] 43-4) 42-9) 177-2) 175-2) 174-6) 77.79) 76.04) 74.90 
Fuels 41-2} 40-7} 40-9) 154-2) 153-5) 155-3} 63.53) 62.47) 63.52 
Coal 40-1} 40-4) 39-9) 148-4] 148-7) 151-8) 59.51) 60.07) 60.57 
Oil-and natural gas. Sts. Poet ave Beet oe pee iene «re 44-3] 41-3) 44-0} 169-9] 168-3) 165-5) 75.27) 69.51] 72.82 
PNOM=TOCAL isl o,is'o's.08ccwke wo ne's wo betiek oS eae ck eR Neo get Sei wae 44-5} 44-0) 43-6) 147-9) 146-0} 141-9} 65.82) 64.24| 61.87 
UANAUET SO OUIEMING 65) Jo 2s .\'a cocina wwideu'e sis acy see ue tbe SER O eke 41-2) 41-3) 41-4) 140-4) 139-7) 137-4) 57.84) 57.70) 56.88 
GOW BE bOVErages. icc restates co cen hen danGuamee eases the 41-0] 42-0} 41-7} 119-0} 114-9} 116-4] 48.79) 48.26] 48.54 
IMGat nro Guctar ccs. sso cie nse Bale Shack OO Nalam te tebe tamales 40-8} 40-0) 40-5) 149-8} 148-7] 148-9] 61.12) 59.48) 60.30 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...............-. 37-9| 44-7] 38-8] 92-6) 89-8) 92-2) 35.10) 40.14) 35.77 
ASEAN TE ProdaActs. |. csc ce cy calls hae eee yk’ oie Slee vigils nis 42-1| 42-1) 42-8) 136-7| 136-8) 131-9) 57.55) 57.59) 56.45 
Bread and other bakery products. ...........:.eeeeeeeeeeeees 43-1} 43-5) 43-6] 106-0) 104-5) 105-8) 45.69) 45.46) 46.13 
Pistilied and malt liquors... cscs cs oss swear ey valesiie vane sausy 40-6] 39-8] 40-9} 153-3] 155-6] 150-3) 62.24) 61.93) 61.47 
Tobacco and tobacco products, << oo vc.c'e ses a2 plelsisels oe aen ose 40-5| 40-3) 40-3) 141-2) 141-2) 136-2) 57.19) 56.90] 54.89 
RUD LEr DIOMUCIEL. 5 siea eb cc suels Beco puce ce ekines ota eats sali aie 41-1} 41-9} 41-2) 144-7] 145-2) 143-3] 59.47) 60.84] 59.04 
LSRUHEY PLOCUCES 5 ©. ve. .c5 0 bie inne Oa ee eee are taney 37+5| 38-7] 38-5) 100-8) 99-6) 98-7) 37.80} 38.55) 38.00 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...........5-.2000eeeeee eee 35-6| 37-6} 36-7) 97-6) 96-2) 94-8) 34.75) 36.17] 34.79 
Textile products (except clothing)..............0-eeecee ener ees 42-8] 42-7} 40-9) 110-6) 109-6] 108-1) 47.34) 46.80) 44.21 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............0.e000085 41-0] 40-6) 37-6) 112-0) 111-5] 110-4) 45.92) 45.27) 41.51 
WVOOlIEN BOOdS. os soe vs: e cee ole oN aaiceie oyna « nale a blsatieig's'< 43-5| 44-0) 42-6) 104-2) 104-6) 102-8)- 45.33) 46.02) 43.79 
Pynthetie textiles and silk... .o. 6c. vesch sesso ss wa sew cian « 45-4) 45-2) 44-1] 115-7) 114-1] 111-9} 52.53) 51.57] 49.35 
Clothing (textile and fur).. SPA ee ee 38-3] 37-7] 38-2} 98-5) 98-7} 96-8) 37.73) 37.21) 36.98 
Men's Glothing 3.6. taste «ado ct date a+ Heaeen voters 7-3) 37-0) 37-8] 97-8) 97-8) 95-4) 36.48) 36.19} 36.06 
Women's clothing... . 04.3 asides sdedoek «drape eae eee ee 36-1) 35-3] 35-2) 101-8] 103-5) 100-7| 36.75) 36.54) 35.45 
SING OOUS Ss Act NE x cle tae bo Oe soaks 4 Sect ateets talc ales RES 41-1] 40-4] 40-9] 98-4) 98-8) 97-2) 40.44) 39.92] 39.75 
SW Prod UCta),:. +s. ZeWsrlae esieleiate wes uate eekina teammate aca 42-5] 42-3} 42-6] 127-4) 126-2) 122-8) 54.15) 53.38) 52.31 
Baw-and planing millg/s.c.2 5... svtea ances «net wacko aie 41-8] 41-9} 41-7) 1385-8) 133-8) 131-1] 56.76) 56.06) 54.67 
PEAT GUNE LS 652.5 bead ee, oh eve Leta eine amin as lune ae aie 43-9) 43-5) 44-2) 115-4) 114-8} 112-1] 50.66) 49.94) 49.55 
Other wood products 43-1] 42-7} 43-8] 108-6) 108-4) 107-8) 46.81) 46.29) 47.22 
Paper products. «<4. ce awtden cae ase ba tees caseeneehambes 42-6} 42-4) 43-5) 162-4) 161-1] 153-3] 69.18) 68.31] 66.69 
Pulp and paper mills......... 42-8] 42-5] 48-8) 173-3) 172-0) 164-5] 74.17) 73.10) 72.05 
Other paper products 42-0} 42-0] 42-7) 128-6] 127-2) 121-3] 54.01) 58.42) 51.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..................-.-- 40-4) 40-4] 40-0) 166-8] 166-4) 160-5) 67.39) 67.23] 64.20 
Sivan aud steel products. ...5. eq rcties tev oe og aces cme Oe Ratton ae 41-2} 41-4) 41-7) 157-9) 158-0} 154-7} 65.05) 65.41) 64.51 
Agricultural iraplements. . cy2<dv i oadve ee ya rasan 39-7| 39-1] 37-3] 158-2) 154-3} 158-8) 62.81) 60.33) 59.23 
Fabricated and structural steel............2000tecceseenceees 41-0} 40-9} 42-1) 166-7) 165-3} 164-2) 68.35) 67.61) 69.13 
iar dware and tools’. oc. ct aeec oes oc hue meeen ei teeny Gate 42-1] 42-3) 42-4) 146-2) 146-6] 141-2} 61.55) 62.01) 59.87 
Heating and cooking appliances................-+eceeeeeeees 42-5} 42-7] 41-7] 142-8] 141-9] 134-1] 60.69) 60.59] 55.92 
Tron(Gastings. 2: ohh. oes co Putten s aainc 5 i nx eee ee ss 42-3| 42-2) 42-6) 154-5) 156-4) 154-3) 65.35) 66.00) 65.73 
Machinery manufacturing :) 5 56.2,...< +005 sunaule) +s «ee aeeeeale « « 41-5} 42-2) 43-2) 152-0) 152-8) 149-4) 63.08) 64.48) 64.54 
Primary irou aud steel. 6.595.002. ss eee es « 39-8} 40-1} 40-4) 174-1] 173-7| 170-7] 69.29] 69.65] 68.96 
Sheet metal products. «5.5. 5550.1 ies yen 2s OE 41-0} 41-3} 41-2) 153-5) 153-7) 144-9] 62.94) 63.48] 59.70 
*Transportation equipment 41-1) 40-7} 41-1] 162-6) 162-8) 157-8) 66.83) 66.26] 64.86 
Aircraft and parts........... 41-2} 41-7] 43-3) 170-0) 172-3} 159-6) 70.04) 71.85) 69.11 
Motor vehicles 300... . 5 2<dabeeses ...| 41-7| 39-6} 39-3] 174-1) 172-7) 169-3) 72.60] 68.39] 66.53 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories iy 40-8} 38-6} 39-9] 166-6) 162-5) 158-2) 67.97) 62.73) 63.12 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 40-0} 39-7} 39-3) 159-4) 159-4) 157-6) 63.76) 63.28] 61.94 
Shipbuilding and repairing 42-4) 42-8) 43-7] 151-4) 152-0) 147-4} 64.19] 65.06) 64.41 
*Non-ferrous metal products 41-6] 41-5) 41-4! 160-3) 160-2) 156-3) 66.68) 66.48) 64.71 
Aluininum productas/..2 i. astaeeten accent ae cae oe 41-4] 41-8} 41-5} 146-4) 145-8) 145-0) 60.61) 60.94] 60.18 
Brass and copper products 42-4) 41-7] 42-7] 151-3) 151-2) 146-9) 64.15) 63.05) 62.73 
Smelting and refining... 020.2. cs «ic «geet eeeras eee ameter ere 41-3} 41-3} 41-0} 172-8) 173-0) 170-7) 71.37] 71.45} 69.99 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............csesceaseeeeens 40-0} 40-9} 41-6} 148-9] 150-1) 146-0) 59.56} 61.39] 60.74 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment................. 40-4, 40-4) 41-5) 165-9! 166-2) 160-6) 67.02) 67.14) 66.65 
*Non-metallic mineral products. ...........s0ceceseececececees 44-4] 43-8} 43-9] 143-0) 142-5] 187-2] 63.49] 62.42) 60.23 
Glay producta.:1.\.. 2. 0s... 5s 00h 2 bie te ee 44-6] 44-6] 45-5! 132-9] 132-0) 126-2) 59.27] 58.87) 57.42 
Glass and glass products... :2.7.:..0c0dtacuee noes wee ee 43-3] 42-7] 44-5] 142-4) 141-6} 133-2) 61.66) 60.46) 59.27 
Products of petroleum and coal.i:......3. ecees one Gene Memeae 41-7| 41-4} 42-8] 192-3] 191-0) 185-4) 80.19] 79.07) 79.35 
(Chemical products... ...-.<4.0.sscn nesenee ena een 41-6] 41-3} 42-0) 146-8] 146-4) 140-0) 61.07} 60.46) 58.80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 41-5] 41-3} 41-7) 121-0) 121-0) 115-8) 50.22) 49.97) 48.29 
Acids, alkalis-and salts. |...).<..:cssaapaieae cob Maen eine 42-3} 41-5} 42-0} 167-7) 167-6) 159-0) 70.94] 69.55] 66.78 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............-.ceeeeeee 41-9| 41-5] 42-0) 115-1] 116-2) 112-3) 48.23) 48.22) 47.17 
SDUTADIC LOOK 00 ; «4 «0010.8 « s vees cole Ron ERT EE 41-5] 41-5} 41-7] 151-6] 151-5} 148-8) 62.91] 62.87) 62.05 
Non-durable goods, . 232.2... Conus ncenaaee eee an ten ent m 40-9] 41-0} 41-0} 129-5) 128-1} 124-8) 52.97] 52.52) 51.17 
Construction: oor00 02.53. .0.cs08 bcdeean donee ie teen 41-7) 41-8) 42-4) 145-7) 144-7) 146-5) 60.76) 60.48) 62.12 
Buildings and structures............cceeeseecesees .| 41-6] 41-6) 41-4] 157-0] 156-1) 160-7) 65.31] 64.94) 66.53 
Highways, bridges and streets..... 41-8} 42-1] 41-9) 122-2) 121-2) 116-0) 51.08} 51.03) 48.60 
Electric and motor transportation..........0.cccececucneeveece 45-1] 45-4) 45-4) 141-2] 141-7] 136-2] 63.68] 64.33] 61.53 
PRORViCen oo smite iita elas «0s nleee d's sacle a ole aa hae era arms feats 40-6) 40-8] 41-3) 85-3) 84-7] 81-1) 34.63) 34.56) 33.49 
Hotels'and restaurants... i Yeesss «<tc cocede sea teeen ehiem emer 40-9} 41-1] 41-6] 85-7} 84-8] 81-2) 35.05} 34.85) 33.78 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................+5 ee aN 40-9| 40-8] 41-5) 80-3} 80-2) 76-9) 32.84) 32.72) 31.91 


eS 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the National 
Employment Service. These sfatistics are compiled from two different reporting forms, UIC 751: 
statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; inventory of registrations and 
pepe by occupation. The data on applicants and vacancies in these two reporting forms are not 
identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U,I.C., 757) 


ioith Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
ont a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
pr ORRay LOMO ST con cdc cwswandeuy 6% cates ke 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
SAMMONS: een LUD Oe aa fe nants tks sue di tds 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 
sandarye ols ABYSS on. . vacate on Fe 4 e 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226,877 
DR POEs NOON ee ecu tccatcntns wus oe ete ae 21,192 8,218 29,410 216,839 73,400 290,239 
MSDS SEMEL LOU Serene Aa crash eon cle « o/s deence 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
SET Vee aat SVMS ian eipaiee votes xxie'enly 4% more 8,298 9,121 17,419 354,965 84,306 439,271 
PBOMIBLV LES LGD. Ane 5 <n cis tubes 60.0 6 be 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
March Re AU Ode ons bcd vente aise ol 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
April 1, 1954... 11,434 12,293 23,727 466,120 101,933 568, 053 
May 1, 1954... 14,942 15,335 30,277 378,873 86,818 465,691 
June 1, 1954. 14, 284 15,790 30,074 237,848 76,782 314, 630 
July 1, 1954. 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August 1, 1954... 12,113 12,913 25,026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
September 1, 1954.. 13, 691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250,879 
October 1, 1954... 16,381 13,018 29,399 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November 1, 1954.... 13,724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 264,126 
December 1, 1954 (1)...........000eece ofa 16,104 10,504 26,608 255,811 85,229 341,040 
° 
MARAE es TSB elie cnn ss ape dhsteks os coeds Gums 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93,805 465,764 


* — Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(!) — Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED Mamas ai wis tibet) = AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 
> 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total October | November 
29, 1954 | 30, 1953 


ee 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trappimg.........<20.000.00sseccacnsecasuede 220 132 352 | — 202) — 36 
OP RB LEY cas Wao sis ccs Se ahve neat cpu bt waren ee uae ee 2,425 3 2,428 | — 1,688} + 1,799 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells... .cics 505 vs0551:evsenievsameuaree 317 42 359 | — a1 | — 17 
Metal! Mining). .6 iss s.vis osveesacid'c.a v wind ewans sole nls de eeee eae ae 59 2 61} — 17) — 52 
OMENS S227 coi sn cnsacecoin sso eg cc Padhesin te mm eia pakie ake ee 219 8 227 | — 5|+ 21 
Non-Motal Mining :; <2... .2ccecnceteen cmeectaw once ncen sie ternone _ 2 2});—- g9|/— 25 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits: 4: ..1.05: és tethansa oes lomknuceeee 3 1 4|/—- 6)/+ 4 
POR DROUIN a0 5 s0:5 4s <cjeo.9.0 nip ittinig Asa soa eee Ds aren el 36 29 65} + 146) + 35 
PEA VATEE SOCTIPLINE 25... ig tintncae vocho0 Mucehnn Cane ta tell bake 2,158 1,710 8,868 | — 919) — 610 
OOS GN BOVGLASOG ass <.cean Fe vsne ek snes Sede ey Saab aM 108 142 245] — 1388) — 64 
obsasoo: arid Tobacto Products.) cei hcsesiecbsscdnassthanbasvee 199 535 734 | — 79 | + 697 
Rab bareeroducte:...« av dais. aus 0 fo tasGiais <> ofan eetercee aca ae «io ame 15 14 29} — 5} — 26 
Panther Products qs. 3 Bice as 6 do's ne T oh Ralcley oeaeate arene we 44 70 1144} - 25 | — 46 
Textile Products (except clothing) .............sc0necsveceescessees 44 7 123} — 122) — 114 
Clothing (Gaxtile and fur). ccs cienaph acme» a ebeie cena ty ache meena 60 454 514} — 334] — 312 
WVOOd: POGUGIB. 00s «c's sists ealiene coma Sosa sb oes PRD WER S IN he eure’ 214 51 265 | + 12} — 6 
AOR PTO; tunis sseiels-ncnk nw a bnWne ee vine eee nees Ua caRw eee cer ae 108 33 141] — 10} — 16 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................-.-0e005 82 54 136 | — 45 | — 86 
RON ANG keel Prowl ucts se ive css nc cadmma pens Oa Selsey aileter ele oecemacee 229 63 292 | — 90} — 154 
LEnIportation Hiauipmentys (icine habeas ns ota cik«secee anaes 394 50 444) — 134] — 129 
NonsMerrous Metal Products ,..:2: 1.45 aieon «a biduhie cies on este naman 64 17 81] — 36 | — 134 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...............cesceeeseceseeees 341 59 400 |} + 106] — 90 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. .......-.--scsessevcreccrevececes 67 8 7} — 22) — 6 
Products of Petroleum: and Coal...........ssscevsvesceevcrveees 10 20 30} + 1); + 4 
namical Products.) gas. 4. os anata Mex Rows nee ee node aan ee 126 35 161 | + 10] — 41 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...........-..00.cceeeeuee 58 26 84) — 8] —- 87 
SDR SERUCHOM iii ciaies.sv0u, pereccbiaaas bg ee Re Seer a sen aoe aa ee a 1,322 63 1,385 | — 259) + 162 
Generali Contractors ii 2r, Saves + eakig (99 Cad os olde ates ae ee aera 929 45 974} — 158) + 179 
Bpecial: Trade Contractors, .. s.3is dase swsatieude bview ai pant enemae tee 393 18 411 101) — a 17 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........ 401 163 564 | + 96) — 261 
Transportation so. everest le serie behets 216 56 272 | — 55 | — 217 
LOPADRI Sy scr sce Sento eh ae oe cee ea ee oe Ok te 16 8 24) + 1] —- 2 
Communication EERO ti eh ne ae 169 99 268; + 150] — 42 
Publis Uulity Operation sci 43 ssc ates eon ties Woke ene ee 50 32 82} — 6} — 9 
Cn A een ene Ree te gee SR 1,356 2,188 3,544] + 464) — 852 
Wholesale; i, ho ehi ier catireaie onde tenia en cee saleed ieee nernome 454 322 776 | — 47 |} — 125 
BAAR hs Sicivis eens is viesyene's simasennn Pee ea eeteton dale ee mine eae 902 1,866 2,768 |} + 511 | — 727 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...................00-c00cceees 482 401 888 | — 33] — 438 
BOT WICO. £5 55 <)s oslals ciacis close v bwin y bait elena dein eines ee ee 7,385 5,568 12,953 | + 5,254 | — 698 
Community or Publio Servioe:.,, 122. «1 .sceks~2 sone ee 182 745 927} + 101] — 91 
Government Service «isi. 5.....5.. cs Penvcete meen erie tereie nanan 6,647 1,145 7,792 | + 6,093 | — 167 
Recreation Servies .<.s....5.:<<bdes cer femiece kadoeme ns sateen 27 68 - - 69 
Buminess Bervices ae. 55.05 saech deen cad aete ie See eta hae area 297 191 488 | — 3} —- 51 
Personal Service .s,< i. sis osn ae hte s avec ean meee Mawnan 232 8,419 3,651 | — 880} — 320 
GRAND TOTAL, .. »). cciyk:csp neds ane ee eee 16,116 10,302 26,418 | + 2,686 | — 960 
(?) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 2, 1954 (‘) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 

Occupational Group ee ——————— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers............ 1,360 441 1,801 4,981 1,134 6,115 
Clerical workers... .. te ie bb When Les sxe ee 6,671 3,325 9,996 13,321 | 22,641 | 35,962 
Sam ENCORE Seth kat ou nwt Mn als ows oc ae ss 1,663 1,341 3,004 4,813 : 8,946 13,759 
Personal and domestic service workers........... ) 337 3,816 4,153) 25,998 16,506 42,504 
PARION re PERI ds a5 <A s Bi tc hole cs VOSS i vo s¥ os Ow eRe _ — — 1,527 | 2 1,529 
Agriculture and fishing..................0.-006- 195 6 201 2,402 | 382 2,784 
Skilled and semiskilled workers................. 4,989 719 5,708 114,800 | 19,747 134, 547 
Food and kindred products (inc tobacco)... . 39 15 54 | 1,455 | 433 | 1,888 
Textiles, clothing, C66... i. viscceccsecusvues 32 482 514 3,961 12,646 16,607 
Lumber and wood prod notes sss oh ss + dpb 2,684 4 2,691 9,753 187 9,940 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing) ro tig CET ey en 42 10 52 845 390 1,235 
Leather and leather products................ 25 51 76 1,240 1,179 2,419 
Stone, clay and glass products...............| 9 1 10 474 59 533 
bak WAR RAOIE Sn 9h, SEO an ud SAE ka cs oo 0% Sal cre 269 22 291 17,986 1,280 19, 266 
NSGFICR  ohas. xd MO ce kA SWC R se cep ha ae 121 35 156 2,166 674 2,840 
PYAUSPOMNGION. EQUIPONU sci} hee css gush Sle ays halts cs slesneegeccccslesicccances 1,369 80 1,449 
MANE RIN So Fics RUES C5 y ON DSR ne Moe sored & BC Wicknecepoces 7 1,280 — 1,280 
MURR <n ste PEE Bak eS ER Ss 0.585 6 Ks 0 Ol PROM ee 443 28,926 5 28,931 
Transportation (exce caps | ne ee 343 5 348 18,648 117 18,765 
Communications and public utility.......... OF Seetidiveai 7 537 | 8 545 
PRG EY CER VIRO 27k ide 4S oo 954s.0eb See en 76 63 139 3,290 | 1,510 4,800 
Other skilled and semiskilled............... 684 26 710 17,381 | 901 18, 282 
GKEMNGN ote: ais <ic:s Henle die 04 WSs Sis ecn BOG o's 33 1 34 2,322 272 | 2,594 
SPOT OED Batts ee ca «dike FR h aw Sas = p'eeiate 6 105 1 106 3,167 6 3,173 
Rinwiiled, WOTKOre yan sedan ss cep ekheweanhes Ses a’ 889 856 1,745 87,969 15,871 103, 840 
HOOd Anil £ODa000 5 3500 65 os beeen sd vase cyess 66 595 661 3,546 4,227 7,7 773 
Lumber and lumber products............... 121 2 123 9,269 283 9,552 
Metal washing cc} Gernatus 0 6 1ees sive nee Gases 29 Q 38 7,339 595 7,934 
RMSE OTN, ce ON pkuiee ats ok EG cote wc See Hares § 312 1 313 38,620 22 38,642 
Other unskilled workers...............0..4. 361 249 610 29,195 10,744 39,939 
GRAND TOTAL.................. 16,104 10,504 26,608 | 255,811} 85,229 341,040 


(!) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 
OCTOBER 238, 1954 AND DECEMBER}3, 1953 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications | 

Office @) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 

Tang Month Year Tene Month Year 

1954" Oct. 28, | Dec. 3, 1954. Oct. 28, | Dee. 3, 

1954 1953 1954 1953 

I ENE RONR NR CORINNA yee fee aye sce ote oha 4.0% 0 v sho-ejem v's 287 587 188 6,745 3,494 8,290 
Borner Hrouns., 82s sa ccc. vs eee Meet lis hue yes 5% 6 62 13 1,349 896 1,413 
Rr CUN RIG eS EE A a cick ces ps tenis ee ale 1 100 3 509 230 788 
PSRs) SIERO aS TP Ce oi s\p beaigine er 2 © die nanieeys 280 425 172 4,887 2,368 6,089 
CEO WE Do ARTSY: eo NE J SI rae 116 100 174 1,898 996 1,858 
SrA SRCLONGTige te ee RE eRe Sn cite tana ws siniccss oa 114 72 156 1,166 618 1,179 
SRA ae Se Bop SR SiS Ee Ge) oe 2 28 18 732 378 679 
DES COLA er rte ey Cae a dec oive o eente es .0-8 ails 4jeia aaa 1,515 1,414 1,371 14,346 11,920 15,600 
SA SLT ee RR eet ca ctaie ei Sucgty sis ein) tateinaye 9 <' 26 Wilgsesascsas 390 0 
Baa Re OEE ete rer oi, ere tevin shein g atigkaet alc ale va rls os eed 138 36 38 553 492 699 
ee Ee, edo. o se Vata ts earns tee ees cece ole 1,126 1,127 1,151 4,064 3,578 3,340 

WOT EE gel fay Bet GS SH Re eee Pence Orne on Raita hie sete as 328 8 3 
SY Od RE ee Me SS RI i toa oti tel 4 isla wale cya s 0 ave 70 64 55 923 625 1,390 
CBIR CICSIA bop ot Sh ARES ae ie Seas Se ee 37 47 6 306 261 432 
Serie er RRA ad Pam ER Oe NSE, ag Aiave cali ayaa eins 18 16 32 2,678 2,311 2,383 
RSET Re ae a ted Nk Ena aisle Wilby cuss fs neve odes 2 6 4 42 Til 
EES ES pee? oT Sir Al Dee oh ed 54 72 59 2,514 2,238 3,323 
TUTTE a eta inka atid Qivbleva:<ts ssa 21\s\e's ie einige. s ae 85 25 10 7 928 
BY PINRO TR ar eM ts sing Stay striata iaceytic 4 os;8/0"4 saint. ge wie» 11 14 14 1,233 831 1,483 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 
OCTOBER 28, 1954 AND DECEMBER 3, 1953 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office (0) 
Dee. 2, 
1954 
ING UP PIUITIS WICK, occa ccmsccencdbviestioeS esienicacenencenen per 1,111 
AT HUIBE cisviersss hac bamingcacece Deva ban wires yaa URWR Crees 11 
GamMpbolltOnsvvrecesecececdccsvocevvascssccicenencecss pie 66 
EUAMONCBEON Wie ols ans kee dieses cote gaan sehen ammeles 31 
PVGMOTIOVOI, ccs caus tum ccoeeenechacat¥esceuesee) exeanesind 529 
MLO EG Lec a rtoca niin » cpu'sitp eis’ waie’s neo au » courkina eemcoe ae ae 10 
DE GHOGGI: wok vais seis abn sieeale voc pit blenny Uoaleiee ele owner 239 
NEW CAR EG iw (edn sine a 0.e'ou wales einle wi'e.tiwvs 0’ bis 06’ smvnante S's 14 
PRY AON ee vee as'bicisicacesvcube dseet sony ese n ten eee 173 
PSEA PEDDGT a cis.o.n 5% sini wanrivciniere s be twa ajyinaie Aers'ee bruni anlar e 14 
EIMIBBS Spin cists Ors new anies cw ecseetistive tp veses terns c hens 20 
NV GOUSTOOa. anise suis Sie dusie calslele sis dls pina mala sie kpiWalsinmie/eaty'’ 4 
BUTIB OO Sretircat ie ate ws cvaniceea putes dtemeee en apiveNenne sia et 5,621 
PREIS GOR Ake cin «ido a Parca ce civle Wee ON San-6s Uses > Neer ROn Te 23 
WIGAN MALIOIS: po ncie over ua cas vowels nee as Ge pae anaes 3 
PES aris Kira A ANNN airs 6 9e. ehcsalead inia,e o'ito oie w Mea'e'slminle'y =e otan ee Ones 6 
SSATEATECAN Tao oters.cle <ivic.muiin huis s'els wk sinin' Cees eviee oe wpb cluniele 124 
CHANCED a apcie vis ov 2 < 0 v8.0 o plale’s de Ge ele BE0 doce seivulysneucapias ORs phu'e 
MD INI UAIT Paraic. #5 Glos o's ow v6 00 0.9.0 0.6. 25 Cana sa'a Dames biewipn ae 227 
PPIDOAU aes sce echo ele en Ge avne Khe knee cue ee esas ee 69 
Drummondville ee 16 
Farnham..... 8 
Forestville. 52 
aspe.. 26 
Granby 27 
AIDS tows 52 
Joliette..... 154 
Jonquiere... 73 
Lachute.... 2 
La Malbaie... 2 
La Tuque...... < oe ie 994 
MUGViS oo Sens bc slou’ sicleig seaaee es 81 
OURO VEG sites sc o\s'co amiss a siecle sibs 40 
BE SSIS UPD § eacreoveisvcls wntbinie bres Areicceinieietee 5 
MGUANG, oct ay nce con ots dias emareies Fomin 3 
NES RAMU tae vmcic.cteyemine aie pie emcelnais Ge arn oD cet 16 
Mont Wa ariets 24 sche era ny sere vibes sceence soitie 14 
Montmagny iets. nesccsaa ne teeeeivaecyecveues 15 
NTONETOAL iF, 0.0:6:2\eie ae a lcisie wip-Stoin Meipve'v «elo isle ciuaetucle etavelerere <a 2,019 
PVEWe MIGNON fo arise vials vesicle tev vise wes alse Ma One mmame 12 
EEE U AA LEIIOUL 5 st piala wig icin binialere Fein cabtetelslecaiohe clas eraetcre meaty 5 
CHUGDEO Seo sen vain ssa october ena en Ree teers 335 
BRIM ONSKT, o% Sas Tkka Wola Com Oe Seabees aides es mamas 17 
PRE VIOTS Cl LOUD. «oc vis.cis.c 5.0 0:0 cibibeis wie dais'e's erg arses ao ete ll 
ERG PHBE VU; is s'vsd nina osapncasa/nia/n @ winsa ots nideales wi tca cect ele ly ciate ae 94 
OTT eiersiadess e'ebicin's cigitid clo eieye Gele pssn e etola are wR aie osete NM! 68 
BiG CA RAGING ocd 850.0 5.0 ot seb tiple cetera ia ene ae 13 
Sie. Anne de Bellevue, ...o ic. vcvigeue sc sacs cowlp oa eretanain 21 
PSUs BEOSD Asian « eieleiass o'el vis.o.c'o pate.eie s/c aataie waeaoeene ame 36 
Ber Ceorpes BSG. o10/6.disi.acceia ce dav cree ahointeden aaoaee 281 
UE EDY ACINGDE.. 5 0.055) p eres o-vieve.srecorsin bY Ale ssn ain als omeinretota aie 50 
SSE CORN ta sre.s' ce’ ale she a wie oteaip stantste ole Gad ale WEAN TERRE 42 
BG JOLOING a o/ah,. sian’ 939.6 bee lno-e ne Sib aeiWereatestete Meier eames 16 
DGrVOSPE GAME, oe icicasowin de Cando ss soe ieee eaeeeiaeeee 15 
SOMES) chive steer cae Bins marae eels ti clesged einem cette 18 
Sinewyinigan: Palsy. oi5:s:.gc05 wna nvieg nln a5 toga ae arene 21 
BRerbrooks. 65.5.5 naaceeece ssieesineh sos NORE en emma 138 
ROTEL. fF .5, Cetyie vise web-ca’te'ees ce «0 RRR = cc ee ere eae 29 
ehetiond Mine i. 5/2 S's'arvisdisiate oip;treretw's; ois aiviaine Sacer eee 107 
ATYGS URAVETA, « sit «,0/ei.cis 0 anise nie'n'n%s 9 o'n.a Sate eo tenia 96 
BV AL CIOL Eat staterass atalate che's sieicie Gly Meas so.c/hoitieinanistatyieeammneate 69 
Valloy field oj: 's.2' sniccchanslrie «5 wants seh nes Gok enter aekenomree 31 
WVACTOLIA WIIG. 55.5 'siints.« wciaetnle Seimanies «tale meloleeteeeeeens 45 
COUGAR OG: Oo. oie cioitss bic sici-iis Sie.e'slcia’s 1, cyale by ethee Oe een eRe 8,935 
FATT OVE cieia'sd. wbathaals 06 vale Bate eae ce pains ene 19 
IBAITIO bs eis xace.s e's aobhcols o'aaidn adhe b dace Ree ae gee 45 
Belleville sci... sc 0c cnieie ernis'eie ofo.Wien soe. vs dedtincn Soe cera 30 
BSTAOODTIG LG: aivisin's ede ik(ase.e ace ues ajave wince ad ching eee een 39 
BAM ptODins 24 .c.c's dwesielety-cie els Shea doe n'a Fee eb s teams Cemnmrne ui 
BPE tlOra sy. aja:cis a Sag a ’siciele/4 rte xieia,« Zvis\eicie cba. 8 ee eT 32 
Brook vVilley.. icswsetesensisscls dete 0's.0-«1s.0.s, 0Giebi eee eee 19 
Carleton Plana. 5 aseids an oleic cons doen cameos Be OAS not Reba 
Cha tha mis cec cs teehee tie duseisdieiacicd a's Caveteeeeeerts 31 
Cobourg a5 vias enteatnias veielh diiee ea v.0.8:Csibie cate ene 5 
Collingwood wisconsin acca nie teoiioac vss « heeie staan sen 3 
Cornwall: 55:5. «sis a: Setee diese acolo Satan, vinous sicetpsale ad atom 83 
Wort BriO sh isis cae SMa = vs she HON Unt + «0 vt le teen 1 
Fort, Frances <yx.0/t sdcbtasdeearcisle ties 4 cceitaleacate ety ae eee 18 
Port William 6.03 .afpitis eis sie teciseinin« « e/s/a «milano oe arnt 72 
Galt x). 5 abcise cc Ream abet rdeates sie.cden ie test cha ctimtenns 42 
Gananoque. is «csc cutee dnlesieels « 0 sets sealer eee y annine 1 
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Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


1954 1953 
830 941 
16 11 
38 24 
45 5 
282 115 
8 29 
203 445 
20 
152 279 
17 7 
41 12 
8 9 
8,717 5,333 
71 
1 7 
26 4 
78 26 
4 2 
156 181 
65 
20 63 
9 17 
7B \sccacsacce 
3 1 
21 10 
62 26 
109 162 
121 49 
10 13 
45 2 
2,110 11 
86 90 
13 17 
7 5 
63 38 
18 18 
d 4 
16 10 
2,538 2,801 
32 ll 
169 6 
532 470 
18 12 
23 36 
39 22 
119 79 
< 18 
22 14 
50 26 
396 275 
34 112 
41 66 
16 47 
716 15 
19 5 
31 19 
135 144 
33 15 
140 34 
125 146 
280 17 
35 34 
32 77 
7,349 9,689 
84 70 
24 23 
20 28 
19 17 
52 70 
12 19 
169 176 
ll 11 
8 5 
50 30 
3 10 
7 24 
92 89 
55 99 
3 6 


a i 


Live Applications 


Previous | Previous 


Month Year 

Oct. 28, | Dec. 3, 

1954 1953 
10,183 15,553 
554 1,511 
611 881 
284 1,178 
819 1,471 
456 645 
2,351 3,430 
927 1,172 
2,615 2,961 
1,016 1,209 
208 331 
342 764 
75,5381 97,021 
371 526 
487 728 
434 702 
413 954 
200 808 
575 1,645 
221 633 
1,442 2,266 
650 543 
178 236 
165 432 
1,194 1,177 
1,459 1,873 
1,491 1,836 
828 1,645 
289 568 
188 446 
387 502 
1,221 2,133 
378 427 
118 360 
288 732 
362 710 
330 390 
439 924 
35,124 34,149 
234 690 
203 665 
5, 922 8,778 
481 1,392 
646 1,731 
230 467 
1, 066 1,528 
366 566 
490 594 
850 1,064 
635 800 
1,205 1,603 
1,075 1,322 
729 1,262 
438 1168 
155 516 
1,634 2,859 
2,809 3, 463 
1,407 1,392 
564 864 
2,453 3,412 
731 1,053 
1,088 1,307 
888 1,180 
104,705 96,884 
119 192 
709 686 
726 884 
512 623 
355 245 
2,279 3,324 
257 303 
128 265 
1,331 1,595 
363 386 
601 387 
1,549 1,608 
467 353 
170 271 
1,283 1,276 
987 727 
151 222 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 


OCTOBER 28, 1954 AND DECEMBER 3, 1953 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Dec. 2 Month Year Dec. 2 Month Year 
1954 Oct. 28, | Dec. 3, 1954. Oct. 28, | Dee. 3, 
1954 1953 | , 1954 1953 
Ontario—Con. 
RPOMLOLAGEN EAT arate POE Ds see eR a ek ae weed ie dee ode 16 16 31 408 302 297 
RSL GEE Ci hail Cite eco Maida PP ce bes @ AGItW yp widks sa siele cece’ 79 64 187 1,246 1,031 790 
EREBNSIEU CRED es o.sighs Otletvss 1c cties Saks Ce eiic enc disc uUde tae 498 494 371 10,481 9,088 8,562 
Lng esos: a eS Re Sr gS ee 21 18 15 | 539 300 513 
CME onic Se Cs cas Cae bactia ai a's b idles £4 Ceiciyp dciae's.2 234 14 22 505 489 331 
TOME ICMEAU DO A SERIN Gis ge ty OW sie « ocah anion .o 6 ay toes wo 19 21 34 751 411 733 
TENOR ON ou atic BAIS ecb cdt Peed c+ 4st hws ve tmnt» Gow sts 4 9 31 521 268 427 
RUAN cs. nt, Se Fak od vtiies ih.0c tAbete & bee bea * x's s 133 154 120 879 783 1,237 
IPR IB TDR a erdhts che 2 our es crice wn Vos cain cnesstle sae 14 18 25 862 615 811 
CSCC MR IPEG bot Wa TREE Ce he cane des caw see he aduee cuteness 81 71 133 1,801 1,790 1,246 
POE Oo RS Ae Ae ae, SE, Sas oh 4 3 41 715 763 636 
TAMER oes catstntintty + 21s us, Oem a sas slg Cs ce nv eeiolece 43 33 31 615 616 571 
AOU I Mo as ests Paitice voces Ba 0.0 avo diy Ma dscasciectesices 15 21 12 244 179 192 
TAPILIEOEN, ge Gate iris Late. 5 asin dn pAR S taticsincawees 769 294 1,052 } 3, 826 3,308 2,741 
je E ts | |. RM Se 8 SE er. oe ae 6 10 12 690 535 646 
INGHEUOIS ois chckis Bins Gaon ctas Su otne + OU Cats COPE s 3 5 1 423 248 537 
ING RD OREOGO Shit canis deinyn's.wonnks obietas'ss sab urenees 67 83 90 | 2,056 1,642 1,274 
USPTO nh eM 2 i Manin § 2 cae + mehicieth dete ah 38 31 56 2,299 1,678 1,273 
PVCU: MAEVE cede ares Atte ee cla crane dens Sch Ao ale De 20 24 24 1,304 988 1,192 
gil CEE a. See Chee ae 1 enenee ays Aaa 33 28 305 536 619 522 
MOTT IAL Ome ateG tic Meee ely ae Eien cin deln > febe es cola tack ee 13 15 24 736 644 626 
Osha Wate oc henk Bh oc oR ae ieed cada Hea cece cas é 67 95 114 3,078 4,351 5,990 
Ottawa..... ‘ 1,674 709 1,858 | 3,188 2,574 2,730 
Moran Skrtel ce ea ae cred ate tae it eg T 26 24 56 1,008 736 952 
PITS SOURIS eas hed e CEES sc vi URC caw cebu 5 | Sree : 359 257 331 
GUT POMG Pek al Rote e = node et Co uel sins don vente vin ae 63 76 64 1,029 844 930 
POChE MER LR Go See ns cede et ra evan lb gh voce eb ee 18 13 22 342 249 388 
PO DOPGUE Ls ie cata oe a te Wales acca Wi ay oleae «one 34 19 36 2,037 1,821 1,599 
POO Se pach <br aes vt wa chino ada Cola veils e nae 2 4 17 314 170 317 
OTE AUNT ess ae ata ne Ps,« sae oxo dale Cx oe Denies Tos wap ese 93 104 87 2,411 1, 600 1,962 
POG COI AOING anda w Nets Picasa Seen ae eben ce obas aes ® 10 8 23 566 476 563 
UPFESOOUG tea Uhib vad &5s Onan nthe a adicinrecING eto vind ewe Sense ces 41 17 24 391 349 544 
RADIO Wie eines. on tan cbc ng escape nmasmsnitcesiees ate 16 12 7 430 298 373 
Biba CoAUDAPINON SON cake core aioe ses Rian, + wie repel basce,oohe wreiaaly 6 92 51 53 2,617 2,199 3,989 
LUMAR rlesri 0c eae Ghee vg Pee a SRO Rees pee Fe ann ey a ee 403 855 59 1,766 1,515 446 
SETTINGS, peaaelighst, SS sindligt Bel ® ds * SAE apps Se tae ae arn 32 36 42 2,056 1,557 1,291 
CESS ON Ca Fe A lp i een in pn ene 42 71 66 2,726 2,677 1,757 
PICO eee LON aM eins er metas mien oh nabcane F 33 36 50 527 492 712 
ROWE ALOOROUE tena caste rete. nd Nie misat pale unieh ec oonis.e eos 10 8 9 159 127 159 
ReTEITULRGIC AA Leth eves aie coo uatdetn e’alnigico: wees Meee cis Oh ctiale wines 7 10 8 315 229 382 
Stratford 17 724 575 578 
2 923 629 784 
Sabet Ai ue. Nee rate wie cebete Placita si Bovis ale dia: 8f EF yet, ya ig! sree. dist sk 154 2,616 1, 802 1,983 
30 1,558 1,142 1,515 
3,346 26,618 24,130 17,641 
33 802 546 867 
10 520 437 315 
2 552 286 535 
pe atehpeis, ee 10 1,766 1,548 1,915 
Seater er ween ERSTE TN tain Rd See we wwmeiein as 66 990 841 649 
Peet apse eee late, lest Siw win dR vrais Fv ab wie ale sme oucas 87 11,656 11,738 5,785 
37 461 326 398 
iach ch Cay PANS Cals EG sntioie eK aCe seGeapa et ns ape 3,549 17,253 11,578 15,391 
Ses Dat ike ieee dear RNs Neto denipeade 222 1,188 641 814 
Aree ae toe peace wade wale ciavceer sce nse et ose ¢ 9 686 318 663 
23 300 196 261 
103 645 404 614 
pete Sega Be ie des eta he eae May am NG 8b oweln gas © 10 101 55 123 
Sapte te Made Mit ee Adie ais gis P84 aps an eae iy a sicle emis 3,182 14,333 9,964 12,916 
812 9,698 5,245 6,653 
ned mate aera 22 210 83 133 
106 974 609 736 
21 766 356 578 
34 1,392 746 957 
278 2,178 1,142 1,261 
170 2,379 1, 463 1,750 
52 392 150 294 
49 252 106 205 
80 1,155 590 739 
1,482 15,170 10,482 13,642 
16 371 307 186 
477 4,826 3,534 4,630 
20 150 125 140 
664 6,671 4,485 6,194 
70 245 193 176 
160 1,291 651 1,245 
31 1,016 726 602 
39 548 381 391 
| 5 52 30 78 
| 235 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 2, 
OCTOBER 28, 1954 AND DECEMBER 3, 1953 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Dec 4 Month Year Dec. 2 Month Year 
1954 Oct. 28, | Dec. 3, 1954" Oct. 28, | Dec. 3, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 


British Columbia 
Chilliwack. . 
Courtenay... 
Cranbrook... ; ae 
Wn waon' Creek, <0 seco. nc «Boo tanas carte sean nn eee ee 


REID LOODB cv 115.0 aN oad de Ph gens oman eteleine cate me 39 70 67 614 282 

IRGLOWDAE ¥'v:i.0.s ovis Cees pak Oop TE ss a Leen ce oe rica 4 11 12 668 234 915 
AIBRION MORUY so ois Ddaiccaic <2 ate teteen ieee pitita ohiare< Le ees ae 17 14 22 711 462 915 

ANGLING sia hi5 WsaP cle See ace tone Reena SOM 7 19 22 917 682 .W 

IMMUNO: Find ossic ca tewhe knoe tits xen ee eaee rice Raita 15 15 3 82 396 1,055 
New: Westanins ter. 99 05. .x..8s dine arch enukbovs aus ame etes 104 104 279 4,680 4,022 4,876 
GR GOUON 32.45 wo castro nie sta Cte enero eaten ve ne meee ee 1 5 1 428 920 
Pont AlWernl << ccscctes kee =ae aed te ae cee ees ee a 11 4 12 516 308 413 
BPPINGS| GABON GS. 56 ks 3 dks ninty Sis ae wk oe ia « gles NTT sa 61 51 31 2,311 1,209 1,915 
Pring FORDOND cok tte tse hceus ean) ees conte oe ae 134 38 18 973 709 1,071 
ERATOR POS vg vie och ON Oe 5 A te a )alk bass aa RS crud EE 2 1 1 150 86 156 
Trail 15 ll 1 61 410 


1 Preliminary—subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies not included. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1949-1954 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
BaD esi SURO ee wots wie oln wv aiGikeuna'o ss 684,179 464, 363 219,816 44,811 118,364 281,080 162, 659 77,265 
Th? ES OS. Se oe 790, 802 559, 882 230,920 56,732 151,438 321,354 179,732 81,546 
ROOT oes an SEN OUR Ie Sele wn xe ac dain «ne oe 918,238 655,933 262,305 68,895 223,979 332,499 196,754 96,111 
Oe RO re bias 8.0 elelastho'd velco wee ae 980,507 677,777 302,730 84,640 251,744 320, 684 207 , 569 115, 870 
DOG eWay Seeeiag et made s:6:4/0'aals wae noon 993,406 661,167 332,239 76,913 259,874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
DOGS TLD MAGGS) Roe oon ceed nse ws oo 930, 126 621,806 | 308,320 71,369 | 245,331 320, 536 189,131 103,759 
BROS SND MING NO Se Sore vicalaccdiadwole san 800, 192 505, 851 294,341 62,319 197, 409 255,902 161,867 122,695 
E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS AND AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Estimated 
pee Navi bat Month of November, 1954 
Province Benefit Hoa Number of days Amount of 
in Last Beri fit Benefit Paid Benefit 
Week of Sag ney Days in Paid 
the Month* Brackets) $ 
FERES OV LOORIIRED LAT ee fa, Chis GAS cls sels s BOs aa 6.505 ob « 3,799 1,518 56,698 (347) 190,672 
Prwioe ward Ueland... 6 eas cscs cs Redden as 6 bees es 686 389 13,852 (206) 39,316 
ELSA SINS GEIL So heen Nh eatin irs falar tet fe achelwiniove-vin a. 2 10,239 4,640 211,712 (3,324) 679,944 
WV AESTU WOKE NOR aioe eS RG < sale ASR 5 5H BS 8,811 4,198 165,009 (1,784) 516,675 
BSR Ae Rib h7e LAN RE co aid TARR BA Ss Sees oo 63,553 34,593 | 1,431,840 (27,515) 4,301,130 
OPT ioe aoe EY Ee ee ae ea es ee eg 74,654 40,787 | 1,727,092 gts 5,513,906 
IRIE rc 5 china eh Woe as t eilsin Se Gren Bibinen's ass 9,439 5,090 192, 843 3,609 572,420 
RSRML CTW ee ee mee ee oe ee eee Ee ee one es 5,132 2,578 82,640 (966) 248, 692 
TELS ee eee ae RA ee ee 6,686 4,109 151,279 (2, Pt 460,923 
(Brimeiy Colmmoineien te set vcs dn reese cere cece care eae 24,177 12) 834 479,090 (7,317 1,496,577 
Total, Canada, November, 1954................-. 207,176 110,736 | 4,512,055 (73,727) 14,020, 255 
Total, Canada, October, 1954 ens t Riese seca aes 173,025 84,051 | 3,780,046 $9 013 11,779,296 
Total, Canada, November, 1953...............005 177,711 94,642 | 3,337,519 (39, 801 10,172,035 
* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.—_ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


oa Days Continuously on the Register N ovember 
Province and Sex 30, 19 
_ 6 and ” 73 and 2 
Total Teas 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 ncaa Total 
Newfoundland ........ 5,354 (10) 2,041 879 700 742 394 598 6, 384 (8) 
Miler teu .c Spins 5,086 (10) 1,998 848 663 694 364 519 6,104 (7) 
Nemale ws: «..den-- 268 (—) 43 31 37 48 30 79 280 (1) 
Prince Edward Island 1,273 (10) 439 238 183 173 7 163 1,311 (5) 
MaIRaS cick ive deen 1,031 (8) 385 211 142 129 50 114 1,033 (2) 
Female........... 242 (2) 54 27 41 44 27 49 278 (3) 
Nova Scotia.......... 11,941 (128) 2,806 1,366 1,715 2,514 1,319 2,221 | 13,166 (101) 
1S 10,477 (105) 2,543 1,225 1,522 2,211 1,139 1,837 | 11,718 (83) 
Womale we ccncs 1,464 (23) 263 141 193 303 180 384 1,448 (18) 
New Brunswick....... 11,544 (82)} 3,240 1,809 1,822 1,787 996 1,890 | 12,827 (54) 
BIOs aes tees.o¥ 9,406 (61) 2,799 1,513 1,491 1,406 769 1,428 | 11,084 (44) 
Hoemale.s.csecc0 aad 2,188 (21) 441 296 331 381 227 462 1,743 (10) 
Cie beGscnth oss s.<t00x 81,393 (1,045) 23,618 10,023 10,596 13,459 7,827 15,870 | 79,814 (662) 
Nias Pacts siciccuraces 61,486 (664) 19,348 7,993 8,273 9,985 5,397 10,490 | 60,166 (444) 
WUBINIAIB 5 ices sete 3 = 19,907 (401) 4,270 2,030 2,323 3,474 2,430 5,380 | 19,648 (218) 
nianigr.7s seh a: Hane 96,582 (957) 26, 841 10,691 12,818 16,648 9,422 20,162 | 66,226 (488) 
1 CN Es ae 75,282 (729) 21, 869 8,704 10,209 12,857 7,022 14,621 | 51,190 (353) 
Pemale.. ss). «as 21,300 (228) 4,972 1,987 2,609 3,791 2,400 5,541 | 15,036 (135) 
Manitoba............. 13,664 (171) 4,678 1,778 2,150 2,045 927 2,086 | 11,3899 (96) 
Males 5 o. .vircaneles 9,954 (133)) 3,560 1,420 1,604 1,430 612 1,328 8,387 (57) 
Females... 2.5 ses: 3,710 (88) 1,118 358 546 615 315 758 3,012 (39) 
Saskatchewan......... 7,370 (54) 2,708 1,290 1,142 1,044 473 713 4,779 (25) 
A RR teers tatty 6,093 (40) 2,394 1,152 966 806 309 466 3,902 (17) 
GIIAIGs fe ccteer 1,277 (14) 314 138 176 238 164 247 877 (8) 
PAERD ES or. cance 11,795 (79) 4,670 1,518 1,583 1,528 816 1,680 | 10,037 (54) 
NAlOS.coe eee nee 9,163 (64) 3,991 1,238 1,231 1,033 528 1,142 8,222 (48) 
Wemale © oo wos ten 2,632 (15) 679 280 352 495 288 538 1,815 (6) 
British Columbia. .... 33,546 (232) 9,986 4,461 5,313 6,223 2,912 4,651 | 32,573. (172) 
BIG) ws, pene dee 26,562 (173) 8,357 3,772 4,281 4,806 2,037 3,309 | 26,217 (136) 
MOMAIG. «cores: ¢ 6,984 (59) 1,629 689 1,032 1,417 875 1,342 6,356 (36) 
POANPAIOAS 5 os se seas Viele 2 274, 462 (2,768) 81,027 34,053 38,022 46,163 25, 163 50,034 |238,516(1, 665) 
Mate So a eteooin sta 214,540(1, 967) 67,244 28,076 30,382 35,357 18,227 35,254 |188,023(1,191) 
FEMALE... 0.0.00 59,922 (801) 13,783 5,977 7,640 10,806 6,936 14,780 | 50,493 (474) 


* Shown in brackets. The count of disability cases for 1953 represents all registers flagged as disability cases on 
that day, including short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 


NOVEMBER, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Total Initial | Renewal 
3,993 3,001 992 
86 61 251 
7,641 4,735 2,906 
7,266 4,960 2,306 
54, 665 33, 802 20, 863 
65,338 37,414 27,924 
9, 267 6,006 3,261 
5,725 4,055 1,670 
9,793 6,015 3,778 
23,187 13,592 9,595 
187,744*| 114,198 73,546 
ihe aeons 127,609 71,861 55,748 
188,881 | 121,682 67,199 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Total Entitled Not ’ 
Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

3,077 2,208 869 1,577 
745 623 122 231 
7,100 5,890 1,210 1,961 
6,501 5,294 1,207 2,059 
48,816 40,459 8,357 15, 443 
61,756 51,720 10,036 15, 488 
8,742 7,127 1,615 1,481 
4,792 3,722 1,070 1,595 
7,875 6,344 1,531 3,064 
21,002 16,688 4,314 5,902 
170,406¢| 140,075 30,331 48,751 
121,742 | 100,353 21,389 31,418 
164,965 | 135,808 29,157 54, 066 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 19,403. + In addition, 18,940 revised claims were disposed of. | Of 
these, 1,493 were special requests not granted, and 991 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,686 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 

ROR RLO MEN a ber ie Ach aunieabeSeee  b5siun ced) de ase eee: > dedben oe eoel 3,220,000 3,100,600 | 119,400 
November .-.| 3,230,000 | 3,076,400 | 153, 600 
December.......... 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238,500 


3,328,000 | 2,937,000 391, 000¢ 
3,339,000 | 2.844'200 494 800+ 
3,342,000 | 2,829,400} 512, 600+ 
3,317,000 | 2,805,300 511, 700¢ 
3,161,000 | 2,822,600 338, 400 
3,150,000 | 2,902,200 247,800 
| 3,180,000 | 2,980,500 | 199,500 
3,190,000 | 3,001, 100 188, 900 
3,206,000 | 3,014,700 | 191,300 
DREAD ES ARS Os Fa, a ae Se 7 eae ee ae eke een 3,219,000 | 3,031,300 187,700 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
; 
| 
F—Prices ; 
| 


Other 
— , : Household | Commod- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 } 118-2 
1955—January...:.......... baits ware Grevecynisle dowels: 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
| 
i 
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TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1954 


' (1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics ate 


Total Other 
= “ Com- 
a Dee. 1, Now 1, Food Shelter | Clothing ery 
Services 
io) St. John’s, Nfld............ 102-7 102-8 103-5 
116-9 


N.B. Indexes above ranean A rata a changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as 
(1) St. John’s Index on the bi ora BH 1951 = 100, 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 


1953-1954} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ /|Estimated 
During | Existence| During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1954* 
Cort ee ee 24t 24} 10,619t| 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
GO DTURI amas es: wir ncacthatre Go Ze ba «a 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
TES A Ri RNR oe 12 18 1,107 1,722 | 13,945 0-02 
8 ea ey yc ey ini Ae ar Pe 24 33 1,657 2,268 24, 661 0-03 
Cita ee ane a . 7 20 2,032 3,341 | 31,040 0-04 
CNT hae ee 20 31 9,086 | 10,157 | 86,085 0-10 
DULYEOMG Ee UniasMneaees  « Focclv ena 15 29 4,410 6, 607 54,111 0-07 
GVA eine Gf GARON vice sk Few w'siay 4s 8 20 1,207 3,959 48,210 0-06 
GUGM ar a ies center se ols ers,0 8 14 21 8,597 9,815 127, 582 0-15 
I OO ey Ai eh a aR ee 20 29 17,948 26, 262 309, 986 0-37 
TRREUMIRRL Le tees atk oa ocr a cates oak ern kc 11 23 3,764 20,628 | 326,460 0-39 
TI BGRIE TN pee aes ote icie cits as oisid ad 6 16 301 12,169 | 240,841 0-29 
Cumulative Totals.............. 168 61,477 1,472, 160 0-15 
1953 
APU abi, pe OA Rey een een 14t 14 2,136t 2,136 31,050 0-04 
SCRE Oct natetis din late tiNre.ss wis cd eed » il 19 2,448 8,757 23,777 0-03 
CLE ea ae Mee hs coe Oe en < ahs aret be 12 20 4,479 5,405 32,998 0-04 
(Gog lige, Oe rok Lo Sera irs Ian ee 15 22 2,854 3,626 29,180 0-03 
DEY cet ees dudolins ot a «van ote 17 30 2,740 4,752 36, 097 0-04 
AT eS Ie ED OA eee coe mre Cee Aone ee 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,300 0-07 
BPOIN sacs Pa tert eters tes vin va tie Catena 17 32 4,653 7,399 73,898 0-09 
PROB He irseic Cristea s He ccdata vate ane 8 22 5,038 9,031 94,578 0-11 
BENTOMUEN esis chests fears as eke 27 41 13,499 17,012 126, 306 0-15 
MOUTH RS Rk tied ook ate ait va cine 21 45 5,778 16,312 267, 623 0-32 
INOVEID DEM tant. 3 cece Kae aceds 9 41 6, 366 19,366 | 286,643 0-34 
PROBS DAR 8c dos a5 penance! sla oc 4 29 1,188 11,275 | 265,265 0-31 
Cumulative Totals.............. 174 55, 988 1,324,715 0-13 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 


records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knolwedge of the Department and the _ 


methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Establish- Workers 
ments 


Time Loss 


in Man- 


Working 


Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior te December 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory 
workers, 

Penticton, 
Kelowna, 
Mission City, 
Ashcroft and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Shirt factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Textile factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle factory 
and parts depot 
workers, 

Windsor, Oakville, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Structural steel fabri- 
cators and erectors, 
Lachine and 
Longue Pointe, 
Que. 


Plumbing and heating 
equipment factory 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Radio parts factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont, 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Linoleum factory 
workers, 
Montreal and 
Farnham, Que. 


Srervice— 
Public Administration— 
Public works 
employees, 
Wallaceburg, Ont, 
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5 531 
1 75 
1 97 
1 60 
3 7,765 
2 1,132 
(3) 
2 736 
1 100 
2 1,358 
1 14 


10,000 


1,000 


1,500 


175,000 


1,120 


16,000 


2,300 


31,000 


82 


Oct. 19 


Oct. 20 


Nov. 4 


Oct. 10 
Oct. 15 
Nov. 15 


Oct. 15 


Oct. 21 


Nov. 16 


Oct. 19 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; terminated Decem- 
ber 16; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


For implementation of award 
of arbitration board for same 
piece-work rates for knitters 
in union agreement under 
negotiations, instead of pro- 
posed reduction; untermi- 
nated. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages and 
fringe benefits, following re- 
ference to conciliationboards; 
unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
reduced hours from 423 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; 
terminated December 1; 
negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under _negoti- 
ations; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to arbi- 
tration boards; untermi-. 
nated. 


For union recognition; termi- 
nated by December 7; re- 
placement; in favour of 
employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1954 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather)- 
Shoe factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper and job 
printing plant 
workers, 
Granby, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


EJectrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and 
electricians, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Sash and door jobbers, 
Vernon, B.C 


(4) 


58 


41 


150 


12 


15 


150 


100 


690 


40 


84 


75 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


29 


. 23 


Protest against language used 
by foreman in supervising 
operations; unterminated. 


Protesting employment of a 
certain worker as foreman; 
terminated December 14; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for closed shop and Rand 
formula for union dues; 
unterminated. 


Protesting suspension of union 
official for breach of dis- 
cipline; terminated Decem- 
ber 29; return of workers 
pending reference to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


For a union agreement and 
protesting employment of 
labourers to erect concrete 
forms; unterminated. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, pay for 
three statutory holidays 
and two weeks’ vacations; 
terminated December 7; 
negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 205 indirectly affected; 


(4) 35 indirectly affected. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 


Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: Price: 10 cents each 
1 Carpenter 11 Optometrist 

2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons 12 Social Worker* 

3 Plasterer 13 Lawyer* 


14 Mining Occupations 
15 Foundry Workers 


A Painter 


5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam 
Fitter 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
Electronics 
6 Sheet Metal Worker 
17 Forge Shop Occupations 
18 Tool and Die Makers 


8 Machinist and Machine Operators 19 Railway Careers 


7 Electrician 


(Metal) 
20-35 Careers in Natural Science and 
9 Printing Trades Engineering (one book) Price: 25c. 
10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 36 Hospital Workers 
Repairman (Non-Professional) 


*No pamphlet. 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from 
the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those 
engaged in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed 
information. The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 


